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FOREWORD 

In the winter of 1934, I returned to the province of Fukien 
in South China. I was extremely surprised, m my native village 
by the difference in die development of two households with 
which I had been closely associated since my childhoo • 
heads of these two households, Hwang ungin an 
Fcnchow, were brothers-in-law. Twenty-five years g 
were business partners and equally prospeious. 
built houses, standing within earshot of eaci 0 ei > , 

been the subject of chattering praises by the travellers who 
passed along the trading road that ran between the two bg 
residences. Now their situation was totally i ere . 
was enjoying the peak of his prosperity. ^ He ra ma . 
and collateral descendants ; he had acquired a cer am 
of fortune and fame. Fenchow was dead. In us ou , 

remained only liis daughter-in-law, a widow an ier 
son. When I went back again for a second time, in 1937 , 
found tiie house of Chang deserted and the widow lost ^ 1 
liness and poverty. She and her son had even een c P 
to return to their ancestral place far off among is an 

How could two households, which were once o equa ... P’ 
have been so transformed by two entirely differen a ? 

only a little more tiian a score of years ? How cou 
1 have been told by many persons that the rise an ‘ 

family is determined by the good and evil of win an _ . 

Human will is notliing against the force of ate an 

Must I believe this ? Certainly not, for I am an c uca ’ 

Who must take his truth from life and not from fairy- a es. 

what is the truth? ,,, . 

In telling of the fate of empires, or families, or in j 

we deal with human relations. Can we ever understand these . 
Can we follow carefully year by year and day by a Y , . 

that take place in men and women when they a jus p 

to one another ? Can we ever learn the ways ° a e 0 „ nnn( j s 

Take tiie smallest child : from the moment of his ir 1, 1 . 

to his parents, his nurse, and his relatives. ^ At e f 

they respond to him, little as he is. During 1 ,j s 

his growth, tliis child acts with others and the iaraa ^at 

interaction provides the force that moulds lnm. 

is 
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— of making his narrative no more than a pedestrian chronicle 
of some obscure Chinese villagers. On the contrary, he has 
managed with skill to lift the story on to the plane of true socio- 
logical interest, and to make almost every event the epitome of 
some process in Oriental rural society. The method Professor 
Lin has chosen, moreover, does not merely attract the interest of 
the reader. It also has the advantage of freeing him from some 
of the ordinary rules of scientific procedure, not least from the 
obligations of documentation which normally weigh upon the 
sociologist or historian. The author can tell us what every 
character did or said — whether in the medicine store, the inner 
chamber, or the bandit’s stronghold — with as much assurance as 
if he had been by their side. He can even pry into the recesses 
of their minds and explain their present motives and their 
past feelings. How true is all this ? we must ask. I fancy 
Professor Lin would not shirk this question, but would point out, 
as he has hinted in his Foreword, that he is writing of his own 
village, of people he knew in boyhood and in later life ; that if 
he was not always by their side, at least he had often been in 
similar situations. For example, one may perhaps be allowed 
to think that the author himself has passed through some of the 
experiences he describes — those of a scholar leaving his native 
land, studying abroad, and then returning with enhanced 
reputation to take up positions of responsibility. However, no 
matter what may be the combination of faithful observation 
with imaginative reconstruction, the skill is such that the events 
of the story bear the stamp of authenticity. 

But I have not been asked to write this preface in order to 
vouch for the correctness of the author’s material and the 
adequacy of his generalizations. For this, his early association 
with Professor Wu Wen-tsao and his own reputation are suffi- 
cient evidence. My role is only to give a few words of appre- 
ciation as a colleague who has not yet had the opportunity of 
working in China, but who has long been interested in studies 
of Chinese culture, and has shared the general admiration of the 
democratic world for the struggle of the Chinese people, including 
the academic groups, against the invader. 

I have found the narrative and accompanying analysis absorb- 
ing. One is accustomed in the conversation of one’s Chinese 
colleagues and friends in this country to delight in their polite 
but pithy observations on English social life, and in the novel 
angle from which they view our admittedly at times somewhat 
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eccentric behaviour* One senses also a certain dispassionateness 
and objectivity in their judgement of affairs in general — even 
when those affairs may be events in their own war-torn country* 
Western readers already have some acquaintance with fictional 
or real Chinese family biography, mirroring also the changes 
that have taken place in China as a whole. Translations such 
as the Red Chamber Dream , original tales such as The Good Earth 
and its successors, or the still more charming House of Exile , have 
given us vivid portrayals of various aspects of Chinese social life. 
But one has long wished that to these could be added the work 
of Chinese scholars, familiar from childhood as participants in 
die scenes they describe as well as versed in the disciplines of 
modern social science. Here we have one such story* 

For all its natural style the tale has been carefully rounded 
out, one suspects, by systematic study and orderly presentation 
of the different facets of the community life. This material is 
extremely rich, since the author has taken the occasion to develop 
the analysis of a full set of institutional relationships around events 
— even quite small ones — in the lives of his characters. The 
provision of timber for Hwang Dunglin’s new house involves 
him in a dispute which becomes a peg on which to hang an 
exemplification of the local system oflaw and justice ; dissension 
between two brothers provides the basis for an analysis of the 
processes of “ division of family M which breaks up a corporate 
household and lineage into smaller autonomous groups. One 
by one other important aspects of the social life appear in the 
same apparently artless way — the agricultural cycle ; a wedding ; 
a funeral ; the workings of the steamboat company, or even, 
unhappily, those of a system of banditry. 

Throughout all this analysis one becomes more and more 
conscious how unreal is the conventional view of Chinese family 
and other institutional life as a placid affair, rigidly restrained 
from personal exuberance by rules of politeness, filial obedience, 
respect for old age, and other social and ritual conventions. 
These rules do operate, but side by side with them expression of 
individual personality takes a very definite and sometimes even 
violent form. Of the many features illustrating this, one may be 
oited. As against the common view of the Chinese woman as 
n suppressed being, subordinate to her menfolk and her mother- 
in-law in ways which render her almost a chattel, we are given 
\ ere examples of a woman with money ,of her own, investing it 
in business , of sisters-in-law fighting beyond the control of their 
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husbands’ uncle ; of a man being nagged by bis own wife for 
defending his daughter-in-law ; of a daughter-in-law committing 
such outrageous acts as chasing her husband round the room 
with a knife and slashing the wrist of an aged relative who inter- 
feres. That such breaches of filial regard are not to be taken as 
unique is shown by the emergence of similar themes in the rela- 
tions between younger and elder brothers and nephews and 
uncles, while passing reference is also made to a breach of clan 
exogamy rule and to a threatened breach of a rule of generation 
endogamy. It is true that the total picture of Chinese society so 
presented is one where every effort is made to heal a breach of 
rules or social relations, and where the mechanisms of healing 
are themselves elaborate, well known and almost codified. The 
effect of this to a Western reader is of a very tortuous social 
process, but as every anthropologist knows, this is an impression 
which tends to disappear as one becomes used to the procedure. 
All this may be no novelty to one who know China, nor to the 
social anthropologist, to whom the discrepancy" between theory 
and practice, between rule and its observance, is almost a standard 
hypothesis. But it does provide one set of data which will help 
to destroy any remaining legend of Chinese impassivity and 
inscrutability in social affairs. 

An interesting question for the social scientist is raised by the 
integrative concepts with the aid of which Professor Lin binds 
together the varied materials of his story. The concept which 
he favours most and which he elaborates in theoretical form in 
his final chapter, is that a system of human relations is in a 
constant state of balance, or equilibrium. This equilibrium is 
disturbed from time to time by external forces and a new r equili- 
brium is later set up. cc Human life swings between balance 
and disturbance, between equilibrium and disequilibrium.” 
Such an integrative concept is, of course, but one of a number 
of possible ways of attempting to comprehend and represent a 
complex reality, and it is still a subject of discussion by social 
scientists. Some may ask, for instance, whether such a view T 
of states of equilibrium, derived by analogy from the physical 
sciences, is not an over-simplification— whether such states are 
in fact ever attained. It may be argued that social activity is 
characterized by antagonism of forces working simultaneously 
or and against a balance, which is never reached. Again, 
using the concept, could one not distinguish between the attain- 
ment an preservation of personal or psychological equilibrium 
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and that of group or social equilibrium ? The former may be 
maintained when the latter is destroyed, as in the moving last 
scene of the novel, when the old man preserves his calm and his 
sense of the real issues of life amid the roar of a Japanese ’plane. 
But that sociologists may wash to enter into such arguments is 
itself a tribute to the stimulus of the book. 

Above all. Professor Lin has admirably shown that the changes 
which take place in the two families he has chosen for analysis 
are not haphazard, but are illustrations of general principles 
which are of importance for an understanding of social processes. 
And even to the reader who is interested more in the story than 
in the underlying sociology. The Golden Wing will appeal as a 
dramatic novel of rich experience, giving a calm, dispassionate 
analysis of moral issues, yet infused with a broad sympathy. 
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THE GOLDEN WING 


CHAPTER I 

DUNGLIN’S EARLY LIFE 

Once when Hwang Dunglhfs grandfather was still alive, 
a tax collector came to the village of Hwang and did some 
injustice to a family there. Dunglin’s grandfather was a forth- 
right man. He beat upon a gong to call up the men of the 
clan in order to resist the tax collector and his men. If apologies 
had not been made right then, there would certainly have been 
a bloody battle. Since then the Hwang village has had a title. 
It is called “ the barbaric village 

The barbaric village lies on the lower slopes of the lofty 
green mass of Pheasant Mountain. Below the village there 
is a valley cradled by precipitous mountains. Several hundred 
inhabitants, whose main occupation is to cultivate the rich soil 
on the gentle slopes and level surfaces, dwell in the valley. The 
black forest stretches up the steep hillsides above them. 'When- 
ever the skies are cloudless and clear, if one looks sharply amid 
the verdant splendour on the lower half of Pheasant Mountain, 
one can detect roof-tops covered with grey tiles that overlap 
one another like the scales of a fish. 

A great trading road, which passes just below the village, 
leads westward only two miles to the river port of Hookow, 
where boats sail downstream to the coastal city of Foochow. 
Eastward this same trading road leads from the village to the 
district city, Kutien, a distance of twenty-five miles. The road 
is called tire Western Road because it leads off to the west from 
this district city. Transport between Hookow and Kutien, be- 
fore the road was widened into a public highway for buses, 
was very difficult. People used to carry their goods along tire 
road in bags and baskets suspended on shoulder-poles. Many 
of these people, trading and carrying their goods, used to stop 
for a rest in the teashop of the Hwang village, sitting there for 
a good while each trip, and gossiping of the happenings of the 
district. 

Hwang Dunglin’s grandfather, tire stubborn man who routed 
the tax collector, was a farmer who acquired a certain reputation 
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by his hard work and an accumulation of wealth. He had 
three sons, of whom Dunglin’s own father was the eldest. When 
the young Dunglin was four years old, his father, the eldest son, 
died suddenly at the age of twenty-eight. The little boy's 
mother never remarried. She took care of her four children, 
two sons and two daughters, and lived on with their grand- 
father. The old man was especially fond of Dunglin, who was 
his youngest grandchild. He often said the boy had the kind 
of face that destined prosperity for him in later life. The boy’s 
face was square with wide, bright eyes and long, thick can. 
In later life it was the face of a merchant — quick, shrewd, and 
a little hard. 

When Dunglin was fourteen, the old man died. It was the 
first time the boy had experienced grief. He was very much 
shaken by his grandfather’s death. When alive, the old man 
used to take him to visit friends and relatives, to walk with 
him across the fields, and to tell him legends and folk stories. 
The ties between these two were very close. The boy learned 
a great deal of life and of old talcs from the old man, and the 
old man leaned on him as a constant companion, young as he was. 

There is no reason then to be surprised that Dunglin was so 
upset. The pattern of his life was rudely dislocated. Our lives, 
after all, can be coldly charted out. The circle of our daily 
associations is like a delicately-poised network of bamboo sticks 
tautly connected by elastic rubber bands. Pull one band too 
hard, to the snapping point, and the whole network tumbles 
into ruin. Each tautly connected stick is one of the human beings 
to ^vhom our life has tied us. Pull one of them completely away, 
an we tumble, too, in pain, to ruin, and all the ties go temporarily 

51ECK. *• 


Thus it was with young Dunglin. For more than a year lie 
mourned his grandfather. But gradually his life with his mother 
and h!s elder brother pulled him back to normal again. 

, ^ ? der , brot K er was Hwang Dungmin, now the head of 
e family, the eldest male. Dungmin was a hard, earnest, 

thf -m C ' °] Un ^i ^ rcw his energies into working 

the meagre land inherited from his ancestors. All day long he 

wlfton^ 17 h t Td “ f e dC ! dS ’ CVen thou S h his brother Dunglin 
was too lazy to work with him. & 

deefrned *ti, father and grandfather, the family 

Sed int^th t C S^ther had acquired had been 
.divided into three sections, Dunglin’s two uncles, his father’s 
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brothers, taking their shares. Even though all who remained 
worked as hard as they could, the produce from the meagre 
land could hardly support a family that still numbered seven 
people. For there were still the two brothers, their mother, and 
though the two girls had married and gone off, Dungmin now 
had a wife of his own and three small children. 

As the family’s means dwindled, they postponed the expensive 
ceremony of burying their grandparents, and left their remains 
in their coffins in a cabin on the farm. Likewise, they were 
forced to postpone Dunglin’s marrying, for though he was now 
at the marrying age, he could not take a wife in the face of 
the family poverty. 

Under the pressure of such a fate, the Hwang family was 
either doomed to further decline until it reached its ultimate 
ruin, or a new horizon had to open up. Let us see the new 
adjustment that took place. Its agent was Hwang Dunglin. 

Dunglin was restive now under the urgings of his mother 
and his brother Dungmin. They kept plaguing him to work 
but paid no attention to his needs. Dungmin openly declared 
his brother was a laggard and dullard and would never get a 
wife. Under this goading he began to hang about wth the 
people who ran the teashop on the trading road and with the 
travellers who rested there. 

In the teashop on the trading road, Dunglin noticed that 
the passers-by needed some sort of refreshment when they took 
their rest. He suggested to the shopkeeper that he sell them 
peanuts. But he got no support, and the selling of peanuts did 
not materialize until one day Dunglin won several dollars at 
gambling tvith the local village toughs. With this money he 
bought raw peanuts from a farmer of the neighbourhood. For 
two or three years thereafter he carried on his peanut selling. 
He often slept in the shop instead of going home. He made 
friends with the shopkeeper, the traders, and the village toughs. 

This shifting of his life from family to teashop broadened 
Dunglin’s contact with the world. It gave him a little release 
from too close surveillance at home and found him a new place 
among the teashop people. 

One day, when he was sitting beside his peanut stall, he 
noticed a man approaching. It was his brother-in-law, Chang 
Fenchow, his eldest sister’s husband. Chang was an old- 
fashioned Chinese doctor who often practised in the villages. 
His native village was Chenyang, up on the mountain beside 
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the Western Road, midway between the district city of Kutien 
and the town of Hookow. 

As Chang Fen chow came near, Dunglin stood up and they 
greeted each other. After a brief interchange of conversation 
about business, Dunglin invited his brother-in-law to his house, 
where they spent a day and a night, talking about setting up 
a store in order to make some money. Fenchow told him 
how promising enterprises were springing up in the town of 
Hookow where the population was increasing and the people 
gathering to exchange their goods. On hearing the news, 
Dunglin was only too glad to ask his brother-in-law to draw 
up a definite plan for the store. He offered all the capital he 
had gained from the selling of peanuts. Chang Fenchow was 
really interested only in setting up a medicine shop, in which 
he could practise healing and sell medicines. But Hwang 
Dunglin insisted he add some other lines such as wine and peanuts. 
In the end the point was agreed upon. 

The project planned by the brothers-in-law was not realized, 
however, until half a year later. During all this time Dunglin 
and Fenchow went to call on each other very often, for they 
not only planned the use of their capital but they also threshed 
out the details for managing the store. 

They visited Hookow. The town, as we have said, is a 
river port, but situated in a valley pocket so that it cannot be 
seen from the river. The stream , v.hich flow's parallel to the 
‘Western Road from the district city, joins the river at the left 
foot of Hookow Mountain where the slopes are steep. The 
port thus finds its wharf at the right foot of the same mountain. 
From the wharf the stone steps lead upward to the mountain 
gorge where the main street begins. This street descends 
gradually by stone steps for some distance, extends into the 
heart of the towm and ends at a triangular piece of ground 
before the town temple. Eastward from the temple the Western 
Road goes off, and south-eastward across a bridge over the 
stream a road runs downward along the far bank of the Min 
Ri\er, the river along which the history of the province, its 
trade and commerce and its life blood flow. 

After looking around the town, Dunglin and Fenchow rented 
a place midway along the main street. It cost them fifty dollars 
a year. It consisted of a main hall with an e a rthen floor, a 
counter with a platform, a small room at the back of the counter, 
an earthen stairway leading to an upper room used for storage. 
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and a. kitchen at the rear. In the main hall they placed the 
medicine cases and boxes on the left and the big wine bottles, 
peanut bags, and other utensils on the right. 

When the store opened there were four persons working in it. 
Although these four observed no strict division of labour, yet 
they did have somewhat different tasks. Fencliow, the senior 
partner, was naturally the general manager. At the same time 
he did most of the work dispensing medicine. He also went 
out often to practise his healing. Dunglin, though a partner of 
Fenchow, acted more like an employee. He was strong and 
healthy and thus willing to do all the hard labour in the store. 
Chang Mowkwei, the eldest son of Fenchow, though a boy of 
only twelve years old, acted as accountant and did other chores. 
A man named Yao Yunseng was cook and ‘apprentice. 

* The store soon began to work smoothly and systematically. 
The four persons fell into an easy co-ordination. Usually a 
customer would come into the shop and ask the price of wine. 
When Dunglin gave him liis answer lie would buy or go away. 
But very often he would want to sec the head man, Chang 
Fenchow, in order to get him to reduce the price. After a long 
argument back and forth, when they arrived at an agreement, 
Fenchow would turn to Dunglin and ask him to pour out as 
much wine as the customer wanted. While Dunglin was 
measuring the amount on the scale, he would call it out in a 
loud voice. The accountant, Mowkwei, would write it down. 
Then the customer would go up to the counter and ask the 
accountant how much he was to pay. While the customer 
was paying his money, Dunglin would pour the wine into the 
customer’s pot or bottle. * Then the customer would come over 
again to Dunglin, who handed him Iris bottle. They would say 
good-bye, and the customer go out. 

This was the normal way the store worked, but it was not 
the only way. Sometimes Fenchow might be absent, and 
Dunglin was then the final determiner of the price. Sometimes 
Dunglin might be engaged in other business, and then Fenchow 
or Mowkwei would become the measurer of the wine. Even 
the apprentice could measure the wine, if he were asked. But 
usually he did only the cooking, carrying water, washing, sweep- 
ing the floor, and running errands. 

The new Mneshop took Dunglin from the Hwang village to 
the town of Hookow. It cut him off from the people of tire 
teashop and separated him almost completely from his family. 
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Occasionally his brother Dungmin came to town to sec him and 
to buy things for their mother and the family. But Dunglin 
himself seldom went home at all. For the time being the shop, 
not the family, became the centre of his life. The wine and 
goods for sale, and the dealing with customers, gave occasion 
for a bustle and an activity that filled his days. For the first 
time since his grandfather’s death Dunglin’s hours were fully 
occupied. 

But while Dunglin was busy in the store, he could not help 
but notice the rapid growth of the life of the town outside the 
door. The people were flocking into Hookow from all directions, 
from places both inside and outside the district boundaries. 
Many new stores were going up. Junks were sailing more often 
on the Min River between the town of Hookow and the city of 
Foochow. At this period the Western Road became more 
convenient for trade and commerce than the once prosperous 
Southern Road that connected the river port of Shuikow with 
the district city of Kutien, because the Southern Road was 
mountainous and had become the haunt of bandits who 
plundered the passers-by. 


\\ ith business increasing and the town growing prosperous, 
Icnchow and Dunglin began to grow interested in expanding 
their store. In those days the most important commodities 
transported from the coastal city of Foochow to the inland towns 
were salt and salt fish. Salt was a government monopoly, but 
the merchants of the town could buy the salt fish in tlic Foochow 
cit} markets and bring them in for sale to the townspeople and 
the villagers. In turn the villages and towns supplied Foochow 
wuh rice, the most important staple food of South China The 
peasants from the villages along the 1 Vest cm Road used to 
trarrport their ncc to Hookow, where they sold it to the rice 
?Sow° m merchants shipped it in quantity on to 

Many stores in Hookow dealt in both salt fish and rice, buy- 
ing die ncc ,n from the peasants and selling them salt fish in 

- ! > t L ‘ C dcddcd t0 «P»*1 their 

rimp by adding these hnw. By this step, their store carried 
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the mechanics of commerce. As he often experienced difficulty 
in getting money from his store in Hookow r , he talked one day 
with Yiyang about making connections with the native banks. 
Wang w*as already associated with two or three of these banks. 
He w'ent therefore with Dunglin to one of them knowm as the 
Tiencbi Bank. On meeting the owner, Wang introduced 
Dunglin and suggested opening an account for the Hookow 
store Dunglin represented. On looking at young Dunglin, who 
seemed a man of enterprising spirit, the bank owner was willing 
to do so. Furthermore, Wang had been associated with him 
for many years and they had a great deal of confidence in one 
another. This first connection with a city bank w T as to mean a 
great deal in the future development of the store. 

A little explanation may be needed about the native banks. 
These banks did not necessarily have much capital. There 
w T ere many of them before the establishment of a modem banking 
system. They issued their own banknotes, in denominations of 
one dollar, two dollars, five dollars, and sometimes of ten. On 
the face of notes the name of the issuing bank was printed. But 
the statement of the amount of the note w*as left blank, to be 
filled in by an officer of the issuing bank, in order to avoid 
forgeries. The banks also carried accounts with different 
merchants and traders, with the understanding that these clients 
could overdraw' up to the amount of their deposits. This loan, 
or debit, w^as to be repaid within a certain time, usually not 
later than a fortnight. 

With his connection with the Tienchi Bank, Hwang Dunglin 
found business much easier. From then on he no longer had 
to have cash on hand wffien he ordered fish from the shops in 
Pavilion Street. He would buy on short-term credit and tell 
the labourers to carry his fish to the warehouse without further 
ado. The shops settled their accounts twice a month. 

AH this time Dunglin had also to arrange the transport of 
the fish from the warehouse to Hookow. There were about 
twenty junks that plied back and forth between the town and 
Foochow city. Each junk was owned by a family who carried 
on the job generation by generation. These junks carried the 
rice down the Min River. 

The junk men and the shopkeepers of Hookow were business 
associates, depending upon each other to carry on trade. On 
each trip on the river the junks carried goods for the stores they 
were connected with following arrangements made between the 
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after day and fortnight after fortnight. He could feel that in 
the endless stream of fish and rice going up and down the river, 
and in the endless effort he must make to meet his debts, arrange 
for new credits, and make the profit on his buying and selling 
that would help keep the stream of commerce flowing, he had 
achieved that satisfaction that comes to a man adjusted to the 
world he must inhabit. 

In his leisure time Dunglin often went out v/ith Cheng Lugo, 
who was very "much at home in the city. Once they went to 
one of the near-by vrarm springs to bathe. Beside a group of 
volcanic springs bathing houses had been built. These houses 
acted as a sort of club, an important social institution in fact, 
as all sorts of people went there to take baths and talk business. 
On this visit, while Dunglin and Lugo lay resting on their long 
chairs after a bath, they began to talk lazily. Lugo took the 
opportunity to tell Dunglin he should get married. 

“ You are just the right age, 55 he said. cc There is a family 
of my own name living in the village of Chaotien. This Cheng 
family has two young daughters about twenty yearn old who are 
expected to marry soon/ 5 

Dunglin replied, cc I have heard of them, but I should have 
to know more about the real situation of that family before I 
could take your suggestion seriously/ 5 

Knowing thus that Dunglin was interested in the Cheng 
family, Lugo came again several days later with the information. 

ct The father of the Cheng girls is a peasant, but he has a 
smattering of education in the classics. He has three sons 
besides the two daughters. It is a * clear and white 5 family, 
neither rich nor poor. The first daughter is the best, for she is 
clever, diligent, filial, honest and capable.’ 5 

Hwang said, ** That is the very kind of wife I would like/ 5 
When Dunglin returned to Hookow, he made further inquiry 
about the Cheng family. As soon as the discussion began to 
take shape, Dunglin went home to ask the advice of his family. 
He laid the matter before his uncle Hwang Yuhun, now' the only 
surviving male member of the elder generation of his lineage, 
and also before his mother and brother. They made no objec- 
tion. and a betrothal was effected between the two families. 

^ ]C£C f 02 " 15 ’ Dunglin travelled often between Hookow 
and Foochow. Once when he wns on a boat crossing the river, 
hi; boat arrived outside Chaotien village, which is situated on 
e *~n£ Oi the Min River, ten miles downstream from Hookow'. 
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He happened to be talking with another passenger, an old man, 
who sat beside him. As the boat drew in, he learned that the 
old man was his future father-in-law. But he dared not introduce 
himself During their conversation the old man asked Dunglin 
what his native place was. On learning that, he asked about 
Hwang Dunglin. Dunglin was in a quandary. Tradition dis- 
couraged all contact between a young man and his fiancee’s 
family before the marriage took place. So he found himself 
forced to say that the Hwang the old man asked about was his 
brother. On hearing this the old man immediately invited him 
to his house. But Dunglin, now in a deeper quandary still, was 
forced to refuse. Had he told his real identity, he could not 
have refused the invitation without great discourtesy. But if he 
accepted, even under false colours, he would be impolitely 
intruding in the house where his future wife dwelt ! 

Dunglin was twenty-four when he married. Yet he had 
proved himself a mature man. The fact that he chose his wife 
himself and conducted the arrangement through a friend of his 
own age and generation made his marriage very exceptional in 
the village. Ordinarily, a proposal of marriage began only on 
the initiative of a family head, and the betrothal and wedding 
were both arranged by older people. But since his brother 
Dungmin, the formal head of his own family, had long ago 
publicly despaired of his getting a wife, and had washed his 
hands of his responsibility, Dunglin had decided to make his 
°wn arrangements. Public opinion in the village offered no 
objection. His success in the business world made the elders 
look upon him as a man with a future. 

Dunglin after lus marriage w'ent back to work in the original 
store at home in Hookow', and his position as fish dealer and 
representative in the city fell to Chang Fcnchow’s eldest son, 
Mowkwei. At home Dunglin took ever more responsibility in 
fish-selling and rice-buying, ■while Fenchow devoted most of his 
time to the sale of medicines and healing. They dropped their 
original business of selling wine and peanuts and concentrated 
on the three lines. of fish, rice and medicine. Of course, more 
men were employed in the store : an accountant, and some 
rierks and apprentices. 

At home again in the store, Dunglin often wrote to Mowkwei 
jibout what he had learned of the mechanics of commerce during 
* ls yoars of experience in Foocliow. He liked to drop in across 
t ie st reet to Lugo’s shop in order to enjoy a cup of tea there. 
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When the annual festivals came, with all the village world 
renewing its ties of home and family. Ehmglin had merely to 
walk out of the store, carrying two bags of gifts for the occasion, 
and go home. Once more he could take ids meals with his 
family, with his mother, his brother, his sister-in-law. his wife 
and his nephews and nieces. He was home again from the 
outer wor Id. a man of substance among his own land. 



CHAPTER II 


EMERGING FROM POVERTY 

Accustomed as Hwang Dunglin was to the life of the store 
in the town, he was nevertheless not totally indifferent to the 
agricultural life of his people and the work of his brother Dungmin 
at home in the village. Round the table at family gatherings, 
at the festival seasons or on special occasions, the Hwang brothers 
discussed both business and farming. They talked about the 
seasonal rains and water for irrigation ; they planned ploughing 
and hoeing the fields, sowing and harvesting the crops and paying 
the taxes and rents. As the family had not been officially 
divided, the capital and money income of the store, as well as 
the family lands and their produce, were still common property, 
belonging to both the brothers. Thus the two young men took 
an interest, in each other’s work and planned together for the 
good of the whole family. 

Occasionally Dunglin took up a hoe and walked around the 
fields in order to help his brother look for water, as all the farmers 
must do in the irrigation seasons. After several years of having 
been away from farming he came now to look upon the green 
fields with much affection. Strolling along the footpaths between 
the fields, in the quiet and peaceful atmosphere where the singing 
birds in the woods and the murmuring waters in the ravines 
made a natural music, he felt very much released in heart after 
the strident, bustling life of the town. 

The Hwang brothers were tenants, though they had a certain 
kind of ownership of their land. Under the local laws of land 
tenure, the ownership of land assumes different forms'. The 
landlord owns the <c bottom 33 or subsoil of the land and has a 
right to collect the ground rents. He is legally holder of title 
to the land and his name is registered with the government, to 
whom he pays die taxes on die land. But the man in possession 
of die land itself, the “ root-holder 35 as he is called by the 
villagers, has the right of permanent occupation. The word 
c< root 33 obviously signifies that part of the land, die soil, where 
die roots of crops grow. These leaseholders or cc root-holders 33 
usually farm for themselves, in which case diey are called “ self- 
tenant 33 farmers. Yet sometimes a “ root-holder 33 may lease 
his permanent tenancy to anodier farmer, giving to him a 
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temporary" right of cultivation. The sub-tenant farmer would 
then have to pay rent to the leaseholder. 

This system is called locally the “ bottom-root-tenant " 
system of land tenure. The landlord, who owns the c bottom , 
usually gets one-half of the produce as his ground-rent, while 
the “ root-holder ” gets a quarter for his interest, and the tenant, 
the actual working farmer, gets another quarter. The distribu- 
tion is, however, not absolute, and much variation can be found. 
Theoretically only the landlords pay the taxes, but sometimes 
the leaseholders are forced to pay also. The leaseholders 5 taxes 
are called the “ small taxes ”, to distinguish them from the 
large taxes ” paid by the landlords. 

The Hwang brothers, then, were “ self-tenant 55 fanners, that 
is, leaseholders working their land themselves, like most of the 
people in the village, and their landlords dwelt in the city of 
Kutien and the town of Hookow'. At harvest-time, the land- 
lords sent their agents to the village to collect rents in kind. 
During the years after his return home, Dunglin would hasten 
back from his store when the landlords’ stewards came and 
entertain them in an urbane and careful manner. His city 
training had made a difference in his manners. As the stewards 
grew more and more impressed by the conversation and the 
manner of Dunglin, they came to behave somewhat more 
restrainedly, and after a time they were no longer so harsh as 
they had been previously. 

So fate worked out a nicely balanced programme for Dunglin 
during the early years after his marriage. He ’went to and fro 
between his shop and home. The expanding store stimulated 
him and took up most of his time in business. Yet the pull of a 
growing family and an active home life often drew him out of 
the noisy’, hurried shop where he gave so many hours to bargain- 
ing, calculating, giving orders, and much talk. A birth, a 
ceremonial, a religious service, a harvest, a festival, each was an 
excuse to walk homeward to his native village. This relaxation 
with his clan renewed his energy for a new trial in his business 
transactions. The changes between home and store, between 
village and torvn, between farm life and business, in short, 
between peace and struggle, gave Dunglin the most balanced 
existence that he had ever enjoyed. 

Yet this balance of life did not last long. The Hwang 
brothers soon divided up their family property. They set up 
tw o separate hearths with only their mother as a connecting link 
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between the two households. The new arrangement meant a 
new burden upon each family. Mrs. Hwang, Dunglin’s wife, 
found herself toiling early and late to keep the new smaller 
household going and to take care by herself of a small daughter 
and a baby son. 

Hardly a year after this division of the family, Dungmin 
suddenly got very ill. His brother Dunglin had to leave his 
business and come home. The old doctor, Chang Fcnchow, 
their brother-in-law, was immediately called in. Several medi- 
cines had been tried, but with no effect. Yet one day after he 
had lain ill for a considerable time, Dungmin suddenly vomited 
all the medicines that he had had, and announced he felt quite 
well again. He got up and recited to the people around him a 
vision lie had just had. 

4< I left the house and walked to the underworld/' he said. 
“ Hardly had I arrived at the gate of the city of Kuticn, when 
X met my grandfather, walking with a bamboo stick. As soon 
as I got near him, he raised his stick to punish me, and ordered 
me to come back at once. That is why I am still here now. I 
shall not die." 

But Dungmin’s vision was borne out in reality for only three 
days more. On the fourth day he lay down again and quietly 
passed away. He left his wife, Aunt Lin, and four children, 
two sons and two daughters. His eldest son was then only 
eleven years old. 

Dungmin’s funeral was held immediately, and he was buried 
beside his deceased father. Yet mourning for the dead was not 
ended with the burial. Aunt Lin, who now had become a 
widow in the prime of life, wept day and night, complaining 
bitterly of her bad luck. Her children followed her about, 
crying and wailing, though the youngest two did not even under- 
stand why she cried. Dunglin’s mother wept also, her face 
bathed in tears. Yet she was a practical woman. Her first 
words to Dunglin, after the death ofliis brother, were to demand 
that he reunite in one household the recently divided family. 
Dunglin well understood there was no other way out. It was 
not merely a duty. Pity demanded it, too. How could he bear 
to see his nephews and nieces, the direct descendants of his own 
father, left to starvation ! 

Dunglin himself was of course shaken by the death of his 
brother. Once more the pattern ofliis life was rudely dislocated. 
Yet this time the dislocation was greater even than the one which 
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had overtaken him on the death of his grandfather. The 
reunited family was bigger now and Dunglin took up more 
responsibility than ever before. He was the only adult man 
to whom a family of three women and six children could look 
for support. 

As soon as he got home after the burial, he had to rent out 
his family land to sub-tenants, since he could not work the whole 
farm himself. He arranged matters with both the tenant farmers 
and the landlords. Remember a “ root-holder as Dunglin 
now was, gets only a quarter of the produce of the lands ! How 
little, then, he received from the rents of his family lands ! He 
looked about him at the crowd of children around the table, 
asking for food. How could he support such a family ? Dunglin 
sighed deeply. He said, “ I have only two hands. What more 
can I do ? ” 

But the question did not long seek an answer. The whole 
family turned to meet the crisis. As Dunglin was occupied 
mostly with the store in town, his mother. Grandmother Pan of 
the family, became matriarch of the household. Although grey 
hair covered her head and furrows lined her face, she had kept, 
because of her very experience of hardship, a very industrious 
spirit. She was an orderly woman who managed her household 
affairs clearly and in orderly fashion. In company with her 
two daughters-in-law', Aunt Lin and Mrs. Hwang, she took up 
spinning and weavingj besides earning on the household w r ork. 
The three women made cloth from a hemp that was cultivated 
on the poorer lands. The cloth w'as sold at the market and 
added somcwiiat to the family income. 

To help cut the family expenses, Aunt Lin availed herself 
of an old local custom and gave her youngest child to another 
family, as a betrothed daughter to be adopted into the other 
family’s household. A betrothed daughter is a young girl, not 
yet at a marriageable age, but sent away to live with the family 
of the boy to wijom she is betrothed. The practice is very 
common among villagers of the poorer classes. 

The women of the family took every means they could to 
save money. They went often to the mountain at the back of 
the village to cut wood and collect dry leaves and branches for 
fuel. They gathered pig-dung for fertilizer for the fields. 
Nothing was wasted. 

One day when Grandmother Pan w*as collecting pig-dung, 
Dunghn s scven-ycat-old daughter, a pretty, active, cheerful 
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little thing, came running to her. The little girl took a piece of 
white candy out of her pocket. It was the first time in her life 
she had been given any such candy and she kept it to play with 
rather than to eat. But when Grandmother Pan saw the candy, 
she grew very angry. She stalked home and snatched up a 
bamboo whip. She demanded angrily the story of the candy. 
Mrs. Hwang knew nothing about it. But Aunt Lin came out 
to confess. She had found some cash in an old dressing-case and 
had bought just that one small piece of candy for the little girl 
from a pedlar who came by chance to the house. How could 
Grandmother Pan believe it? She knew very well there was 
no money in the house. All the money there was, was invested 
in the store. She was convinced her daughters-in-law were 
buying sweets with the household rice money. Furious, she 
flogged both young women and the little girl. As she did so, 
she muttered she had been a widow for more than twenty years 
and never once had had a bit of candy. The young women 
had no further explanation to give and took their whipping 
calmly. 

But the little girl could not bear the pain of punishment and 
broke out into loud crying. An hour or two afterwards she 
got badly chilled, and fell ill. Three days later, before any of 
die women noticed how serious her illness was, the charming 
little girl was dead. Mrs. Hwang, clasping the cold little dead 
body, wept for a whole day and a whole night. The litde girl 
was her first-born daughter, so sweet and lovely, never to be 
forgotten. Mrs. Hwang always kept the memory of this litde 
figure and her pain and hurt. She told her future children time 
and again about her first-born girl, and the litde girl became a 
legend of the time of hardship for the family. 

Yet there were other losses still to come. Some time later 
Mrs. Hwang gave birth to another girl who was immediately 
given out as a betrothed daughter. By giving away her child, 
the young mother could save her energy for household work. 
Local custom provided this means of easing the load of family 
cares, but it was not a happy way. One must bear in mind that 
only girls were given out. All boys were taken care of by their 
own parents, no matter how poor die family might be. 

About die same time Dunglin got unhappy news about his 
youngest niece, another girl the family had had to give out as 
a betrodied daughter. Her future husband, a boy of a Hsu 
family in the neighbourhood, was working as an apprentice in 
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the town. But her parents-in-law, the boy's father and mother, 
died in quick succession so that she, who was only six years old, 
was left to live alone, Dunglin could do nothing except to send 
a man to bring her back home again. When she arrived, the 
little girl described herself and the situation she had been left 
in, in broken words. Of herself she said she was tf a handful of 
rice in a kettle of water . . . the kettle above the burning stove *\ 
She spoke so plaintively, in so peculiar a brogue, the dialect of 
the Hsu clan, that the members of the house of Hwang laughed 
heartily, and welcomed her back again. 

All tliis time Dunglin carried on his store business as usual. 
He and Fcnchow rented a neighbouring shop, a building of two 
stories separated from their store only by a thick wall. By 
excavating a doorway through the wall, the new building was 
incorporated with the store. They moved all the medicines to 
the new building, where Fcnchow now took up his main activities. 
He began to teach Yao Yunseng his medicinal knowledge. 

At home Dunglin also made some new arrangements. His 
two nephew's were growing into their teens and were ready to 
follow their uncle who was head of the family. The elder 
nephew w*as the more alert He used to tell his uncle in his 
sw f cet little voice, “ When I grow* up, I shall cam money to help 
you, Uncle, to repay you for having brought us up and done so 
much for us .’ 5 But the future gave him die lie, as we shall see, 
and the boy turned out to be a bitter enemy of his Uncle Dunglin. 

But since his nephews were still too young to do all the form 
work, Dunglin employed a form labourer, a man by the name 
of Nanmin. He engaged Nanmin to manage the family lands, 
w’hich he now’ took back from the sub-tenants. Usually villagers 
help each other in farm work. A day’s labour is paid back by 
a day’s labour, on a basis of reciprocal co-operation. Very few 
of them have hired hands. Nanmin w*as, however, a long-term 
employee, who was paid in actual money, a wage of forty to 
fifty dollars per year. He received food and shelter from his 
master, who also supplied him with farming implements. Nan- 
min was a man of more than forty years of age ; a distant relative 
of the Hwang family by marriage. The tenuous relationship 
was enough, however, to make Dunglin call him “ uncle ”, and 
he was well treated and honoured on that account. 

It took almost ten years after the death of his brother for 
Dunglin to bring his life back again to a proper readjustment. 
They say it is a man’s “ wind and water ”, the power of chance* 
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beyond his control that builds a man’s life up or tears it down. 
Perhaps so. But we must reckon with the man himself and with 
the system of life’s ties that binds him to his fellows and pulls 
him this way and that. A family is a system of such ties, a 
strong web of bonds woven around a man, who is held delicately 
poised in habit, duty, emotion, and desire. Tear away a member 
of the family, snap off the powerful bonds that bind him to the 
others, and them to him, and the family faces a crisis. So it 
was with Dunglin and his family. Blow upon blow fell upon 
them and shook the web of their lives almost to the point of 
destruction. The hunger of the children, the necessity of renting 
out the family lands, the enforced giving away of the little girls, 
the hard, unwonted discipline of rigid household economy, the 
death of the little daughter, these were all further crises rudely 
shaking the pattern of their lives. 

“ Wind and water 55 control those things, perhaps. But there 
is a resiliency in human life which they do not yet control. There 
are other ties in the web oflife that come into their full influence, 
when those torn by a crisis lie limp and ineffectual. So it was 
here. Not all the strands of Dunglin’ s life were involved in these 
crises, and the tics which were not involved gradually came to 
puli him 'back upon his feet and set a new pattern for his family’s 
existence. 

Ever since Dunglin and Fcnchowhad expanded their business 
by adding lines of rice and salt fish, the store had become more 
and more prosperous. It acted as an exchange market between 
the rice moving downstream and salt fish moving upstream. 
This was a busy, never-ending commerce by which local com- 
modities flowed from village to town and from town to city, and 
the urban commodities flowed back. From this commerce, in 
which they came to be very skilled, the brothers-in-law Dunglin 
and Fcnchow began to accumulate more and more money. 

So the Hwang family passed once again into industrious and 
peaceful days. It was about the time of the birth of Dunglin’s 
fourth son. As tins son was the youngest of all his brothers, 
he was called Little Brother. The name became his given name. 
Family tradition had it that ail the males of the same generation 
should be called by number in the order of their birth. Little 
Brother, the youngest male of Ills generation, was called Sixth 
Go, since “ Go ,s was the word for both brother and cousin by 
which all the males of a single generation were designated. His 
two eldest cousins, the sons of Dungmin, were, therefore. Eldest 
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or First Go, and Second Go . Third, Fourth, and Fifth Go, thus, 
were Ms elder brothers, 

.When little Brother was about to be bom, his old grand- 
mother sent Xamnln to Hookovr. Dunglin, instead of returning 
home himself, sent back Ms eldest son. Third Go, who was studying 
in a private school in town. Third Go was to officiate in hh 
father-s stead in the ceremonies of birth. 

T hir d Go went first to the town temple. There he worshipped 
the mother goddess, taking out one of her incense burners on 
which, incense sri els were kept burning continually. On the 
way home. Third Go opened an umbrella to cover the incense 
burner, for in it the spirit of the mother goddess was supposed 
to dwell. "When he arrived home, he took the incense burner 
into Ms mothers bedroom. The midwife was already there, * 
helping Ms mother through the delivery. As soon as the incense 
burner of the mother goddess came into the room, the new babe 
came into the world and began to cry. 

When Little Brother came into the world, a tiny new member 
of the Hwang family. Aunt Lin at once set about preparing eggs 
and noodles in the kitchen so that every person in the house should 
have a bowl of noodles and an egg to celebrate the occasion. All 
the neighbours and relatives who came to hear the glad news 
were offered eggs and noodles. The noodles signified long life 
and the eggs, peace. The eggs were dyed in red, for that is the 
colour that represents happiness. 

On the third morning after Ms birth, the new babe was given 
his first bath. That, too, was a ceremonial occasion- Grand- 
mother Pan carried out the principal rites, assisted by other 
women. Sitting beside the bathing vessel, she took up an egg 
dyed in red and encircled the little fellow’s head with it three 
times. As she did it, she sang a folk-song, praying that the 
little head would become as round as the egg. When Little 
Brother was a month old, attaining " Fullness of the Month 5r 
as the occasion is called, once more noodles and eggs were 
prepared for entertainment. 

On this occasion Dunglin' s second daughter, who had been 
gh en out immediately after her birth and was now in her teens, 
came^ back home. She was short, homely and timid ; her 
timidity the result of living as a maid in the family of her be- 
tromed. Fourth and Fifth Go , her younger brothers, used to 
tease her. but she would just warn them if they kept it up they 
comd not expect to be properly treated as brothers, when they 
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should come to her house. This time they teased her once again, 
and she turned and spoke to the new baby, embracing it, “ Sweet 
Little Brother, you are the only one who will be welcome at 
my house. I'll always have a big bowl of noodles and two round 
eggs ready for you . 55 

Unfortunately her prophecy was not fulfilled, for the news 
came a year later that she had died, from an unknown cause, 
in the house of her betrothed’s family. Such w r as the end of 
Dunglin’s second daughter. Her fate w’as no better than that 
of the first one, but she, too, w r as remembered. 

On his first birthday, cc The Rounding of the Year >5 , Little 
Brother was dressed up beautifully and brought up to the main' 
hall of the house. While his mother, Mrs. Hwang, hugged him 
to her breast, his old grandmother offered him a lacquer tray 
on which many small objects w r ere spread at random. There 
w T ere a seal, an arrow, a bow, a brush pen, an inkstand, a bit of 
* paper, a silver dollar, a balance, some peanuts, a pair of chop- - 
sticks, a red egg, some rice stalks and several miniature replicas 
of real things. Little Brother stretched out his small hands and 
clasped a brush pen in his right hand and a bit of paper in his 
left. All the spectators in the hall shouted from happiness. 
They knew the baby would become a great and learned scholar 
and tvould pass the literary examinations his present choice 
forecast. They recalled once again how his father Dunglin 
fiad taken up the balance and the silver dollar at his Rounding 
of the Year long before. The symbols he had taken up had 
indeed forecast the future ; for Dunglin had grown up to be a 
merchant. 

On such occasions as the Fullness of the Month and the 
Rounding of the Year, a baby’s mother’s family should play an 
important role. But Little Brother w r as very unfortunate in his 
maternal family. Not only w r ere Iris maternal grandparents no 
longer alive, but a sudden fire had destroyed their dwelling-houses, 
and taken away his three maternal uncles. One member of the 
family alone remained, a betrothed daughter of that family who 
w r ould have become the wife of the uncle second in age in his 
generation, who had barely escaped the fire. Now, mth all her 
fiance’s family dead, she wrould have been sold by her kinsmen if 
Dunglin had not been alert enough to adopt a husband for her. r 
He thus assured a continuance of the line of the Cheng, their 
family name. 

This w T as just the time of the Chinese Revolution, the year 
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ton, when the Manchu government .wa* overthrown. The 
disturbances as Well arose in the cities soon spread to the tots ns 
and tillages. One day about this time a tillage elder suddenly 
gave warning of the coming of a band of the “ Long flair 
Bandits *\ They were coming towards the Hwang village, so that 
all the people had to flee the village to the deep mountains. 
Carrying Little Brother on her back and clasping Fourth and Fifth 
Go by the hand, Mrs. Hwang ran out, as fast as her bound feet 
would let her. through a back door of the home. But it turned 
out the revolutionists were not bandits and did not plunder. The 
socalled Long Hair Bandits, as the villager? still recalled, were 
the insurgents of the “ Taiping Rebellion** of 1850-65. 

Third Go , Dunglin's eldest son, was not at home at the time 
of the revolutionary incident. After his two \ ears' schooling in 
town, he went to live with his aunt, DunglinX second sister, who 
had married into a family named Wang. The Wang family had 
a cousin, Wang Chihsiang, who was the master of the primary 
school in which Third Go enrolled as a student. Chihsiang had 
passed a provincial examination and had obtained the degree 
of Chujen . Later, as v,e shall sec, he played an important rule 
in politics. Two vears later. Third Go vs as called back home 
and Dunglin asked him to join Chang Mowdc, Fen chow's third 
son, vs ho was studying in a missionary school, Yinghwa College, 
situated on Xantai Island in the city of Foochow. Third Go 
stayed there for the next six years. 

Shortly after this, Dunglin arranged the marriage of Ills 
nephew. Eldest Go. Early on the morning after his wedding, 
the nephew rushed into his uncle's bedroom and demanded that 
he send the bride back. Eldest Go said he had made a test and 
the bride was not a virgin. He said his brother-in-law, the 
husband of his elder sister who had come to celebrate the wedding, 
had told him how to make the test. Dunglin was very angry 
with both young men. Eldest Go and his brother-in-law, and 
berated them for their stupidity about such a test. While Eldest 
Go was trying to justify himself with further argument, a terrible 
shout came from the bride’s room. Aunt Lin discovered the 
bride trying to commit suicide. She had swallowed poison. All 
the women rushed in and set about making her vomit. Soon 
” bride recovered consciousness, and broke into bitter cries at 
her disgrace. 

The bride was tall and pretty. Being a clever woman she 
behaved tactfully in the household. Later on. Eldest Go became 
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very much attached to her, and they both hated their mischievous 
brother-in-law from that day on. 

About this time Dunglin took advantage of the New Year 
vacation, and went to call on his uncle Yuhun to discuss the 
burial of his grandparents. Their remains had been left in their 
coffins in a cabin on tire farm awaiting final burial. The two 
men set out next day with a geomancer to look for a suitable 
place. A lucky site was found. The geomancer set his compass 
on a spot at the head of a hill from which there was a view of 
broad farm land below. He explained the hill looked like a 
mouse with its head extending into the farm land where crops 
were growing. The site was accordingly called A-Mouse-Facing- 
A-Barn. A man’s descendants should be very rich and prosperous 
with such a lucky site chosen. 

The choice of a burial site based on divination and geographi- 
cal configuration was a necessary step in any burial, for the belief 
in “ wind and water ” was deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
villagers. Therefore, as soon as Dunglin had bought the lucky 
site, he built a tomb on it, all of bricks, fifty feet in length and 
thirty feet wide. The funeral ceremonies were carried out there 
and the remains of his grandparents were finally buried in the 
brick chamber of the tomb. He often took pride later in haring 
chosen such a fine burial-site for the grandfather whom he had 
so much respected. 

The final disposal of the remains of his grandparents had been 
troubling Dunglin’s mind for the past twenty years. It was not 
merely a filial duty. We remember how much Dunglin in his 
youth had been bound to his grandfather ! To-day he could see 
that the old man lay at peace resting in the lucky site. What a 
great joy it was to him, the living, too. He too felt released and 
at peace. 

Nevertheless time brings changes continually. The more one 
keeps old memories, the more one collects new ones. Dunglin’s 
duties towards the older generation were only one part of life. 
The older he grew himself, the greater became his responsibilities 
to those of the younger generation. Human life goes in cycles. 
Occasions like birth, education, marriage and death, as we have 
briefly noticed in the Hwang family, are the stages that ever tend 
to throw out of gear the normal way of life. Each stage begins 
with a crisis. Each crisis stirs up change and is accompanied by 
the ritual which pulls life back from its deviation to a normal 
course. 
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Meanwhile store business took Dunglin to Foochow, where 
once again he met his old friend Cheng Lugo. Lying on long 
chairs placed side by side, the two friends reclined in the bathing- 
house where they had formerly visited. Once while they were 
talking lazily, a fortune-teller, dragging a long blue gown and 
beating a horn instrument, came up to them. Lugo signalled 
the fortune-teller, who stopped beating the horn. As the man 
in the long blue gown moved a chair near them, Lugo turned to 
Dunglin and asked him to name his “ eight characters ”, that is, 
the year, month, date, and the hour of his birth, in order to have 
a basis for calculating his fortune. 

Having taken this record of Dunglin’s birth, the fortune-teller 
opened his secret book and meditated for some minutes. Then 
he wrote a few phrases on a piece of red paper. Turning to his 
customers, he said, “ If you don’t mind, sirs, I will explain very 
frankly what I have written.” 


We don’t mind at all. Please go on with your explanation.” 

To begin from the beginning,” the fortune-teller said, cc the 
person whose fortune I am telling must have gone through many 
troubles during his life. He could not have seen the face of his 
father except in babyhood. Yet his mother lived a long life. In 
his teens he must have suffered loneliness, conflict, insecurity, 
poverty and much else. When he was just on the right track a 
great misfortune must have befallen him. That probably was 
the death of an important member of his family, from which point 
he began to bear further burdens. 


At the present stage of his life, he must be enjoying a state 
o progressive prosperity. He must now be a merchant dealing 
%uth trade balances and credits all day long. While he is manag- 
mg his business m the outside world, his wife, faithful and devoted, 
helps him manage the household affairs, so that peace rules in his 

Sfo t r C f hK , ° r . have at least four sons Who will help 
glonb, this family m the future. 

tl " S, f J* nay and business have been prosperous so far, yet 
Thh dano ^ V^^w 8 *”” 18 time within the next five vears. 
STnvS Pr ° bably ^ MsUk - «« that, he then will 
will be dr*tv S °? C ?l Cat trou ^ e > ™ which much of his property 
future h?e S’ C K ^ ^ T paSS ** ^erous period, b£ 

St^LT J m °°? “ the surface of the sL » 

at what the'fhrtf t ^ e ^ ends Lugo and Dunglin laughed 

™ D„n r ellcr had P ro Phesied. Would fate reallv 

carry Dunglin into a period of danger? 



CHAPTER III 


THE LAWSUIT 

As time went on, Fenchow and D unglia, the brothers-in-law 
and partners of the Hookow store, accumulated a considerable 
amount of money and they decided to make good use of it. They 
were thinking of building houses for themselves. They both went 
with a gcomancer to look around the village of Hwang for suitable 
building* sites. Stardng from the village, which is situated on 
the lower half of Pheasant Mountain facing south, they worked 
to the west towards Dragon Mountain, which protects the valley 
like a western wall. The stream and the Western Road both pass 
below the Hwang village and run parallel from east to west for 
a time, but they begin to separate once more at the foot of Dragon 
Mountain. The Western Road passes over the top of the 
mountain, leading directly westward, but the stream flow south- 
westward and turns round below the peak of the same mountain. 
When the expeditionary group came to the mountain peak they 
saw the slopes fall away abruptly below them and noticed a piece 
of farm land occupying a considerable space between the foot 
of the mountain and the turning point of the stream. The 
geomancer set his compass and took his bearings. Suddenly he 
screamed with joy. He had found a very beautiful site. He 
named it cc A-Dragon-Vomiting-Pearls ”, the mountain of course 
representing the dragon, the field and its crops the pearls, and the 
stream the saliva. 

Fascinated by this lucky site, Fenchow at once called the 
labourers from his village of Chenyang and ordered them to build 
a house on the land right before the dragon mouth, but without 
the knowledge of Dunglin. When Dunglin came to the spot, 
he saw at once that the plans left no room for erecting another 
house, and lie was very much disappointed. He was far from 
satisfied with this arrangement of his brother-in-law Fenchow, 
but as a junior he dared not complain. 

So, very unwillingly, Dunglin looked again for another site 
on which to build his house. Finally he found a suitable spot to 
the right of the other Hwang houses and standing aloof from the 
village. From this spot, looking south-westward, the house-site 
Fenchow had taken could clearly be seen. 

Dunglin hired labourers to erect his house and employed his 
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kinsmen ns helpers. For the building material he needed timber. * 
It was on account of the timber that Dunglin became involved 
in trouble once again. It is true, the seed of the trouble had 
been sown in the middle part of the previous century in his 
grandfathers time, but the harvest came to Dunglin. 

Dunglkfs present house was of respectable dimensions, that 
is to say. it was one big enough to accommodate fifty persons. It 
had been built by his grandfather. Yet at the time the grand- 
father had completed the house he had had only his wife and a 
daughter. So, to fill the newly-built house, he had invited his 
two elder brothers and their families to live with him. The three 
brothers had always been friendly g they co-operated in farm 
work and in the management of the household. Eut the arrange- 
ment nevertheless gave rise to the future trouble that was to beset 
Dunglin two generations later. 


These three brothers were also on good terms with an unde, 
their mother s brother, who was a headman among the d an Ou. 
This man came very often to the big house as a visitor. The 
dan of Ou were a prosperous group who lived in the village of Ou, 
ten miles along the trading road — the Western Road. Their 
houses were to the east, just across a wooden bridge, known as 
the Flower Bridge, which crosses the stream that flows to Hoohow' 
and joins the iGn River there. The Flower Bridge is a toll-gate 
on the trading road. All the people? living to the W'est of this 
bridge make up about twenty villages, including the town of 
Hookow itself and they form a natural cultural group. They 
rcier to themselves as the People Belov,* Flower Bridge in contrast 
t? People Above Flower Bridge, those of the villages upstream, 
but the people of both sides have always been dosdv related 
through marriage. 

Dunglin s grandfathers mother belonged to this dan of Oil 
Her brother, as we have said, was a village headman. But he 
was fond of his Hwang nephews, and one day he told the three 

t T 1 0X1 t ^ ie mountain — in his own dan lands, 

n 6 ht beside the Flower Bridge. This was, of course, a beautiful 

pm ,°A the Unde > hut he Gev ' er dreamt that this bit 
H the^ ^ Vr ° Uld bC a £0UTCe of con£ict between the two dans 


tv. ’ ^ the trees on this timber land had grown up, and 

bomS v££!t t0 - ^ 25 buildin S materials for h£ new 
Ste J Ynmcn and Ifongcbien, the two 

° f Ae bne dcsccndcd the two brothers of Dunglin’s 
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grandfather, he planned to go ahead and fell these trees. He 
asked Dungfei, a cousin once removed, to head the labourers 
doing the job. 

But when Dungfei led his group of labourers to the mountain 
beside the Flower Bridge and began to cut the trees, a band of 
men from the clan of Ou suddenly appeared claiming the right 
to possession of the trees. They prevented Dungfei from proceed- 
ing with his work. 

On hearing of the incident Dunglin sent more men to the 
mountain. But the other faction also increased its numbers and 
again interfered. Epithets and curses flew back and forth and 
the two parties soon began to resort to force. There was a clash 
and some men were wounded. 

Immediately after the bloody clash, Ou Asui, then the head- 
man of the clan Ou, rallied a band of his kinsmen, all armed with 
big knives on long shafts, and led them in a sudden rush to 
Dunglin’s house. They caught him, but instead of doing him 
harm contented themselves with warning him, backing their warn- 
ing of course with a display of arms. He must not ever again 
send his men to the timber land which they claimed was the 
property of the clan Ou. Dunglin argued his case singlchandcd 
against the lot of them with his usual eloquence and courage, 
though all the other males of his household had hidden themselves 
away. But Ou Asui paid no heed to his defence and simply 
threatened him with danger to his life and property if he were to 
persist in going further. 

At the time of this conflict over the timber land, the clan of 
Ou was wealthy, prosperous and prolific. There were altogether 
four lines descended from Dunglin’s grandfather’s maternal uncle, 
the very man who had originally allowed his three nephew’s to 
plant the trees on his land. Asui, the headman of the four lines, 
was a man of wealth and reputation. His position as headman, 
his wealth and a new house he had just recently completed all 
swelled his own self-pride and the pride of his family in him. 
When Asui heard that Dunglin also was building a new house, he 
took offence at Dunglin’s rise in the world. The building of a 
house of respectable dimensions is considered a great mark of 
eminence and success in the village world. Ou Asui saw a little 
peanut-seller, whom he had always despised, come to position and 
honour comparable to his own. His pique soon turned to wrath. 

Asui thought he could count upon the fact that Dunglin was 
inferior to him in all qualities — -wealth, fame, experience, age, and 
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the manpower of his following in family and clan. He thought 
Dunglin would simply yield to his threats and that soon he would 
have the trees cut for his own use without further ado. That is 
the usual way that a wealthy man becomes still more wealthy. 

But Ou Asui miscalculated. Dunglin neither yielded nor 
showed the slightest weakness. Threatened and offended, he 
grew angry and excited. He swore such a thing would never 
happen under the blue sky. He swore everybody knew that the 
trees on the timber land belonged to the clan of Hwang and that 
Asui’s claim was simply unjust and dishonest. In order to seize 
the advantage by striking the first blow, he resolved to take the 
matter to court. So Dunglin petitioned his case at the district 
yamen in Kutien. By this action, a long and important litigation 
began and a new turn of events opened up. 

The case disputing the timber land, which Dunglin had pre- 
sented rather impetuously to the government, was a very im- 
portant turning-point in Dunglin’s life. Fate brought Dunglin 
to meet his opponent Asui directly. The older man was proud 
and sour, but very experienced, while the younger was industrious, 
energetic but imprudent. Both were obstinate personalities, a 
pair of well-trained players ready for a giant game of chess. 

This was the greatest crisis that Dunglin had met in his life. 
As soon as the district prefect had issued summonses for the first 
trial, both parties of the clan Ou and of the clan Hwang sent 
representatives to his yamen. The pleaders were Yumen, Dung- 
chien Yuhun and Dunglin himself. The result of the trial came 
spee y enough : Asui and his three men were immediately 
dapped into pnson. As a matter of fact, the prefect had no 
right to hold them till after final decision. But in practice 
arbitrary injustice was the rule in this comer of the world where 

\Z Pt T? C ’ mamIy vd l ager5 and farmers, were ignorant of the 
corru P t only wished to threaten any litigants 

rnong the common people, clapping them into prison 
in order to extort more bribes. 

their headmerf came . over , clan of Ou when they learned that 

toSher tnd . ™ pnSOncd ' ^ thc Ou Idnsmen gathered 

Klf of SrirT? hCy J V0Uld Stand togethcr to the last on 

tints of which A^ eIS ' I he J Collectcd mone y from all the four 
tines of which Asm was headman -and returned to carry on the 

been in favour pr< ^ eCt *5!?^ dlc place of the one who had 
been in favour of Dunglin. The people of the clan Ou were 
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soon able to approach the new man with a petition for a second 
hearing. Again the result came as speedily as before. But this 
time Asui and his men were set free, and Dunglin and his Uncle 
Yuhun were taken off to prison. 

Dunglin entered prison with a heavy heart. He was kept 
isolated from friends and home until the second trial should be 
held. While the kinsmen of the clan Ou stood together behind 
their headman, a cleavage grew up among the Hwang families. 
Yumen and Dungchien, the elders of the other two branches of 
the clan, fearing they would be involved in further complications, 
withdrew from the lawsuit and relinquished their property rights 
to the trees. These two were related to the clan of Ou because 
one of Dungchien’s daughters had married a grandnephew of 
Asui, and Asui had a son-in-law who was in turn a nephew of 
Yumen. The nephew, more attached to his wife’s family than 
to his own, kept them informed of every detail of the secret plans 
of the clan of Hwang. Dunglin thus found himself deserted and 
betrayed. There was left to him only his Uncle Yuhun. But 
Yuhun, though poor and aged, would fight for ever for his nephew, 
Dunglin. And so he went with him into gaol. 

The news of Dunglin’s imprisonment struck the family at home 
like a thunderbolt. The helpless women, Grandmother Pan, 
Aunt Lin and Mrs. Hwang, wept and wailed. They could 
depend on no one except Dunglin, their only grown man and the 
sole support of the family, yet he was now in gaol. Gaol, in the 
minds of the villagers, was a sort of half-way step to the nether- 
world ; the next door beyond gaol was hell itself 

Eldest Go, Dunglin’s nephew, then a young and inexperi- 
enced man, immediately went to see Lei Wuyun, one of the most 
powerful men of the district. As an adviser of a district prefect, 
Wuyun was said to be very influential in politics. Earnestly 
begging Wuyun to use his influence to release Dunglin, Eldest Go 
offered him some money, which he accepted. Wuyun promised 
he would do his best. But no one knows whether he did ever 
try to do anything or not. It is certain that when Eldest Go went 
to visit Wuyun a second time, he talked as encouragingly as 
before. Dunglin, however, stayed on in gaol. 

Still another old uncle of Dunglin’s, his mother’s brother, made 
the journey afoot, in spite of his age, to see Dunglin in Iris prison. 
This old man, unlike the others, was faithful and made the trip 
three times, a fact which heartened Dunglin. It was he who 
kept Dunglin informed and who carried Dunglin’s messages home. 
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He calmed the agonized feelings of the women, especially those of 
his sister, Grandmother Pan. An old and experienced farmer, 
this kind uncle did all that he could. 

We must not forget Fenchow, Dunglhfs brother-in-law and 
business partner. The old saying is a true one : C£ Happiness 
does not come twice but misfortunes never come singly . 55 The 
store did not escape while Dunglin was in gaol. In the middle 
of one night a group of bandits broke in and stole all the money' 
in the till. They carried off Yao Yunseng, then the accountant 
of the store, who slept behind the counter. Thus Fenchow 
found his hands full : he had to build up the store business after 
the theft and he had to make plans for ransoming his accountant. 

Yunseng*s wife, upon hearing that her husband had been 
kidnapped from the store, moved into the house of Dunglin. 
Kneeling before Grandmother Pan, the matron of the Hwang 
family, Yunseng’s wife laid her head upon the breast of the old 
woman and w r ailed. The old grandmother, already deeply con* 
cemed about her son in gaol, thus had to bear the additional 
burden of the young woman s constant crying for her kidnapped 
husband. She felt as if she stood on the brink of an abyss. 

After a time Fenchow received a letter from the bandits. 
They called themselves « The Black Money Association 55 . Yun- 
seng must be ransomed, otherwise he would be shot. Fenchow 
then sent a middleman to the camp of the bandits to negotiate 
t e ransom and release. The bandits demanded a large sum. 
Most of the spare capital of the store had already been used up 
^ ^ new bouses, the expenses in the law'suit 
and the theft by the bandits. Fenchow had nowhere to turn 
to get more money. He stood between the devil and the deep 


In all this desperate situation was there really no way out! 
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they would lake it up to the provincial court at Foochow, the 
capital of the province of Fukien* 

Once the case was in the hands of the provincial court, a 
transfer of documents from the district of Kutien to the capital 
city was effected* In due course Dunglin and Yuhun were sent 
for trial to Foochow* The defendants, Ou Asui and his men, 
were summoned there as well. The court called for the testimony 
of the two previous trials and sat in judgment upon the conflict 
between the clan of Ou and the clan of Hwang. 

At the final trial both plaintiffs and defendants claimed the 
right of possession of the trees grotring on the mountain land beside 
the Flower Bridge. Dunglin presented the documents he had to 
support his claim. His chief exhibit was the document showing 
a contract written by his grandfather’s mother’s brother, then the 
headman of the clan Ou, leasing the mountain to his three 
nephews, Dunglin’s grandfather and two grand-uncles. The docu- 
ment was signed in 1849 and had been scaled by both parties. 

The defence, represented by Ou Asui, argued that Dunglin’s 
document was a false one. They asserted that on the date 
designated in the alleged contract, the ancestor allegedly contract- 
ing was in fact already dead. In support of his assertion, Asui 
presented in evidence the record of his clan book, in which the 
death of the ancestor in question was entered for the year 1846. 
If his evidence were good, then the contractor would in fact have 
died three years before his alleged contract was made. 

In the trial, therefore, the decision hinged upon establishing 
the date of the death of the common ancestor. Once the true 
date was proved, the validity of the contracts could be deter- 
mined. Fortunately for his case, Dunglin was able to get hold 
of a supplementary bit of evidence which threw much light on 
the question. This was a document embodying a contract of land 
conveyance made by the same contractor, the headman of the 
clan Ou, to a cousin of Dunglin's grandfather. The date of the 
contract was 1851, two years after the first lease. It proved that 
the contractor was not dead in the year 1 849, the time at wliich 
he wrote the contract with his three nephews. 

Now the question was whether the lease itself was forged or 
not. There was no doubt that the land conveyance was genuine. 
Finally, under careful examination, the seals, the signature, the 
style of writing as well as the quality of the paper showed that 
both contracts were genuine and could not have been forged. 

Thus all the evidence was in favour of Dunglin. At long last, 
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be won hi5 case. Asui was fined, and having lost his case, he was 
in much disgrace among the villagers. ^ * 

Gold is purer after passing through an intense heat ; jade 
is more precious after a careful polishing. In the same way a 
man is stronger after surmounting a crisis. Thus it was with 
Dunglin. In Ms dull gaol life he had often dreamt that he had 
beeiTmied and Ms soul taken to the netherworld. The destruc- 
tion of Ms store and the ruin of his family filled Ms mind. He 
passed the days in pain and sorrow. 

Free once again. Dunglin did not regret what had happened. 
He recalled the prophecy of the fortune-teller on the day when 
he vrzs with Lugo in the bathing house. He told Ms friends and 
fellow-villagers that Ms imprisonment and the waste of money 
over the lawsuit had ail been destined by fate. These things 
were prearranged by the heavenly gods. For the ffs heavenly . 
gods " we nowadays can read human brings themselves and for 
fate * ? human society. But however they might attribute them 
to destiny or the work of the gods, Dunglin and Ms villagers knew 
by trial and error how to manage their own lives! 

Free now from prison and the threat of the lawsuit Dunglin 
immediately took up his business again. As a first step he bor- 
rowed some money from the TiencM Bank, with wMch he had 
been originally associated. He used it first to help Fen chow* 
ransom Ytmseng, the store accountant from the bandit camp. 
The shop had come to the edge of bankruptcy, but Dunglin's 
victory won over Ms former creditors and customers, and brought 
Mm new associates. 

Dunglnrs popularity'- grew more and more as the villagers, 
travellers, and passer-by gossiped in the teashop of the 
Hv/ang village about the building of his new house and about his 
victory in the lawsuit. Yuhun, Dunglin' s old uncle and* copi- 
pamon in gaol, was a marvellous reciter of the stone of the 
A weH-eaucated farmer, he could sit in the teashop 
hour after hour describing, in detail, how he and Dunglin had 
argued fcetore the prelects and had defeated their opponents. 
He repeated it again and again, but Ms audience alwavs listened 
wide-eyed. 

Thus Dunglin finally got the timber he had sought, and his 
new house • was completed. It was by far the lamest house in the 
village. But before he could move into the new house, he had 
t0 £et a Mcky date for carrying out the task. 

Finally on the day chosen, in the morning when the sun had 
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just come up, each member of Dunglin’s family was ready and 
neatly dressed. They fell into a straight line, as in a parade, 
and marched one by one out of the main gate of the old house 
originally built by Dunglin’s grandfather. But instead of going 
directly to the new house, they made a wide detour by way of 
the big Western Road, the main* road below and through the 
village of Hwang. The procession was not only a show for the 
villagers.. The main road was considered most proper for such 
happy, prosperous occasions of ceremony and grandeur. 

The parade proceeded slowly and solemnly. Dunglin, the 
head of the family, led the group. He carried in his hands a 
steelyard with a large beam and heavy weights. It was a symbol 
that he could weigh rice and collect rents. Grandmother Pan 
followed closely behind her son. She carried an incense burner, 
symbol of the continuance of the family line. Eldest and Second 
Go, the two nephews, came next, carrying upon their shoulders 
a plough and a hoe, the most important tools and symbols of 
farming. Next came Third Go, with his classical books, Fourth 
Go with Iris case of legal documents, and Fifth Go with a box 
of four literary treasures, namely, a brush, some ink, some 
paper, and an inkstone. Sixth Go, the Little Brother, now six 
years of age, came next, carrying a pair of small red lanterns 
suspended at both ends of a small shoulder-pole. Mrs. Hwang, 
in her turn, carried upon her back her litde daughter, Chumei 
by name, and in her hand, a silver wine-pot and the cups used 
for festive occasions. She was followed by her sister-in-law, Aunt 
Lin, who carried a big pan, the symbol of food. Eldest Sao 
came next. Eldest Sao was the wife of Eldest Go, The word 
“ Sao 55 was used to designate Go’s wife. She had her litde son 
Shoutai on her back, and also carried a dressing-case, the con- 
tainer of a woman’s most precious things. Nanmin, the long- 
term labourer of die family, took up the rear. He carried on 
his shoulder an old-fashioned gun as if he were protecting die 
whole group on die march. 

The spectators of the parade were mostly die Hwang villagers, 
all related to Dunglin. They all greeted him, some with shouts of 
joy. As soon as the parade arrived at die new house standing 
'with its gate wade open, there broke out a crackling of fire- 
crackers as a sign of welcome. Thus did the group enter their 
new r residence in great excitement and followed by a crowd of die 
village lads. 

The house of Dunglin w r as built upon a gently sloping hillside 
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v/hich had been levelled into three successive terraces. These 
terraces were encircled in a square by high walls of stamped earth, 
painted white on the outer surface. The house differed from the 
other Hwang houses in one important respect : it had two fortified 
towers, one in the left corner of the front wall and the other in 
the right comer of the back wall. These towers made it possible 
to watch for bandits and to defend the house in case of attack ; 
for the walls of the tower v/ere pierced at intervals with rows of 
small gun clefts. 

If one wished to enter into the interior of the house, one first 
passed over the threshold of the main entrance to the front terrace, 
where a large open court occupied the middle of the enclosure 
and rooms lined both sides. These v/ere studies and guest-rooms 
where guests might stay overnight. There was a path built of 
flagstones laid evenly across the open court. The path ended 
with ten stone steps leading upward to the main hall of the second 
terrace above. 

Here was the main and the most important part of the house. 
At each side of the main hall, there were two series of apartments 
built of wood. In theory the house was supposed to be divided 
betv/een Dunglin and his dead brother Dim groin. According to 
custom rule, the elder brother should take the left half and the 
younger the right half. Consequently, when the Hwang family 
moved into the new house. Eldest Go, being the eldest son of 
Dungmin, took up the first apartments at the left and lived there 
with his wife and their son. The second suite of apartments, 
the future property of Second Go, were occupied by him and his 
mother. Aunt Lin. Dunglin, his wife and children lived in two 
suites of apartments at the right of the main hall. Grandmother 
Pan took up a rear chamber and shared it with Mrs. Hwang, her 
favourite daughter-in-lav/. 

On the central terrace, there v/ere side doors where wooden 
staircases led upward to a second story' taken up by' storage 
rooms. This second story was on a level with the third or rear 
terrace on which the kitchens and dining-rooms were built. 
There were also side doors to the third terrace. From them, a 
steep staircase of more than twenty steps, all of stone, led down 

rom t .c rear terrace to the back hall of the second terrace of the 
house. 


- ^ nCC Jf c ead3C£t da >" v >kcn the Hwang ancestors had settled 
in I C V1 2 S < ' > ^ ad never been a house so large and so 

magnificent as Dunglin s new residence. He had surpassed his 
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ancestors, even his beloved grandfather, in this, his creation. 
Remembering the hardships of his youth, the struggle of his rise 
in business, and the disaster of the lawsuit, Dunglin could look 
long at this new house and smile a smile of triumph. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HOUSE OF CHANG 


Some time before Dunglin moved into bis new mansion Chang 
Fenchow, his brother-in-law. had completed his house at the site 
A-Dragon-Vomiting-P earls. The Chang house was very like 
Dunglirfs except that the former, having been erected on level 
ground, did not have three successive terraces. It did contain, 
nevertheless, three parts : the front patio, the main dwelling- 
house, and the kitchens. In the rear there was a garden bounded 


on two sides by high walls with the back open. The arrange- 
ment followed the advice of the geomancer. and the natural wall 
of the steep mountain slope lay open to receive pearls from the 
dragons mouth above. 

Fenchow was now a man of fifty. He was slender, bony, and 
square of face. His eyes, sunken and dark, looked very sombre 


and fearful. As a doctor he wore a long bluish-white gown and 
walked along gently but upright. He always wore on his head 
a £I bowl cap with a red button on top, and carried with him 
a tv;o-foot pipe with a mouthpiece of false jade. 

When about twenty Fenchow r had already begun to practise, 
among the people both below and above Flower Bridge, the 
heahng he had learned from his father. Once long ago when 
Dunglin's grandfather met Fenchow’ for the first time, the old 
man had been so taken by the little gentleman who w'as so serious 
in his attitudes and so devoted to his profession, that a marriage 
between him and the old man’s granddaughter, Dunglin’s eldest 
sister, had been arranged. 

Though Fenchow* had always been a successful doctor, he 
could never rely upon his profession for the support of his family* 
A shrewd and far-sighted man, he alwavs seemed to foresee 
developments before others did. It was he who noticed the 
coming business development of the town of Hookow and sug- 
gested to Dunglin that they open a store there. The store had 
been very successful under joint management. Fenchow' was 
always thoughtful and looked Into the future. It was he who 
figured out the fluctuating trends of business while Dunglin, the 
^ C ^ e ^ et2 £5 nd * c longer of the partners, carried their plans 
• t * tC w brothers-in-law had learned to work perfectly 
' 0n ^ T ^ made plans, carried on business, accumu- 

3 $ 
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latcd money, bought their farms and built their houses in an 
amicable and profitable co-operation. 

In all the twenty years Fcnchow and Dunglin had been carry- 
ing on the business of the store in such perfect agreement and such 
close friendship, the moment of the house building, when Fcnchow 
intended to monopolize a lucky site for his own house instead of 
sharing it with Dunglin, was the first time in which Fcnchow had 
shown himself mean and a little selfish. 

Now Fcnchow lived in his new house. One day when he was 
alone in his study in the front patio, a man came in and greeted 
him. It was Chang Mowheng, Fcnchow's nephew once removed. 
Mowheng was an educated man who had studied for years in the 
elementary school in the Wang village under Wang Chihsiang 
and had known the brothers Wang Yiyang and Wang Livang. 
The village of the Wang clan, along the Western Road, seven 
miles from the district city of Kutien, is large. It contains a 
population of several thousand and divides them, according to 
location, into the Upper Wang and the Lower Wang. Wang 
Chihsiang, the master of the primary school, belonged to the 
former. He was, as we remember, the teacher of Third Go. The 
Wang brothers, Yiyang and Liyang, on the other hand, belonged 
to the Lower Wang. Yiyang was Dunglin’s old friend who had 
introduced him to the business stores and the Ticnchi 'Bank in 
Foochow. The Wang brothers had two big houses placed side 
by side. Liyang’s house stood on the right and Yiyang’s on the 
left. They had made their money from their store in Hookow 
and had become the richest family in the village. 

Mowheng was returning from a visit to the Wang brothers, 
and he presented his Uncle Fcnchow with a red envelope con- 
taining a card with characters written on it. The characters 
were the names of Liyang himself, of his father and of his 
grandfather, and the name of his daughter, Huilan — the last 
supplemented by her “ eight characters ”, that is, the year, 
month, date and hour of her birth. Such a card was the first 
step in the arranging of a marriage. Mowheng was acting as 
a go-between, as a man associated with both the family of the 
boy and that of the girl. 

Taking the red card, Fcnchow placed it under the incense 
burner standing before his ancestral shrine on the big table of 
the main hall. By this act he sought the advice of his own 
ancestors on the matter of this marriage between the girl proposed 
and his own third son, Mowde, now a student of Yinghwa 
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College in Foochow. Fortunately, a full three da ys passed 
without any unlucky omens. There had been no breaking of 
bowls and plates in the home, no cawing of crows over the 
house outside, no disputes and quarrels among the kinsfolk. 
All the signs led Fenchow to think his ancestors would consent 
to the arrangement of this marriage. 

As a further step Fenchow took the girl Huilan’s date of 
birth and that of his son Mowde to an astrologer, to determine 
once again the fitness of the young couple. Although Mowde 
was bom in a Pig-year and Huilan in a Tiger-year, yet a pig 
and a tiger never quarrel. Such an augury was considered 
good. All this done, Fenchow then sent off a similar envelope 
containing a similar card on which the name and birth date 
of Mowde and the names of his three most immediate forebears 
were written. At the house of Wang, Liyang similarly examined 
the credentials of the prospective groom. 

This marriage was an important occasion for the two families. 
The examination of omens was only one consideration. There 
was the equality of the status of two families to be considered. 
Fenchow and Liyang were both merchants and the standings 
of their families were roughly equivalent. Through Mowheng’s 
position as an associate of both families, the betrothal could 
easily be arranged. 

Before the betrothal ever took 'place, however, Mowheng, 
as go-between, had to make many trips between the families. 
The size of the dowry and the kinds of marriage gifts had to be 
arranged most carefully. Fenchow first drafted a list on a 
sheet of red paper, which was presented by Mowheng to Liyang, 
who then revised it, adding some items and deleting some others. 
It was then returned and a final agreement was arrived at. 

This done, they selected a date for the engagement. It was 
not until this date came that Mowde was notified and called 
back home from his school. 

On the day of the betrothal, the house of Chang was 
thoroughly cleaned and beautifully decorated. Red lanterns 
were hung up, new couplets of appropriate poetry were posted 
up and red tablecloths set out, covering the feasting tables 
half-way to the ground. For the feast was to gather in all the 
kinsmen and friends of the family. They all raised their wine 
cups and toasted their hosts and each other. 

The local name for the betrothal was cc exchanging the big 
cards , because the " male card 53 of the groom’s family was 
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exchanged with the “ female card ” of the bride’s family. Both 
cards were red and written in a ceremonial style, wishing good 
luck upon the betrothal and saluting each of the family heads. 
Mowhcng as go-between was the carrier of these cards. 

Mowhcng also carried to the bride’s house half of the dowry, 
a sum agreed upon between the two families beforehand. He 
went there with four labourers, each carrying gifts to the bride’s 
family. 

As soon as Mowhcng and Iris four labourers appeared in 
front of Liyang’s house, fire-crackers went off in a loud and 
noisy welcome. The feasting and the celebration had begun. 
Noodles, fruit, cakes and eight-cornered dumplings specially 
made for the occasion were spread before the family. 

This celebration over, the groom’s family and the , bride’s 
family were considered bound by the ties of a betrothal, but 
they still avoided communicating and meeting one another. 
Neither the family heads nor the future husband and wife could 
yet come face-to-face. 

A year was to pass, however, before Fenchow again sent 
Mowhcng, this time to request a date for the wedding and to 
present the bride’s family once again with gifts and dowry. 
This new portion was known as the second dowry payment 
in contrast to the first dowry payment made at the time of 
betrothal. The gifts this time consisted mostly of silks and 
other cloth to be used by the bride for her dresses. 

As soon as the wedding date was fixed, bridal cakes were 
presented to the bride’s family. The weight of the bridal cakes 
was carefully measured to an amount which had been agreed 
upon before the betrothal. Bridal cakes, indeed, were so 
indispensable that wealthy families used to insist upon a large 
number of cakes rather than additional dowry payment. Such 
cakes were made of rice dough mixed with sugar and bits of 
pork. The cakes were three inches square, and half an inch 
thick. The house of Wang distributed all these bridal cakes to 
its friends, relatives and neighbours. They in turn gave Huilan, 

* the bride, such gifts as earrings, bracelets, dresses, shoes, hairpins 
and clasps, dress cases and other ornaments to, complete her 
trousseau. For the first time she could do her hair up in a 
roll instead of plaiting it, for now she could safely count herself 
a bride. 

As the wedding drew near, the work of preparation in the 
villages became enormous. Relatives came from all sides to 
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stay in the house of Chang for the week before the wedding. 
They divided among themselves the work of sending wedding 
cards and receiving and recording wedding-presents, engaging 
musicians and the bridal sedan chair and decorating the house. 

Twenty labourers were sent by Fenchow to the house of 
Wang in order to bring back the trousseau of the bride. For 
the trousseau consisted now of four huge, high cases of clothing, 
four leather chests, two bamboo caskets, two wooden boxes, 
two sets of tables and chairs, a basin stand, a clothing stand, 
and four dressing-cases, two big and two small. In these cases, 
boxes and caskets there were many things : needles, pins, cords, 
threads, ribbons, palm fibre, bracelets, pendants, necklaces, 
eamngs, finger rings, hairpins, brooches, curtain hooks, lacquer 
trays, lacquer vases, clocks, mirrors, bronze mirrors, candle- 
sticks, yarn, sheer gauge material, silk, wool, blue cloth, tassels, 
shoes, and many kinds of garments. And lastly the dowry 
money which the groom's family had paid was wrapped in red 
paper and put in one of the dressing-cases. 

Just before the trousseau was carried out of the house of 
Wang clan, a lighted brazier uas set on the floor of the main 
hall. The family gathered to carry out the ceremony called 
“ sifting the evil eyes Each item of the trousseau was passed 
over the fire, piece by piece. Two specially-hired bridal maids, 
professional performers on this occasion, carried the rite out. 
As the things passed over the fire, they chanted : “ Let millions 
and millions of eyes be sifted out ; let gold, silver and treasures 
be sifted in.” 

In the house of Chang in the village of the groom a bridal 
room was prepared for the trousseau that was to be carried 
into it. Everything was new and clean. There was a big 
wooden bed with a frame lacquered on three sides with legendary 
pictures on it in different colours. Old Grandmother Pan, 
who was considered a lucky person because of the many descen- 
dants she^ had, was invited to conduct the ceremonial setting-up 
of the bridal bed. She came into the bridal room and hung a 
red curtain over the bed. She put a cluster of taro, with a 
mother-taro at the centre and the cluster of young taros adhering 
to it, under the bed. This was a symbol of fertility, for taro 
is one of the important foods in this comer of the world. Then 
s e put several rice stalks and five copper coins on the bed, 
symbols of productivity and wealth. She directed that a pair 
°t lanterns, bearing the characters for “ hundreds of sons 55 
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and “ thousands of grandsons ” be hung from the curtain hooks. 
And lastly she ordered several male babies to be brought in 
to sleep on the new bed in order to complete the magic of 
fertility. 

On the eve of the wedding day the Chang family sent a 
group of men to parade the bridal sedan-chair over to the village 
of Wang, to fetch home the bride. The chair itself was carried 
by four bearers and escorted by a theatrical troupe playing 
pipes and drums. Men of the household carried brilliant 
reddish flags and vari-colourcd lanterns with long handles, 
and bore baskets of foods to be eaten at the feast to take place 
at the bride's house. A cock and a hen were carried in one of 
the baskets, for it was the ritual that lire bride’s family should 
accept only the cock and send back the hen, as a token of their 
future hopes. In the rear of the procession, ten men carried 
burning torches in ease darkness should descend before the 
parade reached its destination. Whenever the procession came 
to a village, fire-crackers exploded in three prolonged bursts, 
followed by a final burst of music to attract the attention of all 
spectators. Mowheng, the go-between, led the procession, 
wearing a long blue gown, black jacket, and a “ bowl cap ” 
on his head. Only late at night did the procession reach the 
house of Wang, where the guests were entertained and where 
they passed the night. 

The following morning, the day of the wedding, Huilan 
got up early and took a ritual bath. Into her bath tub three 
things were put : some early rice stalks, some barley and some 
garlic. The rice stalks symbolized bearing many sons early ; 
the barley, changing a bride’s bad temper ; and the garlic 
future prosperity and good luck. After her bath the bridal 
maids helped the bride into her wedding-dress. Once again 
cacli garment and ornament had to pass over the ceremonial 
fire as all the trousseau had. The hired bridal attendants fixed 
Huilan’s hair roll and put her new red shoes on her tightly 
bound feet. 

Huilan was a charming and beautiful girl of nineteen. She 
was precocious and bold, and as the only daughter of the family 
she was rather spoiled by her parents’ indulgence. At times 
she had a bad temper and broke things wilfully. Different 
from other girls, who wept many tears during the days before 
their wedding, she took the occasion rather lightly. When her 
mother advised her to change her temper in her new surroundings, 
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Huilan curtly replied there was no need for her to worry about 
that 

As soon as Huilan was fully dressed in all her finery, her 
father Liyang came to carry her from her room to the main 
hall, now crowded by the relatives who were going to escort 
the bride to her new home. The father asked his daughter to 
step into a bamboo sieve which was placed on the floor. He 
must literally carry’ her on his back to the meeting-place of her 
kindred. The symbolism of the ceremony had it that she must 
not stand directly on the floor lest the “ wind and water ” of 
her home be carried by her into the husband's family into which 
she was going. Then Huilan knelt down to thank her parents 
and to weep at her departure. Her father placed a bridal 
crown on her head and her mother put a pretty artificial flower 
into her hair. Huilan turned to the ancestral shrine and kow- 
towed before her ancestors. 

A noisy crowd filled the main hall of the Wang house. 
Huilan, the central figure in the ceremony, walked from one 
bamboo sieve to another without setting her feet to the ground. 
She turned to each of her relatives and neighbours, one by one. 
To each of them she made an obeisance. Huilan was not a 
typical old-fashioned village girl who usually composed folk 
ballads expressing her love and hatred towards each of her relatives 
at this moment. But Huilan did her duty creditably. 

Just before Huilan went out at last to take her seat in the 
bridal sedan-chair, several additional rites were carried out 
First, one of the bridal maids burnt a piece of hempen cloth, 
a magical precaution against death, as hempen cloth is used 
in mourning. Next a boy baby was put in the chair for a little 
while as a hope that the bride might give birth to sons. And 
lastly, torches were lighted and carried round the chair to drive 
away e%’ery land of evil spirit 

The theatrical troupe started its playing of music as soon 
as father Liyang had put his daughter Huilan into the bridal 
sedan-chair. The chair is an enclosed box with only a single 
door on one side. When the door is closed, the bride simply 
sits in darkness. But the outside of the chair is very beautifully 
decorated with vari-colourcd curtains, cloth flowers, tassels, and 
embroidered pictures, all topped with a flowery pyramid. As 
ro°n as one of the bridal maids had closed the single door, 
Ku ~ ai l s rnot ^ ier threw grains of early rice and barley’ over the 
roof Oa the chair. Then the bearers lifted it up and carried 
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it away, and a chopstick was thrown after it to act as an arrow 
to ward off evil. 

Thus the bridal sedan-chair was carried out of the house. 
The young men of the household took up torches burning in 
the bright sunlight, and accompanied the procession which the 
day before had come into the village. The procession consisted 
of the people previously sent from the house of Chang in addition 
to the bride, and her two bridal maids who walked beside the 
chair. 

It was about dusk when the bridal procession arrived at the 
house of Chang, Mowyuch and Mowchiao, nephews of Fen- 
chow, each carried a big red lantern on a long handle and 
received them at the half-way point. Amid the continual 
explosion of fire-crackers and the accompaniment of music, the 
home-coming procession, the crowd that followed it, and the 
bridal sedan-chair made their slow way into the main hall of 
the bridegroom’s house. 

Now the most solemn ceremonies of the wedding began. 
The bride was the centre of attention. All the people crowded 
round the bridal chair. The maids struggled with difficulty 
to break a way for Mrs. Hwang, Dunglin’s wife, up to it. She 
had the honour of opening the door, and she brought her little 
son, Sixth Go, to bow before the bride and proffer her a mirror. 
The bride had a ‘'bag of five happinesses ” to reward Sixth Go, 
who officially invited her to come out of the chair. In the bag, 
there were five kinds of fruit : peanuts, red dates, hazelnuts, 
watermelon seeds and dried longans. The five fruits were 
called “ the five sons ” — symbols of marital happiness. In the 
vernacular they had special names : the peanuts were called 
“ Bearing-Sons ”, the red dates “ Early-Sons ”, the hazelnuts 
“ Increasing-Sons ”, the watermelon seeds “ Many-Sons ”, and 
the longans “ Dragon-Sons * 

The bridal maids helped Huilan to step out of the chair. She 
was crowned and veiled down to her shoulders so that she could 
not sec at all. They led her over a red carpet spread on the 
ground, chanting a rhythmic couplet as they walked : 

As soon as the bride stands in the middle of the hall, 

Tli ere is luck, long life, wealth and happiness for all. 

Mrs, Hwang, as matron of honour, led the bride over to a 
pair of dragon-and-phoenix candles which she lighted. They 
proceeded then to the bridal room, Mowde the groom, dressed 
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in a blue goivn and a black jacket, was already there sitting on 
the left side of the bed. He was a handsome young man with 
a round face and a dark complexion. Whenever he smiled, he 
showed off a gold tooth gleaming like an electric-light bulb. 
Although he had been educated in the city and had learned 
many new ways, he did not object to his father’s arranging his 
marriage. He rather felt like an adventurer and was burning 
with eagerness to look at his bride to see whether she was beautiful 
or ugly. The bride was brought to sit on the right side of the 
bed. She was still veiled and her head and face could not be 
seen. Here now was his life companion who sat beside him still 
unknown to him. It is said that if during this rite of sitting 
together, which lasts about fifteen minutes, the bride sits on the 
border of the groom’s gown, he will become a henpecked husband. 
Sometimes a daring groom slips the hem of the bride’s garment 
under the hem of his own, expecting thus to be dominant over 
her. But Mowde certainly did not believe this nonsense. He 
just sat there, meditating. 

The crowd waited outside in the main hall to see the most 
solemn part of the wedding ceremony carried out. Next, the 
matron of honour led the bridal couple out of the bridal room. 
The} were made to stand behind an offering table facing out- 
ward, the groom on the left and the bride on the right. Yao 
unseng, acting as master of ceremonies, came out and spoke a 
single word to them. “ Kneel,” he said. The groom and bride 
followed his order and went down upon their knees. “ Kow- 
tow, he said. They touched their foreheads to the ground three 
tunes. Stand up.” They got up. They paid obeisance to 
Heaven and to Earth. Turning inward, the bride and groom 
performed the same obeisance to the ancestral shrine of the 

d?,rin' ti AftCr ? at they bowcd t0 cach ot her face-to-face. All 
P K man r Ce thc bride was helped by the maids and 
occasionally bursts of applause broke out among the spectators. 

Ie buTdif th TT al the SOn § s <™c bridal maids, 

Mditfr? C ? aStCr ° f ceremonies and the cheering 

a11 hclped to make a din - 
Thc maids rlosprt it ^ oom retired to the bridal room. 

Here now camp if, C °-° r ^ Sbut ° Ut tbe ncase °f the company, 
secretly lo<£d fo P ” Vat ? ceremony to which the couple had 

SUCh Curiosit y- As soon as the 

His heart beat hpi '1^ u-™ 3 ^lowde came over to lift her veil. 

cat heavily as his trembling hands lifted off the veil. 
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But the first glance assured him of his bride's charms. Huilan 
in her bridal finery was as beautiful as the full moon. Mowdc 
was very lucky. He quite forgot what to do next until the maids 
reminded him he must lift the bridal crown from the bride’s 
head. As he performed the rite the maids continually repeated 
rhythmic couplets : 

When the bridal crown is lifted up 
. Then the family’s luck will fill the cup ; 

When the crown is raised above her head 
Let the groom buy land, and barn and shed : 

When the crown is set upon a tray 
Jewels rich will all be theirs one day. 

Mowdc heard nothing the maids were telling him. His 
whole attention was fixed on this bride whose beauty he beheld 
and whose fragrance he smelled. His happiness was beyond 
words. 

Next the maids took Huilan behind a screen and helped her 
lake off the ceremonial garments and put on a fashionable flower- 
printed robe. The groom stood waiting before a small red table 
on which ten dishes of dainties, a pot of wine, two wine cups and 
two bowls of rice were arranged in a traditional fashion. A 
ceremony of eating and drinking together had next to be carried 
out by the bride and the groom. Mowdc and Huilan sat down 
face to face at the table. One maid poured wane out into the 
cups which w f ere tied together by a red ribbon. Another maid 
took up a second cup and gave Mowdc the first half to drink 
and Huilan the second half. Still another cup was handed first 
to the bride and then to the groom. In this way Mowdc and 
Huilan exchanged wine six times. 

Huilan kept her eyes cast down all the w f liilc and tried hard 
to avoid smiling. But in the midst of exchanging the wedding 
cups, she seized a chance to look at her groom out of the comer 
of her eye. “ Oh, he is handsome ! ” she thought. She felt 
very happy and smiled a little. It w r as the beginning of mutual 
understanding between the husband and wife. 

Next there was a brief kitchen rite to be carried out. The ’ 
couple offered obeisance to the kitchen god. For the kitchen 
would be an important place for the bride, who shortly w r ou!d 
have to cook for the whole family into which she was marrying. 

During all these rites guests w r ere gathering in ever- greater 
numbers. The men were entertained in the study and the rooms 
off the front patio and in the main hall, while the women tvere 
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brought back to the' back hall and inner chambers. Fenchow 
and Mrs. Chang, the parents of the groom, were very busy 
receiving all the guests, each of whom extended his congratula- 
tions to the parents rather than to the groom himself. 

The main hall was so arranged that the groom and bride 
could come out to make their obeisance to all the older relatives 
of the family before the assembled company. In front of a big 
table on which the ancestral shrine was placed two big armchairs 
covered with red blankets were set side by side. Deep-red carpets 
were spread on the ground. The groom 'Stood on the left and 
the bride on the right, both facing inward towards the armchairs. 
As they took up their positions there was a surge among the crowd 
as everyone tried to get a look at the bride who appeared now 
for the first time without her crown and veil. Report of her 
charms and beauty spread from the front line of spectators back 
to the outer circles so that an audible hum of admiring comment 
sprang up. 

Soon Chang Fcnchow and Mrs. Chang, father and mother 
of the groom, came out, in full ceremonial dress. They sat down 
in the two armchairs, Fenchow on the left, facing his son, and 
Mrs. Chang on the right, facing the bride. Both groom and 
bride made obeisance to the older couple. The groom's 
parents sat there motionless, smiling and feeling very proud. 
After three genuflexions and nine kowtows had been finished, 
the parents got up from the armchairs and withdrew, leaving 
behind them a gift, wrapped in red paper, for the young couple. 
The next persons to be honoured were Mowkwei and his wife. 
The third in turn were Mowhun and his wife. Mowkwei and 
Mowhun were the two elder brothers of Mowde, the groom. 
When all the members of the Chang clan had been honoured, 
elder relatives outside of the clan but connected with the Chang 
family were also honoured one by one. The ceremony took a 
very long time, extending until midnight. 

After this the wedding dinner was served. There were four 
tables in the main hall, six tables in the open yard, and five 
tables for the women guests in the back hall. Midway through 
die dinner, after three courses had been eaten, there was a burst 
of fire-crackers. It was a signal for the groom to kneel down in 
the middle of the main hall and kowtow to all the guests, thus 
thanking them for taking part. All during the meal the bridal 
couple went about from table to table to drink the health of then- 
guests. 
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Most of the guests dispersed after dinner, but a few young 
men rushed to the bridal room in order to “ tease the bride ” 
as the custom went, their object being to make the bride laugh 
by all sorts of jokes, and to submit the bride and groom to all 
kinds of merry embarrassment. At long last they left, but not 
till the bride had bribed them with the gift of some of her 
handkerchiefs. 

At last the bride and groom could be alone in their room, 
happy and tired. When Mowdc asked his bride, “ How do you 
feel ? ” Huilan was too shy to answer and hid her face in the 
curtains. The bridal maids came in for the last time, their 
faces wreathed in smiles. They brought the groom the “ good 
luck cloth ”, a piece of square and reddish silk to be displayed on 
the morrow as the traditional test of virginity', and demanded 
their tips. Only then were the young pair left to each other. 

Next day there were further ceremonies. Wang Gliihkun, 
Huilan’s younger brother, arrived at the house of Chang. He 
brought with him two ordinary sedan-chairs and invited his 
sister and her newly-wedded husband to go back with him to 
the house of Wang. There were further ceremonies performed 
in the presence of the bride’s family. The new son-in-law was 
received ceremonially by Liyang, who offered him three times a 
brew of special tea and a puff of special tobacco. 

Mowdc and Huilan made their obeisances to the ancestors 
of the bride’s family. They again went through the ceremony 
of kneeling and kowtowing to clan members and relatives, this 
time those of the house of Wang. All the gifts they received 
this day became their private property because for the first time 
now they were deemed capable of owning private possessions, 
where before their marriage all their goods and money had 
belonged to their parents. Thcii; wedding was thus an important 
day in which trousseau, furniture and money were laid down 
as a foundation for a family of their own. 

In the days that followed, Mowdc and Huilan enjoyed many 
celebrations and many parties in the house of Wang and passed 
the most delightful time that they had ever known. Being a 
handsome, well-mannered, pleasant, well-educated young man, 
Mowdc brought joy to his parents-in-law. Later on the newly- 
■ wedded couple went back to live in the house of Chang. Fen- 
chow asked Mowdc to stay at home to help manage family affairs 
instead of returning to school, and Mowde accepted gladly. 

The marriage of Mowde was over and the life in the house of 
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Chang could return to normal. Mowkwei went once again to 
Foochow as the fish dealer for the firm. Fenchow came and went 
between the Hookow store and his new house. The family 
lands were cultivated now by Mowhun, Fenchow^ second son, 
and their hired labourer, Pcimin. 

Here now was another link in the circle of associations which 
Fenchow* had built up gradually during his life, bv his medical 
practice, by his partnership in opening up the store with Dunglin, 
by his business connections, by his building of the house, and last 
but not least, by his alliance with the house of Wang through his 
son's marriage. Tw*o circles of associations, that of Fenchow 
and that of Dunglin, w*crc now equally extensive and equally 
robust and prosperous and honoured in the villages, and both 
were closely interrelated. But were they going to differ as they 
grew* apart, and finally to meet different entK ? 



CHAPTER V 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 


One day while Dunglin was sitting at the counter an old 
gentleman entered the gate. Dunglin recognized the old man 
walking with the help of a stick. He was Wu Sungnan, an 
influential man of the town. Dunglin stood up to greet him , 
and politely offered him a chair. 

“ Uncle Wu, what wind sends you here to-day ? ” asked 
Dunglin as he went to get a water-pipe for the old man. 

u I have been wanting for a long time to come and congratu- 
late you, Brother Dunglin,” answered Sungnan. u You arc 
certainly the foremost man in town now.” 

“ Oh ! no, I am not good enough for that ! You flatter me 
too much, Uncle.” 

With this complimentary overture Sungnan and Dunglin 
both sat down to discuss the business of the selling and buying 
that had been carried on in the store. As they sat there Fcnchow 
happened to come over from the medicine department. Seeing 
Sungnan, he immediately brought him a cup of tea as a mark of 
courtesy. Sungnan expressed to both partners his admiration 
at the success of the store and the completion of their new house. 
He expressed to Fcnchow in particular his regret at not having 
been able to attend Mowde's wedding. He had heard, he said, 
that it had been a great and splendid occasion. 

In the course of further talk Sungnan told the partners that 
he had hired a teacher and was organizing a primary school to 
which he hoped they would send their children. Dunglin had 
long felt the importance of modem education for his children, 
especially after the litigation, and gladly agreed to co-operate. 
Without losing a moment Dunglin looked over to his cousin 
Dungheng, Yuhun’s eldest son, who was standing at the other 
side of the counter and sent him off to carry the message back 
to their home village that Sixth Go should come to town to attend 
school. 

As soon as Sungnan had left the store, Fcnchow said privately 
to Dunglin : “It seems very curious to me that a man like 
Sungnan should become an important man in the to^vn. Do 
you remember how sudden his rise was and how many rumours 
it stirred up ? He was originally only the owner of a bakery. 

49 c 
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Someone told me a certain cousin of his was a chief of one of 
the Black Money Associations and used to cache his money in 
Sungnan’s bakery. Then this cousin came to live ivitb him 
after he retired from his life of robbery. They say Sungnan 
murdered his cousin and got hold of all the money that the 
bandit had stolen. That is, they say, how he got rich.” 

Dunglin answered : “ I have heard that, but I never knew 
how much truth there was in it.” 

“Anyhow,” Fenchow continued, “ Sungnan built a new 
house after that and took a wife and a concubine. They say 
the house was haunted by the ghost of his cousin. Then he met 
a Western missionary who drove the ghost away for him and 
whose preaching of the Gospel converted him to Christianity. 
He offered his house to be used as a church in which services 
were to be held every seventh day and school on the other six 
days. Now the Chinese preacher and the school-teacher both 
live with him.” 

Dunglin said : “If that’s the case, his school is a missionary 
school.” He continued after a pause, “ That is all right. I got 
a letter from Third Go recently, which says that he has been 
baptized. At any rate, that’s the way to get to associate with 
the influential foreigners and church-people.” 

At this point an apprentice lad from the medicine department 
came to call Fenchow away, so that the talk between the two 
brothers-in-law came to an end. But a decision had been 
reached. 


The following day Dunglin’s second son, Fourtli Go, took 
Sixth Go , the Little Brother, to town to see their father. Dunglin 
did not take his young son to school himself. He asked Yao 
Kaituan, a newly appointed accountant, to do it for him. 
Kaituan took Little Brother by the hand and Walked with him 
up to the main gate of Sungnan s house. No sooner had they 
stepped into the house than they saw that both the right and left 
patios were crowded with children, each sitting beside a desk. 
The school-teacher was a middle-aged man dressed in a long 
gown He welcomed Kaituan by putting lus hands together 
an owing is head. , Kaituan performed the same courtesy 
m return. Then he asked Little Brother to kneel before the 
teacher as all students do when they first meet their teacher. 

Brnt^ r an l me ’ F ° Urth °° had bro ^ ht a for Little 

th^rr f ^° m ^ and the tcacher ordered it to be put in 

the second row m the nght-hand patio. 
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Sixth Go, the little boy who had officiated at Mowde’s wedding 
by carrying out tine rite of inviting the bride out of her sedan- 
chair, was now eight years old* He was a weak, pale child, and 
as he had been brought up in small home-village, he was very 
shy and afraid of strangers. As soon as he had sat down at his 
own desk he began to regret his having come to school. He 
did not want his elder brother Fourth Go to leave him. When 
the elder brother left through the school-house door, the little 
one’s eyes filled with tears. He felt so lonely among strangers, 
like a young goat lost in the wilderness. The preacher’s son who 
sat in the first row looked back at the country child and ridiculed 
him. “ Look at the miller pressing out the oil,’ 5 he said, referring 
to Sixth Go’s tears. Little Brother could endure it no longer. 
He ran out of the school-house after his brother and demanded 
to be taken back with him. 

Dunglin, however, was a stern and severe father. All his 
sons looked upon him as the tyrant of the family and tried to 
keep as far as possible away from him. But they always obeyed 
his orders like imperial edicts. Pale little Sixth Go of all the 
brothers feared him most and did not feel any affection for him. 
It did not help, then, that his father mercilessly told Fourth Go* 
to return home to the village as soon as the two of them appeared 
back at the shop, and ordered Little Brother to go back to school 
alone. The second day of school life for Little Brother in fact 
was more frightful than the first, when the teacher- began to 
examine him in his lessons. 

So the third day after breakfast Little Brother lied to his 
father when he promised he w r ould go straight to school and 
instead simply turned off in a homeward direction. After a 
little while he saw T Dungheng in the main street of Hookow and 
w r atched him closely, intending to follow him to the village. As 
soon as Dungheng left the towm. Little Brother followed him at 
some distance beliind, and thus they both w r alked tow r ards the 
village of Hwang. AVhen Dungheng finally discovered him, it 
w*as too late to stop him because they had already arrived at the 
edge of the village. 

When Little Brother thus made his sudden appearance before 
his mother, Mrs. Hw T ang, she welcomed him warmly because she 
had missed him so very much. He clung to her, crying and 
swearing that he would never go to school again. He W'ould 
gladly feed water-buffaloes his whole life long if only he might 
stay and live with her. Mrs. Hwang w*as a tender and warm- 
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hearted woman. She took him up into her arms and soothed 
him. She began to tell him a story that she well knew would 
please him. Gradually the fears of his school life were pushed 
out of his little mind and his heart was full of happiness. Mother 
and son chatted and laughed together and all seemed well 
again. 

But happiness reigned only till word came that Dunglin, too. 
was coming back to the village. They were greatly startled at 
the news of his coming back. Little Brother felt the threat of 
punishment hanging over him. His cheek burned and his 
heart beat painfully in his breast. As swiftly as he could he 
left his mothers side and fled through the back door of the kitchen, 
intending to run deep into the forest on the mountain behind the 
house. But Mrs. Hwang followed him out and pleaded with 
him to return. Little Brother was thus led back to be the victim 
of his tyrant father. 

In the heat of his anger Dunglin broke a bamboo stick beat- 
ing his son for disobeying. The little boy was ordered to leave 
for school without a moment's delay. Sixth Go cried for help. 
Mrs. Hwang, who usually obeyed her husband, to-day remon- 
strated with him for the sake of her little son. ** It was not 
Little Brother’s fault,” she said, “ I asked him to come back.” 

Dunglin turned upon his wife and shouted, Shame* on you I 
Don't you understand that I am sending your son to school for 
his own good ? I am not putting him in prison I ” 

Mrs. Hwang fell silent and dared not try any further to stop 
the fathers beating of his son. But Grandmother Pan and Aunt 
Lin came running out together and they tried to stop Dunglin. 
But no sooner did they get near him than he picked up the crying 
boy and carried him out of he house. The women called 
after Dunglin to come back and take lunch at home, but he 
refused. The boy cried louder and louder as his father carried 
him upon his shoulder, walking away to the Western Road. 

The three women. Grandmother Pan, Aunt Lin and Mrs. 
Hwang, came out of the house and stood outside at the main 
gate watching father and son. Not far from the house Dunglin 
put Little Brother down again upon the ground. But the boy 
mused to walk and lay down in the road. Snatching up a 
sdcfc^Dunglm beat his son once more, but this time with heavier 
owi c 0 that his victim screamed out at the top of his voice. 

♦ ?u CC ^° men ’ * n their bound feet, ran along quickly 

o them. But to their disappointment the father picked up the 
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boy once more and carried him farther away as soon, as they 
got near. 

At sunset Fourth Go came home from his work on the farm 
and learned how Little Brother had run away from school and 
how he had been punished and carried, away. Mrs. Hwang 
urged Fourth Go to go to see Little Brother. She knew he was 
good to the boy, who had been his bedmate since the birth of 
their youngest sister Chumei. So the two brothers, Fourth Go 
and Sixth Go, met in the store, and the little one showed his 
swollen hands and feet, hurt in the punishment that he had got. 
The elder brother soothed him and advised him to be a good boy 
from then on. 

Yet when Fourth Go was about to leave the store, Little 
Brother, who dared not run away again, clung to him and would 
not let him leave. The two brothers had always been very 
fond of each other. But Dunglin came out and snatched the 
litde boy away from Fourth Go and carried him into the back 
room. Hearing the crying of the little voice from the bedroom, 
Fourth Go left the store with a heavy heart. He broke into tears 
when, arriving home again, he was asked by his mother about 
his little brother. 

It may seem strange that Dunglin was so stern about putting 
his little son into school. Haring himself experienced many 
difficulties and handicaps, Dunglin realized how essential it was 
that the boy be educated in order to make his way in life. His 
hopes of moulding his little son were certainly to prove effective 
for Little Brother, who as we shall see later became a highly 
educated man. If Dunglin had allowed his son to follow his 
own wishes. Little Brother might for ever have remained a mere 
buffalo boy. With the bitter lesson of the litigation in his mind, 
Dunglin could insist that his plans be carried out. With the 
best interests of his son and his family at heart, Dunglin enforced 
his personal authority, and made the boy conform to his new 
environment. 

Indeed a few days later Little Brother began to take an 
interest in his school life. The first boy to whom he spoke was 
Wei Chenchin. Ghenchin was older but not so bright as he. 
Soon they became friends and also occasionally enemies. In 
the arithmetic class Little Brother always showed his quickness 
by solving the problems long before the others, so that his school- 
mates all came to him for the answers. He was also quick to 
learn in his other courses — history, geography, penmanship and 
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composition. The preacher's son. who had despised him at 
first as a country child, soon became friendly with him. 

The school was planned by missionaries and preachers. 
Under the school organizer. Sungnan. and the teacher, a modem 
cumctilum had been adopted. But the old traditions which 
still existed in the family and village schools were more or less 
maintained. Once when Chenchin was about to recite an essay, 
he turned his bach on the teacher as an old-fashioned student 


would. He stopped half-way through his recitation, for he had 
not memorized the other half. Little Brother, vriio sat beside 
him, tried to help him by whispering to him. Unfortunately 
the teacher heard him. The teacher at once took a white chalk 
and marked two circles on the ground. Chenchin and Little 
Brother had each to stand in one of them for some hours as 
punishment. The punishment was a modification of st kneeling 
incense before the shrine of Confucius. Confucius was no 
moiC , lor in the missionary schools the Church prohibited the 
worship of other gods than Jesus Christ. But the punishment 
remained, tnough in a modified form. A student who had had 
to do^ kneeling incense ?? in former days had knelt down before 
the snnne and hdd^an incense stick in both hands. Not until 
the incense stick had burnt completely away was he allowed to 
stand up. 


tc Ero *- nCt °ften won rewards for his diligence in study, 

i^the teacher drew with his red brush pen a mark in the shape 
Ot an eg- on the palm of Sixth Go s hand, this indicated he should 
T ar T CC * 211 The boy would then show* the cc eag 7 
tz vf P ‘dm either to his Uncle Fenchow or to the accountant 
- ° ne T ° f ' vould ^rtainly buy an eag for him that 
L ; f* Erotlier never showed his esrgs to his father ; 

She* 1*“ ® nt Du "Slia grew more fond of Us son 

as he Tif-vpr f ; roade progre» in his school studies, especially 
» he „„ er faded Jo get Us nante listed fc, all'lKhool- 

mates in the final examinations. 

activities^ Brother became active in outside 

had a v-oode?,^ V ^ S /£* t thletlCS class at sch ° o1 - Each student 
as cornmandpr" r tjU C ^ a ^ ler a rea * §™- The teacher, acting 
• OUt 0rders t0the ^ents, marching and 
22 He teu ^t them to sing war 

practisf^i vha* tt>” mter school the students themselves 

Sot ie ! ***** class. In 
✓ °P of organization from a troop of 
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soldiers stationed in the town, of Hookow. They kept a book 
recording the office of each person of their group. During one 
period Ghenchin tried to compete with Little Brother for the 
commandcrship. The students proposed to vote by secret 
ballot. Two candidates. Little Brother and Ghenchin, had their 
names written on a piece of paper. Those who favoured Little 
Brother wrote their names under his. "When the ballots were 
opened, no names were found under that of Ghenchin, and he 
was thus defeated. Chcncliin, however, tried to make up by 
studying diligently, in order to win back his place with his 
fellow-students. But this proved in vain, for he never won 
favour even for studying hard. 

One evening Little Brother, as commander of the group, 
ordered his army to march into the store belonging to his father 
Dunglin and his Uncle Fcnchow. Every one at the store was 
greatly surprised, and people came from the neighbouring 
stores to look at the “ army Surrounded by the spectators, 
Little Brother called out his orders and the troop practised the 
exercises which they had learned at school. In addition, they 
went through the new drill they had copied from the real army 
squadron, who drilled in the Ullage every morning. The 
performance of the students brought up a roar of laughter from 
the crowd. Dunglin, sitting at the counter, looked at his little 
son’s army with great pleasure, and at last felt proud of him. 

There was a girl named Chang Yuehying in the school, 
sitting in the row behind Little Brother. She was the eldest 
daughter of Mowlicng, the go-between of Mowde’s marriage. 
Mowheng was the owner of a grocery store in the town of Hookow. 
His business had been so prosperous that he had moved his 
family from the Ullage of Chenyang to live in the back room off 
the store. As an educated and <c modem ” man, Mowheng sent 
his daughter to the primary school to study among the boys. 
Yuehying was a very well-behaved little girl and never mixed 
much with the boys. She had a face as round as the full moon, 
clear bright eyes and crescent eyebrows. A very beautiful 
dimple appeared on her left cheek whenever she smiled. 
Yuehying and Little Brother were very friendly, not only because 
of their family relationship, but also because they were both 
interested in their lessons. 

Once Yuehying went to wash her hands in the washroom at 
die side of the school-house, and Ghenchin, the boy who was a 
rival of Little Brother’s, came after her and tried to embrace her. 



the golden wing 

She grew verv angry, but because of her timidity only told the 

ston privatc? y to Little Brother. He immediately reported It 

to the teacher. The teacher got very much 

kind of action was most vulgar and one of which an cd 

should never be guilty. He seized a bamboo trek and beat 

Chenchin on the head with it. He was so fu J™ ^ 

the bamboo stick, which was ordinarily used only to beat a 

student’s palms, to strike the lad’s head 

When in the store Little Brother did not spend much time 
in his studies but asked people to tell him stones or amm 
himself making water-mills, bird-cages and grass baskets. Une 
day be even stole a box from the medicine department to mal, 
one of his inventions, and as a result he was again sev ) 
punished by his father. This time he thought the punishment 
was unfair. For he had just begun not to fear his father so muen 
as before, because now Dunghn was beginning to indulge nun 
somewhat over his school successes. After this new punishment 
Little Brother cried the whole afternoon. As he was crymg, 
Mowheng, who liked him very much and who by chance happened 
to pass the place, came in to soothe him, but even be cou 
stop the boy’s crying. Mowheng left in disgust. He told the 
store people that he had spent two hours with him and had sun 
been unable to stop the stubborn boy from weeping. His on 
ness for the boy lessened. Later, as a result, when Third o 
asked Mowheng to betroth his daughter Yuchying to Litt e 
Brother, Mowheng flatly refused him. # , 

Meanwhile Little Brother grew accustomed to a life divide 
between the store and the school. For the time being he forgot 
his life in the village. Gradually his father, instead of his 
mother, became his constant associate. His father grew more 
and more attached to his little son. In the end not only the 
relationship between the father and son changed considerably} 
but others too began to note the change and to come to regard 
the boy in a new light. 

Little Brother, however, did not completelylose all association 
with his family and village. At the Dragon Boat Festival, 
Dunglin sent his little son back home. Little Brother was 
extremely glad to see his mother and elder brothers and to enjoy 
family life again. When he reached the house, he saw new 
couplets posted on the sides of the gate. On the lintels of the 
gate there hung branches of calamus with their sword-shaped 
leaves to ward off evil influences. He entered the house amid 
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the clamouring of the children, his sister Chumei and little 
nephew Shoutai, who crowded round him asking for cakes. 

Mrs. Hwang, Aunt Lin and Eldest Sao sat in the hall in the 
third terrace, preparing three- and four-corncrcd dumplings. 
The dumplings were made from glutinous rice and mixed with 
meat, fruit and beans. Bamboo leaves were used to rap the 
dumplings together, which were tied with grass strings to form 
bundles. The bundles of dumplings were boiled, and then hung 
from the ceiling, whence they would be taken down from time 
to time to be eaten as delicacies. 

'When Sixth Go came in, he showed his mother a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs and a paper fan on which several lines had been written. 
The paper fan had been given to Sixth Go by his school-teacher. 
It was the tradition that at the Dragon Boat Festival a feast was 
held to which the students invited their teacher. Afterwards 
the teacher distributed gifts of fans and handkerchiefs to the 
students. Fifth Go, who had gradually become a leader of the 
village youngsters, wanted the fan in order to show it to his 
companions, but Little Brother would not give it to him. In 
the tussle Fifth Go snatched the fan and tore it to pieces. Sixth 
Go cried in dismay. Fourth Go, on good terms with Little 
Brother, came to the rescue and grabbed Fifth Go and the two 
brothers fought. Although Fourth Go was two years older than 
Fifth Go, he was small for his age, so that their strength 'was 
almost equal. Mrs. Hwang, their mother, tried to separate 
them, but she could not stop them from wrestling. From that 
day on the two brothers fell out and fought each other. 

To appease her children Mrs. Hwang took out some 
embroidered incense-bags and distributed them as festival gifts. 
The bags were all very small, embroidered in the shapes of birds, 
tigers, wolves, fish, drums or fans. Each bag was filled with 
fragrant incense powder and carefully sewed together. Each 
was tied with a ribbon so that it could be hung around the neck. 

The family celebration was held at noon on the fifth day of 
the fifth moon, the proper day for the festival. Although 
Dunglin and Third Go did not come home for the occasion, the 
other members enjoyed the feast much as usual. They drank 
realgar wine, which was made by putting realgar powder into 
ordinary wine. They used the realgar mixed with water to smear 
the foreheads of the children. Sixth Go , Chumei and Shoutai, 
in traditional fashion. Fourth Go even made a realgar powder 
cylinder which was lighted up and whose fumes it was said would 
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ward off poisonous influences. After it had burned out, he took 
the smoky cylinder and wrote a few words with it on the walls 
for good luck. There is nothing like realgar powder to ward 
off calamities such as plagues or other diseases, poisonous snakes 
and insects. 

In the afternoon Fourth Go and Little Brother went to the 
town of Hookow. There on the Min River Dragon Boat racing 
was carried on for several days. The story has it that the Dragon 
Boats commemorate a loyal minister and poet of Ancient China 
who was drowned. Four-cornered dumplings were thrown into 
the water to feed the spirit of the faithful man. Racing was very 
popular at this time in the region around Foochow. 

Soon after the festival the summer vacation began. Third 
Go came back from Foochow and brought with him Chen 
Shankai, his classmate and a sworn brother. Shankai was a 
man about twenty, of great stature, square-faced and broad- 
shouldered, stout and energetic. He liked to talk, tell stories 
and make jokes. The members of the Hwang family all soon 
liked and respected him. 

Once that e summer, strolling along with Third Go and his 
three younger brothers up the lull behind the house, Shankai 
ooked up at the mountain ridge and exclaimed, “ Here is £ wind 
and water , brothers ! The mountain which looks like a 
pheasant from which fact it gets its name, has its head and face 
l f ° er Cj but ^ twists one of its golden wings toward 
^ be the rca5on *hy your family is pros- 
w et , me t CaU your house ‘ The Golden Wing Third 

repeated whatT^w'^ deIighted b >' this suggestion. They 
who tonic *tL 3 Sai< ^ tQ tbe mem ^ crs the Hw'ang family, 
eitd 1C -S Cat l CtiOUS "“ S Shankai was a well- 

thaTttl Tr V ' h -n 8ht Ks carried ™re weight 

“ 2 ° , m ™ £ eom ancer. The phrase spread 

, ,he '’?**“ and from ,he viLger* to the 

zt sit ^ 

the Hwana brothp S alwayS Very P leasant for students. That of 
sworn brother Sh^^ ^Th S ° r CCauSe of the c °mpany of their 
light to stS nZrU ? Cy ° ften Went under the moon- 
villages. Com£g to theTanSS^! & ° m , the neighbouring 

on the grass to talk and consum^t^ 1 ^, 111 ^ WOuld Slt d °'™ 
daytime hours su™™ 1 v U ? C tlcIr s Pod. They r spent their 

' h ° UrS SWlmmin S’ cLm bing the hills, and collecting wild 
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fruit, or paying visits round about. Sometimes they went to see 
Mowde and to have lunch with him in the house called 
A-Dragon-Vomiting-Pearls. After stealing sweet potatoes from 
mountain terraces, they would hold their picnics merrily high 
up on the peaks. In the village world, the stealing of fruit and 
potatoes was so frequent and so accepted that no one regarded 
it a crime. 

Time when it is pleasant flies like an arrow. So Shankai 
and the Hwang brothers thought at the end of the vacation 
when once again the students had to leave for their schools. 
Everyone was saddened at their going. Shankai had been 
treated like* an adopted son. He made the round with Third 
Go when he went to pay his respects to each of the family. 
Grandmother Pan took out two boiled eggs and some horse- 
beans and gave them as her parting gifts to him, because she 
loved him as a grandson. When he went to say good-bye to 
Dunglin in the town, Dunglin insisted again and again that he 
must come back again later. Thus began the relationship 
between Shankai and the family, started in such an ordinary 
way, but to become immensely important in the future life of 
the family, as we shall see. 



CHAPTER VI 

VILLAGE FESTIVITIES 

Shortly after the departure of Shankai and Third Go, the 
season of tomb sacrifices arrived, an occasion to be participated 
in by all the families of the Hwang village. The first sacrifice 
— to the first ancestor — always took place on the first day of the 
eighth moon. Their first ancestor, in the case of the Hwang, 
was the great-great-great-grandfather of Dunglin’s own grand- 
father, the man who had migrated out of South Fukien up along 
the Min River and had settled down so long ago in this little 
village of the Hwang. It was his misfortune that at the time of 
his arrival, all the land surrounding the village was already 
occupied by earlier settlers. Yet, by dint of hard labour, he had 
gained a foothold in the village. He certainly could never have 
imagined that several centuries later ninety-nine per cent, of the 
population would belong to the clan of Hwang, and only one 
house, the village inn, be left to be run by others. To-day the 
Hwang villagers, all of the same descent, arc closely bound 
together in so fierce an allegiance to each other against outsiders 
that their settlement is named “ the barbaric village 5 \ More- 
over, the clan still retains a special brogue of the dialect of South 
Fukien which the neighbouring villages do not understand. 
When the Hwang villagers do try to communicate with outsiders, 
they must use the dialect of the whole district, the Kuticn dialect, 
named after the chief city of this part of the province. To this 
very day the first ancestor’s descendants, in their hearts as well 
as in their language, arc truly a clan. 

The rites of tomb sacrifice have been developed through 
tradition. The first ancestor is said to be the nominal owner of 
a piece of land, usually called the ancestral plot, and cultivated 
in rotation by the different families among the different lineages 
of the dan. Each year, whichever family is temporarily the 
tenant in charge of the ancestral land gets the right to the produce 
of the plot. But it also has the duty of making sacrifices and 
preparing a feast for the whole clan for that particular year. 
The ancestral plot is of course never permitted to be sold, and 
the whole clan has a collective responsibility towards it. 

The tomb of the first Hwang ancestor is situated on a 
mountain-top half-way between the clan tillage and the town 
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of Hookow. On the day of sacrifice Fifth Go and Little Brother, 
the family representatives chosen to do so, went up early to the 
tomb to preserve for their family the better seats for the noon 
feast. Though they arrived at the tomb by mid-morning, there 
were already many village children there. The surface of the 
tomb had been cleared, weeds uprooted and earth cleared away. 
Seats were placed on the left and right wings of the tomb yard. 
About twelve seats formed a circle arouhd a depressed space, 
round but level, which was to serve as a table. 

Having ai'rived a litde too late at the tomb, Fifth Go and 
Little Brother had to look carefully here and there for a suitable 
place to set their own family’s table. A place shadowed by the 
tall trees that grew about the tomb was pleasant. The experi- 
ences of each year had taught the village boys where to look for 
the more desirable places. 

While Little Brother carried on tire search for a suitable place, 
Fifth Go fell to quarrelling with a village boy of about his own age. 
Fifth Go wanted to occupy a space which the village boy claimed 
was his. The boy had laid his belongings on the space as a token 
of his occupation, but Fifth Go argued that he himself had put 
down green branches on the seats, an act traditionally recognized 
as the sign of first occupation. In the heat of their argument the 
village boy and Fifth Go began to wrestle. Little Brother, the 
potential enemy of Fifth Go at home, now became his sole ally. 
He flew to help Fifth Go by throwing away the possessions of the 
village boy and by\ising a stick to beat the boy’s feet. Attacked 
by the two brothers, the boy felt himself defeated and retreated. 
He could have beaten Little Brother up if he had wished, but 
he would not do so because Little Brother was too young to be 
his match. 

By and by more village people assembled and soon some thirty 
casks and as many baskets of food appeared, brought up to the 
tomb by the family conducting the sacrifice. Among the crowd 
of people who climbed the mountain to the tomb were many 
members of the House of the Golden Wing. Little Brother called 
out to Chumei, who rode upon the shoulders of Fourth Go, and 
to Shoutai, who was carried on the back of his father, Eldest Go. 
The two children answered the call of Little Brother and came 
over to where he stood at the top of the tomb entrance waiting 
for them. 

Hunglin and his clerk Dungtzu, the brother of Dungfei, came 
up to the tomb from the direction of the town. The children 
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rushed down to receive them and led them to join the space 
reserved for their family* Dunglin was certainly conspicuous 
among his fellow-villagers, standing out like a crane among a 
flock of barnyard fowl. He was heavy and strong. His counten- 
ance was bright, and his carefully trained moustache made him 
look impressive. He was simply clothed in a suit consisting of a 
short upper garment and broad trousers, all made of lustrous 
black silk. In this he was more elegantly dressed than the other 
men, who mostly wore hempen clothing produced by the village 
women. But Dunglin’s superiority was not simply to be judged 
from his outward appearance. His choice of words, his quick 
speech and command of argument, Iris nimblcncss of thought, his 
great experience in the outside world as well as his tact in dealing 
with people of all kinds, all gave him authority and leadership. 
As perhaps the most successful and able man of the village since 
the days of the first ancestor, Dunglin was on this occasion greeted 
respectfully on every hand. 

After a while fire-crackers were exploded and echoed across 
the mountain. The village children shouted to each other and 
raced about. Their elders greeted each other, smiling and laugh- 
ing together. Every face seemed full of delight and happiness. 
Suddenly a leader beat upon a big gong, a sign to summon all the 
descendants to pay their obeisances to the ancestor and ancestress 
who lay in the tomb before them. The silent mountain-top now 
suddenly became at this moment a great stage, on which was to 
be enacted a solemn play accompanied by solemn music. 

On the ground before the tomb the village people, old and 
young, knelt down and kowtowed thrice. As the space was too 
small for all the people to perform the ceremony at the same 
moment, they came and went like water flowing in a stream. 
Late-comers quickly took up the places left vacant by the earlier 
celebrants. On a great stone table before the inscribed tablet of 
the tomb, delicacies were spread, "wine cups filled up with wine, 
candles and incense sticks lit and finally paper money and paper 
ingots set together to make a bonfire. 

After the obeisances the family conducting the sacrifice began 
to distribute the food to the different dining places and the people 
took their seats to begin their picnic. Whenever the village elders 
raised their wine cups to toast one another, they added words 
to their toasts celebrating the merits of their forefathers. All the 
males °f the clan, from those first able to walk to those of old age, 
pa cipate m this sacrificial feast. There were no women, 
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though a few girls under the age or ten had straggled along and 
were also present. This was one of the greatest gatherings the 
elan of Hwang had ever known. 

The tomb sacrifice of the clan of Hwang lasted for about ten 
days. Each day the people swept only one tomb, and each clay 
they progressed from the tomb of more remote ancestors to those 
of the more recent ones. Like the branches of a tree, different 
lineages of a clan deviate from a single ancestral trunk. So in 
respect to the more recent ancestors the different lineages 
separated to sacrifice at their proper tombs, Dnnglin’s family 
certainly did not forget the tomb of Dunglin's grandfather, the 
site of which was A-Mousc-Fnring-A-Bam. When Dtinglin and 
his Uncle, Yuinm took the younger members to sweep the tomb 
of the lucky site, they carried along the sacrificial delicacies. 
Yuinm knelt down before the tomb and read aloud a prayer 
composed by himself. He was a literary man who had formerly 
been a teacher in the village school. Dimglirt, who did not read 
or study much, cared little about the composition of a prayer. 
He climbed up to the top of the tomb to get the view and was 
satisfied to sec once more the. spread of rich crops in the lands 
right below before his eyes, 'flic party had only some cakes and 
sweetmeats at the tomb. The real feast was held at home where 
all the men and women, old and young, of this lineage could take 
part. 

The season of tomb sacrifices was a great occasion for all the 
villagers. They took this occasion to enjoy a rest after their 
summer of hard work on the farms and before taking up the final 
harvest of the year. Like, other villagers Dunglin never failed 
to be present at tomb sacrifices. He considered attending an act 
of filial piety. Likewise, he knew that the reunion of the clan, 
in which all their personal ties were renewed, was one of the great 
.integrating forces of the village. He had respect for the life of his 
people. 

This cheerful season having passed, life soon returned again 
to normal. In the House of the Golden Wing the men worked 
on the farm each day and the women managed the household. 
Whenever minor festivals came, celebrations were always carried 
on within the household itself. 

In the ease of the Winter Festival, for example — the day of 
winter solstice — every family of the clan of Hwang performed its 
own little ceremony. On the eve of that festival Dunglin and 
Little Brother came back to join the family in an assembly in the 
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kitchen at which all the members were required to be present. 
All of them took part in making round rice dumplings, a special 
food for the festival. 

When Mrs. Hwang took out a basket of rice dough ground 
from glutinous rice, she mixed the dough with water and kneaded 
it to form a big mass. She then divided the big mass into smaller 
blobs and let each person have one of them. The members of 
the House of the Golden Wing crowded into the small kitchen, 
some sitting on benches, some standing, and some leaning against 
the walls. Merrily they broke their blobs of dough into little 
pieces and rolled each piece in their palms to form a round dump- 
ling. The saying is that a family will have complete happiness if 
the dumplings are rolled into perfect spheres. Little Brother, 
feeling naughty, kneaded his blob of dough into various figures 
of dogs and cats, balance weights, and mortars and pestles. When 
all the family had finished the work of rolling the dough, they put 
all the dumplings into a large open-mouthed basket. Everybody 
took his turn at holding the rim of the basket and shaking it as 
a token of the transmission of happiness from one generation to 
the next. 


At dawn on the festival day Eldest Sao boiled the round 
dumplings and added black sugar to them. The family first 
offered the food to their ancestors and to the kitchen god before 
they themselves ate it. They hung two of the round dumplings 
up over every entrance of the house and every door into every 
room. The practice was said to be connected with a legend 
about filial piety. Once upon a time a man was lost on a wild 
mountain and had to live among the animals. He met a she- ape 
and occupied the same shelter with her. Some time later the ape 
gave birth to a son and the man took the son back to his home 
with him. When the son grew* up, he became a high official. 
He wanted his mother, the ape, to come to live with him. He 
gathered his kinsmen together and led them to the mountain, and 
there he had them hang every tree with the round dumplings, all 
the way back to the door of his house where he hung still more 
oi them. The mother ape, old and hungry, followed the trail of 
um P n E? from the forest to the house, where her son came out 
?.“ aer and welcomed her to live with him. In memory of 
ai f on > custom of hanging dumplings is kept to this day. 

*11 C 1 c .™ seas cn w f as really the greatest festivity in the 
^ C - w< ? r *. 7 '^ ie f^five round of activities began with, a cere- 
y in t c ate en, where articles of food for the festival had been 
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prepared several days ahead of time. The members of the House 
of the Golden Wing once again assembled to do honour to the 
kitchen god. They offered ten cups of tea, ten kinds of cakes, 
and ten dishes of delicacies, as well as ten cups of wine. They 
spread some yellow beans on the roof of the kitchen, in order to 
provide feed for the horse of the kitchen god. At this time a 
new god succeeds the old one, who rides off on a horse over the 
roof up to the heavens. The offering has the purpose of bribing 
the parting god not to report ill of tire house to the gods in heaven, 
so that they will not be angry and will refrain from sending 
calamities to visit the family down below. 

Little Brother, who had a winter vacation, was the first one 
of the family to arrive home from the outside world. Once at 
home he was surprised to see how everything had been cleaned up. 
New couplets, written by his grand-uncle Yuhun on red paper, 
were posted at each side of tire doors, on the posts in the main 
hall and on tire walls of the ancestral shrine. 

Two days later, Dunglin and Third Go arrived home together. 
Mrs. Hwang and Grandmother Pan were greatly pleased. Third 
Go had brought some special cakes from Foochow, which were 
distributed to all tire members of tire family. Dunglin gave some 
money to each child under sixteen, their “ growing-up money ”. 

The real ceremony began in the House of tire Golden Wing 
on New Year’s Eve. At sunset, before dinner, the main hall was 
decorated with red curtains and red lanterns. Before the an- 
cestral shrine, which was placed on a table in tire middle of the 
hall against the centre wall, delicious dishes were set out as 
offerings and red candles lighted. Dunglin asked Third Go to 
offer tire incense sticks and to bow at the ancestral shrine. On 
hearing the order. Third Go, who had become a Christian and 
sworn never again to worship ancestors, cast a glance toward his 
brother Fourth Go. Fourth Go understood his silent message at 
once and went to perform the offering of incense. As soon as 
Fourth Go inserted tire incense sticks into tire incense burner, 
Dunglin was satisfied that his order had been carried out, and he 
did not inquire which of his sons had done it. 

It was at this moment that Eldest Go placed a flat-bottomed 
cauldron on tire floor of the main hall. In the cauldron he 
arranged a pagoda of wood splinters. A fire was set at the 
bottom of the pagoda and some salt was sprinkled upon it so 
that a crackling noise came from the fire. This is called “ burning 
tire fire-crackers The custom is said to have originated at the 
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end of the Ming dynasty, in the seventeenth century, when the 
coast of Fukien was ravaged by the Dwarf Pirates. The pirates 
were savages, murdering, burning, and plundering the possessions 
of the people, capturing and raping their women. Soon these 
pirates occupied the land. Each conquered household on the 
coast was ordered to support one of the pirates. Then the people 
decided in secret to kill all the pirates in a single massacre on 
New Year’s Eve. and the burning of a bonfire was set as the signal 
for the massacre. The plan was carried out successfully, and all 
the pirates were killed off. The people still keep the custom of 
“ burning the fire-crackers ” in memory of the glorious event. 

At the House of the Golden Wing the wood burning was 
carried out in the cauldron in the main hall. The children of 
the family, headed by Little Brother, put on their paper masks 
and danced around the fire, singing folk-songs. They were warned 
not to pull off their masks until the last wood splinters had been 
burned up, lest illness, especially smallpox, get them. The 
family members, male and female, old and young, all assembled, 
looking on and making merry around the sacred fire. Laughter 
and jollity welled up from among them and a warm, happy feeling 
reigned in the house. The ceremony came to an end when 
Dunglin, the family head, took three pieces of the charcoal from 
the burned-out fire and carried them to the fireplace in the 
kitchen. 


After that, the delicacies set before the ancestral shrine were 
removed to the kitchen to be cooked. The whole family assem- 
bled to enjoy for their dinner the same dishes that they had 
offered, a while before, to their ancestors. After the feast they 
made several offerings to various gods of wind, of rain, of heaven 
and earth. All this was done in the main hall. 

Under the bright light of the lanterns and candles the Hwang 
household, from the old grandmother to the little children, staved 
up as late as possible, in order to keep vigil. They talked of 
pleasant things and behaved as properly as possible, to be sure of 
entenng the New Year in the proper spirit. The children were 
specially warned not to use dirty language and unlucky words, 
it tnev did, the grown-ups wiped their mouths out with toilet 
paper, to nd them of whatever fll omens they had uttered. 

ih be S rC a table ' vas set for the offering of 

J? 5“ Rice . * ^ out on the table consisted 

thr rsiTrU nce3 a P air of porcelain vases with flowers, candles on 
os s, an incense burner, and wine pots and wine 
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cups. The table was placed in the centre of the main hall. Of 
all these things the box of rice was the most important. The 
box was specially made for the purpose. It was round, fifteen 
inches high, and lacquered in gold and red. Steamed rice filled 
half the box. On top of the rice a big tangerine was placed in 
the centre and cc the five sons ” were spread about on all sides. 
Around the inner sides of the box, ten pairs of lacquered chop- 
sticks were stuck into the rice. Also planted in the rice were 
two juniper branches. Coloured flowers, paper money and paper 
ingots, flowery tassels, a miniature almanac and other lucky things 
hung in profusion from tire branches. 

When everything was properly arranged, Dunglin, as family 
head, took up a wine pot and poured out wine into tire cups three 
times. Fifth Go set off tire fire-crackers and Fourth Go set fire to 
some paper money. The family members began one by one to 
kowtow from behind the table toward the open court. Only 
Third Go did not perform any rite, on account of Iris new religion, 
though Little Brother made his obeisances to tire familial and 
heavenly gods as usual, despite the fact that he, too, had been 
baptized. 

At dawn on New Year’s Day, Nanmin, the hired man of the 
House of the Golden Wing, fired a gun off three times. Every- 
body was awakened by the gun-shots, and they all said tc Happy 
New Year 55 to each other. The children were dressed in new 
and beautiful clothes and started their New Year celebration with 
full pockets of peanuts and horse beans. 

After breakfast a group of villagers rushed into the house and 
demanded a look at the bride of the family. Second Sao , the wife 
of Second Go, had married into the family just a little more than 
a month before and was still considered a bride. It was the 
tradition of the village that any bride of the year should welcome 
visitors on New Year’s Day. Consequently, Second Sao was , 
beautifully dressed for the occasion, and she came out into the 
main hall carrying a lacquered tray. On the tray there were 
cups of tea, <c the five sons ”, horse beans and candies. As she 
offered the tray to the visitors, she was so shy she dared not look 
up, but the visitors each politely took something off the tray and 
gnvc her their thanks. Some of them praised her strong and tall 
figure, her beautiful dress and her charming manner. 

In the afternoon of New Year’s Day, Dunglin begged Grand- 
mother Pan to dress herself up in special finery, to receive honour 
from her descendants, because she had now arrived at seventy 
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years of age. The Chinese always count one’s age from the New 
Year rather than on one’s actual birthday. Grandmother Pan 
put on a fine, sweeping, embroidered gown covering her to her 
ankles, and took her scat in a broad armchair covered until a red 
spread and placed in the centre of the main hall. Before her 
another red spread was placed on the floor. Aunt Lin knelt 
down first on the spread and kowtowed thrice before her mother- 
in-law. Dunglin and other family members made their obeis- 
ance to Grandmother Pan one by one in the order of their 
generation and age. The last one of all to perform the ceremony 
was little Shoutai, the son of Eldest 60, die first member of the 
fourth generation of descent from the old grandmother. 

Meanwhile several visitors had knocked at the gate, which 
had been closed to ensure privacy at the ceremony. These 
visitors were Mrs. Chang, Grandmother Pan's eldest daughter, 
her husband Fenchow and their sons Mowhun and Mowde. 
They' arrived at an auspicious time and took their turns in paying 
respect and making obeisance to Grandmother Pan, who received 
them gladly and smilingly'. They were cheerfully entertained 
afterwards with fruit, peanuts, sweetmeats, wine and tea. 

One can imagine how happy Dunglin was to see his old 
mother, who had been a widow through more than forty hard 
and troublesome y'ears, now sit proudly there in the main hall 
with her face so full of contentment. The sun, streaming into 
the main hall, gave clear and vivid colour to the red spreads, the 
flowery embroidered dresses, the new couplets and the other 
decorations of bright new paper. The eyes of every person in 
the house sparkled with delight. Happiness reigned in the house. 
There was no business to-day, no school, no farming, no routine 
household work. This was the perfect day r of enjoyment, rest, 
talk, and relaxation, all in a flood of warm sentiment. Thus 
Dunglin passed the happiest time since his childhood. 

The New Year period was indeed a gay and cheerful occasion 
in the village world, where every person enjoyed the festivities. 
Young boys had permission from their elders to bring out the 
musical instruments which were owned by the whole clan, to 
organize a musical band, and to play music day and night The 
band sometimes paraded around the tallage, visiting every house 
with music and making the people gay and full of cheer. And 

not k thc Cheer was the consta ^t flow of calls and return 

c e lfferent households made on one another so frequently 
during the period. 
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But soon the gathering and festivity passed. On the fourth 
day after New Year, all the shops of Hookow would open for 
business once more. Fenchow and Dunglin would leave their 
houses and go back to the store. Life would return to normal 
in the village and at home. 

Once the ordinary round began again, the young men and 
boys would soon drift off to their own pursuits. Many of them 
would go to join the village gambling clubs, which were the most 
popular organizations of the day. 

Even Little Brother, though still a young schoolboy, would 
come to learn gambling by following Fifth Go to a farm shed where 
the village boys gathered to play. There, instead of money, 
peanuts would serve as stakes. Once when their boyish game 
was over. Little Brother and Fifth Go might go home past the 
village teashop. They would hear some people quarrelling 
inside. Attracted into the shop by the noise, they would find 
many tables of gamblers there. Among them an expert gambler 
of the village one day quarrelled with Second Go> who, it seems, 
had tried to cheat but had been discovered. Eldest Go rushed 
in to reprimand Second Go and drove him home. He succeeded 
well enough, but once back at home the two brothers. Eldest and 
Second Go y fell to quarrelling again and fought it out by wrestling. 

Indeed this was no isolated instance. In the absence of 
Dunglin, the family head, these two often fought, and they hated 
one another. Soon they came to avoid speaking to each other 
unless there was necessity. Their hatred communicated itself to 
their wives. Alas, the very moment Dunglin thought to be the 
climax of harmony and happiness in his family, was in fact the 
moment when the seed of hatred was sown and the foundation 
of future conflict laid down ! 

On the fifteenth day after the New Year, which is the Full 
Moon Festival of the Spring, another village gathering, taking 
in all the villagers, was held in the ancestral hall of the clan of 
Hwang, where the oldest ancestral tablets, those common to the 
villagers as a whole, were kept. Each family of each different 
lineage offered a table of delicacies together with burning incense, 
vases of flowers, and a row of red lanterns. The offerings were 
arranged on several displays, extending from the back of the hall 
to the front. All the people of the village crowded into the single 
hall. They pushed in and surged to and fro. Under the bright 
lantern light the gathering was a bedlam of all sorts of noise, 
people calling, shouting, greeting, scolding and apologizing. 
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Suddenly there burst out three successive blasts of gunfire, 
set off before the main gate. Immediately there was perfect 
silence. Every person present shut his mouth and held his breath. 
A silence of ten minutes must be kept, lest calamities befall the 
village within the coming year. But. unhappily, in the midst of 
the silence, a dog barked for a while, and then fell quiet. The 
villagers afterwards spoke gloomily to one another, predicting a 
hard year to come. Then, after the ten minutes of silence, 
another blast of the gun was heard and the hubbub began once 
more. 

When the display was over, a feast was held at midnight. 
The men s tables were arranged in the main hall and in the open 
yardj and the women's tables were set in the back hall and the 
rear dining-rooms. Once more the clan elders raised their wine 
cups and drank each other's health. Ag ain they talked about 
their ancestors, the events of village history, and told folk-talcs. 
This was the last day of the celebration of the New Year period. 

Festivity and work in the village alternate in a cycle. Amid 
their labour the villagers look forward to the coming of festivals. 
After these renewals of their energy they go back again to work. 
Life for them is a single cycle of work and play, but it is very full. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM 


During the New Year period, while the young men of the 
House of the Golden Wing went off to join the village gambling 
clubs, Nanmin, the family’s employee, silently carried the dung 
of the pigs and buffaloes, which had been collected day after 
day by the women of the family, to the space beside the right-hand 
door of the house. He spread the dung out in order to let it dry 
under the sunlight. Once the dung was dry, lie took a wooden 
stick and beat it into fine powder. He used a bamboo sieve to 
sift the fine dung from the coarse. The fine dung was preserved 
as fertilizer for the farm, but the coarse was put back again into 
the original dung piles to be dried and sifted again the next time. 

The farm work of the year started with the New Year period. 
Second Sao acted then as the family cook. She prepared break- 
fast for the four farmers of the family. These were Eldest Go, 
Second Go, Fourth Go and Nanmin. Eldest Sao came into the 
kitchen with a square bamboo basket and put in it some fifteen 
bowk of rice. Above the rice in the basket she placed side by 
side several other dishes, consisting of salt fish, salt vegetables, 
green vegetables, and perhaps a little meat. Four pairs of chop- 
sticks and four empty bowls also went into the basket, which was 
covered with a woven bamboo lid. This basket of food was to 
be die lunch of the farmers out in the fields. Besides, there was 
a large bamboo lube which contained tea. 

In addition to their food for the day the four farmers of the 
family each carried two baskets of dried, fine dung, suspended 
at the ends of shoulder-poles. They left the house early in the 
morning and trudged along to a field distant from the Ullage. 
It was often up high on the mountain. The fields were laid out 
in terraces, but each terrace might consist of one or several fields. 
At New Year the soil was dried up after the harvest and the 
ploughing of the previous year. Eldest Go, the leader among the 
four, climbed up to the top of the terrace and opened a way with 
his hoe to let water flow from the mountain brook into the fields 
of the first terrace. The other three farmers each made drains 
beside the footpaths in each field of the terraces below so that the 
water could run from the topmost field down to the lowest. 

Having filled the fields with water, the farmers took up their 

7i 
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glutinous rice mixed with red dates, sesame seeds, longans, black 
sugar and peanuts. Mrs. Chang sent Peimin, the hired man of 
the house of Chang, to present a box of the cc filial piety gruel 55 
to Grandmother Pan. The gift was a token of the reverence a 
married daughter owes her mother. It is said that the custom 
originated in memory of a Buddhist saint, the hero of a religious 
drama. The saint, named Muliin, tried to save his mother, an 
unbeliever, from her sufferings in hell where she was imprisoned 
and hungry. The saint first tried to send her rice gruel but it 
was all eaten up by her ghostly gaolers. He then set to work on 
a new method of sending the gruel to her. He put into the rice 
gruel a lot of red dates, sesame seeds, black sugar and other tilings, 
so that the ghostly gaolers thought it merely some muddy soil. 
In this way his mother finally got the gruel and was saved. 
To-day people present the gruel to their parents as an act of 
filial piety. 

Sometimes the €t filial piety gruel n is used to avert the calami- 
ties that arise from ill luck. Little Brother, who was nine years 
of age now, was given this gruel to help him pass his unlucky 
ninth s \ Those who arc aged eighteen, nineteen, twenty-seven, 
twenty-nine, and so on, arc all considered unlucky. They should 
eat this gruel to ward off evil* 

In early spring, at the time of the Pure Brightness Festival, 
the one hundred and seventh day after the winter solstice, another 
agricultural process begins : the cultivation of the early rice. 
The Pure Brightness Festival is actually a spring festival. It is 
tlie time for making a spring sacrifice to one’s ancestors, which 
ceremony is as necessary as is the autumn sacrifice in the eighth 
month of the year at harvest time. The villagers believe their 
ancestors participate in the production of the crops that make for 
the welfare of the clan. 

For the spring sacrifice. Eldest Go and Fifth Go were the two 
representatives chosen from the House of the Golden Wing to 
officiate in the offerings made before the tablets in the ancestral 
hall. There was no tomb sacrifice. The sacrificial materials 
'vere placed on the tables. Each family had its own cauldron 
set on the floor of the main hall. Yuhun, who had recently taken 
over die place of Yumeng as the clan head when the latter died, 
began to call out orders. , The clan head is the man who is highest 
in generation and oldest in age in the clan. 'When he dies, he is 
succeeded by die next oldest of the clan. I Vhen Y uhun addressed 
his ancestors and begged them to come to take the offering, each 
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family representative took some paper money and clothing and 
burned it in his own cauldron* After the sacrifices the delicacies 


v/erc carried off by each family to be cooked and eaten* 
Although Dunglin was himself engrossed in the store, he never 
forgot his Family’s land and its agriculture* He knew that land 
the foundation of his family’s livelihood and that farming 
was their fundamental occupation, handed down from his am 
cestors. Though he was himself constantly absent from his home 
tillage, he could entrust the farm work to his eldest nephew. 
Eldest Go, who took charge of the farm work and the festival 
ceremonies that accompanied it. 

The women of the House of the Golden Wing were no less 
important to the work of the farm than were the four men 
occupied in farming* At planting time Mrs. Hwang and Aunt 
in, who had charge of the stored grains and rice, gathered up 
t re grain seeds that had been kept from the last harvest and put 
t cm in warm water. In four or five days the seeds began to 
germinate. Then Nanmin took the sprouting seeds and sowed 
t em in the comers of various fields. Nnnmin. a s the long-term 
employee of the family, was more than a farmer : he did many 
chores of all lands for the family. He saw to agricultural im- 
p ements, repaired baskets, pails and water casks, cut wood and 
grew vegetables* 


fn Spezn paddy sprouts came up to a height of two 

! n V Id f Go 0 /£*nizcd the work of transplanting. He called 
thr hff C household, and Pcimin, the fanner of 

tG?c*hrr^°n ? anS \ t0 l 0ln m thc work. Six farmers woridng 
them in*na if a? ^fpaddy sprouts and tied six or seven of 
all the fLu- U ri, C ’ ^ cse bodies were to be transplanted into 
field v'Tim-a*** ^^' ,or ^ crs started their planting in the topmost 
of * 5dc b >’ s5dc * * line* Each bundle 
distance o r ahn dovm the muddy soil, planted at a 

front or ba£ Lrhf fr ° m 0}C ncxt onc on eithcr * dc or in 

accommodate five bllndkA H°° k Ca T C ,°E a Sp , aCC " ddc en0Ugh . *° 
backward step bv Lp fr ° m ! ? ft to rigbtj m °^ 

]lzcr was anrvhVrt ' ben transplanting was over, ferti- 

W p!antf P More wato°S - f ^bundle, giving food to the 

evening Eldest Go v.Tote dovm mt ° thc ficlds ‘ In ^ 

vrork that Dtmtrhpno. , ln ^ current account the da}fr> 

labour v.-as to be nfid b iT'” had donc for 1116 *£his 

labour. ac “ ater on by an equivalent return of 
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As soon as tlic planting of the early rice had been completed, 
Eldest Go and his fellow-farmers started in to sow and plant the 
late rice. Sprouts of the late rice were set between the bundles 
of the early rice. 

Between transplanting and harvest there is a long period dur- 
ing the hot summer with days of taking care of the plants, of 
waging warfare upon weeds and tares, of adding more fertilizer, 
and of managing irrigation. For tearing out the weeds, the 
Hwang farmers used an iron-toothed harrow with a long handle. 
The harrow was raked back and forth between the bundles of the 
rice sprouts. The farmers worked in a line as at the time of 
transplanting, but instead of going backward, they now worked 
forward. . A second application of the fertilizer was necessary after 
raking out the weeds. Human dung mixed with water formed 
this kind of fertilizer. Applying it was a tedious process. Each 
field had to be worked and irrigated several times before the rice 
sprouts matured. 

In the summer vacation Little Brother came back from his 
second year of schooling. They set him to care for a flock of 
ducks that fed in the fields where the soil had been turned over 
by the farmers, and where there was rich food for the ducks. One 
day his flock met another and they got mixed up out in the sprouts 
in the field. Little Brother took a bamboo stick to drive the other 
ducks off. But unfortunately he struck too hard, and killed one. 
When he found the dead duck was not his own, he drove his own 
ducks hack to his house. 

Half an hour later a loud-voiced woman came out into the 
field. Finding that one of her ducks was lost, she began to 0111*50 
the unknown creature that had done harm to her flock. She 
raised her voice and screamed curses. When her sharp voice 
penetrated into the House of the Golden Wing, Mrs. Hwang 
questioned Little Brother and asked if he had done anything to the 
duck. Thus confronted, the poor little criminal could not help 
but admit with tears that he had killed it in the field. His mother 
went out with him, picked up the dead duck and gave it to the 
loud-voiced woman. Mrs. Hwang begged her pardon on behalf 
of her son and said it had been killed by accident and promised 
to pay for it. Thus the loud-voiced woman was satisfied. For 
with just such fairness did Mrs. Hwang always act in dealing with 
her neighbours. 

The fields were in danger of being dried up during the hot 
summer days, so the Hwang farmers made arrangements for watei 
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to irrigate their land. The lowland fields were watered by means 
of water-wheels. These were worked by two farmers who, si e 
by side, trod the wheels with their feet in order to pump water 
upward from streams and drainage can^s. 

As soon as the crops began to npen, the Hwang fanners pro 
tected them from birds by setting up straw scarecrows m the : field, 
just before harvest, Eldest Go went into the town of Hookow and 
reported to his uncle the prospects of the harvest. So 
Dunglin who sent notice to the landlords owning the ground rents 
to come and take their shares on such and such a date - 

The fields in front of and below the House of the Golden 
Wing were the first to be harvested. The Hwang farmers sta 
their work once again from the topmost field. Each farmer use 
a sickle to cut off the stalks which bore the ears of gram, id 
stalks were cut down in shocks and piled on the footpaths 
die fields. The farmers worked in row’s and each took five shocKs 
of rice at a time. To get through the work in a sing e ^ * 
Eldest Go asked Dungheng, Mowhun and Peimin to join tne 


harvesters. ‘ r i A 

Second Go and Dungheng went to a nearby plot ot 
hard-packed earth and fixed up a threshing frame made o sp 
bamboo set in wood. Each took a shock of rice and thres e 1 
upon the threshing frame. They stood side by side and use t e 
same frame. When one of them lifted his shock from the frame, 
the other threshed his shock against it. In this way the two men 
beat their shocks in unison until the grains all fell off the st ^ 
and filled the mats underneath the frame. The continuous noise 
of the threshing echoed far up the valley. * , 

Fifth Go and Little Brother, though young and small, were as t 
to work during this busy season. They walked back and To > 
carrying the shocks from the footpaths to the threshing ’ 

Little as the boys were, they did a useful job as a link between t c 
cutters and the threshers. 

Just before noon the Lin family of Hookow, who owned t e 
ground rents in these fields, sent a steward and five labourers to 
the village of Hwang. As soon as they had arrived at the thres 
ing ground, Eldest Go left his work of cutting and went out to 
entertain them. It was on the threshing floor itself that the nee 
was weighed and divided. Two labourers shouldered a shoulder 
pole at the middle of which the steelyard beam was pl aC ’ 
Second Go and Dungheng put the grain into the bags. A 
labourer took a bag filled with grain and fixed it to the h°° 
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of the steelyard beam. The steward stood beside the beam and 
balanced the weights on his left against the bag of grain on his 
right. Eldest Go put down in his account book how much each 
bag weighed, as the steward reported to him. Division was in 
the ratio of four to six. The Lin family got forty per cent, as 
landlords and the Hwang family as leaseholders and tenants got 
sixty per cent, of the total produce. 

The weighing over, the steward sent the labourers back with 
his bags of grain, but he himself joined Eldest Go and other farmers 
at lunch in the House of the Golden Wing. Then in the afternoon 
the work of cutting, carrying, threshing, and weighing was con- 
tinued. The Lin labourers came back again to collect their 
employer’s share. 

As the Hwang farmers carried home the new wet grain, the 
women of the house prepared a clean storeroom in which to store 
it temporarily. The next morning at sunrise the grain was 
carried out on to the ground beside the right door of the house 
to be dried in the sun. Bamboo mats twenty by fifteen feet were 
spread on the ground and the grain spread on them in the sun- 
light. This job fell mostly to the women and the boys. Nearly 
every half-hour the grain had to be turned over on the mats, A 
wooden c< pusher ” equipped with a long handle was used for the 
purpose. The grain had to be dried in strong sunlight for three 
or four days before it could be stored. Then, on the last day of 
drying it had to go through two more processes. It had to be 
sifted through a bamboo sieve in order that weeds and dirt be 
cleaned out. It had to be blown through a winnowing machine 
so that the smaller weeds and the chaff could be blown away. 
The machine was set up on a wooden frame in which a funnel, 
a winged wheel and a sloping chute through which the grain had 
to pass were all cunningly arranged. The pure grain dropping 
through the winnowing machine was then ready to be stored 
up in the storage loft of the second story of the house. 

In these farm operations of the Hwang family, men and 
women, old and young, all worked together as a unit. The 
women’s share in the farming was equal in importance to that of 
the men. The family relied on the women to collect the dung 
fertilizer, to keep the implements, to prepare storage, to get ready 
food, to preserve seeds and to dry and sift the grain 

Work at harvest-time was heavy for them. Cooking was in 
the hands of the young women. Second Sao> the most recent 
bride, had to cook for the family for three full years, according 
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to village tradition. After that she could take turns at cooking 
with Eldest Sao month by month. To prepare breakfast was the 
most difficult job of all the cooking. Second Sao had to get up 
with the first cock’s crow. She went upstairs to the kitchen, 
carrying a lamp with her. She first lighted the dry leaves in the 
fireplace and put on dry wood. As soon as the water in the main 
cauldron was warm, she poured in rice, which she had washed. 
About half an hour later she took a scoop woven of bamboo to 
sift the boiled rice out and drain off the water. She put the boiled 
rice into a w'oodcn kettle, which she set to steam in the cauldron. 
During the time the rice was steaming, she kept wood in the 
fireplace, washed the various kinds of vegetables, lit up a small 
stove to warm a pot of tea, and set out the kitchen dishes. At 
about this time Eldest Sao came to help cut vegetables, bring fire- 
wood and set the table. The table was placed in the dining- 
room, next to the kitchen. It w r as square and large enough for 
twelve persons to cat together. On the table the women put ten 
dishes : salt fish, salt vegetables, vegetable soup, beans, green 
cabbage, pork, and so on, all of them prepared W’hilc the rice 
steamed. 

The Hw r ang farmers we re the first to cat breakfast. They 
then left for w'ork. The women and children then took their 
turn eating the same kind of food at the same table. Lunch and 
dinner went off in the same manner except that sometimes the 
farmers carried their lunch out to the fields. Steamed rice pre- 
pared m the morning was eaten at each of the three meals of the 
day. 


After breakfast second Sao used the same cauldron to boil 
^ ^ ater *° form a kind of mash for the two pig 5 

v a £ c a y raised. Grandmother Pan set free the ducks, 
nens cocks and chickens which had slept cooped in a pit under 
C 7 :o , om - e and meal were given them. The family dog, 

* f 1 C 35 | atc ^ ee P er and night watcher, was given the steamed 

^°, VCr from previous night’s dinner. It very often ate 
the babys excreta also. 1 

Lin morning the older women, Mrs. Hwang and Aunt 

of the streamTi ^ c * ot hing to be washed by the side 

of the villasr C ° W *“***• "^hcre they would meet a group 
the murmurin' ° m en who knelt as th cy did on stone slabs. Above 

chatted as the/w°ashed "rn? W ^ Cr t the WOmcn § ossi P cd . and 

clothes bv cnlv u‘ T a ^S all the while, they washed their 
> akmg them in the stream, beating and kneading 
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them. Then they carried the clean clothes back to be dried over 
bamboo poles set up in the open court of the first terrace. 

With the exception of the old grandmother, the women of 
the house all engaged in spinning, weaving, tailoring, embroidery 
and making shoes. On the seventh day of the seventh moon, 
there is a festival called “ begging for skill in needlework The 
date is said to be the only time of the year when in heaven the 
cowboy meets the weaving girl. On that day the young women, 
Eldest Sao and Second Sao , made an offering in the courtyard 
below the main hall. The offering consisted of incense, horse 
beans, peach kernels and coloured flowers. The young women 
also tried to thread a needle in moonlight on this day. If they 
succeeded they would be lucky and would become very skilful in 
needlework. Later the offerings were distributed to the children, 
who were supposed thus to have good luck in marriage in the 
future. 

For spinning the women used hemp. Hemp was grown on 
the poorer land. It was first bleached and washed white, and 
then spun into slender threads. The women spun the threads 
while sitting on stools with fine bamboo baskets by their 
sides. After they had spun thread enough they used a wheel to 
wind it. 

The spools were then mounted on a loom. The women had 
to take turns at weaving, because the family possessed only 
one loom. But on that loom they produced most of their own 
cloth. 

Then the women cut the cloth to make garments for the whole 
family. Mrs. Hwang was well known as an expert in cutting out 
various garments* Many ■women of the village came to ask her 
to cut out patterns for them. 

The women were also the shoemakers. They made shoes out 
of the rags they accumulated from day to day. With the excep- 
tion of Third Go , who studied in Foochow, all the otlici members 
of the family wore shoes produced at home. 

So the women no less than the men did their part in the 
economic system of the family. Without their preserving and 
preparing the food, their managing and cleaning the house, and 
their making and washing the clothes, the men could not have 
been so free to devote their energies to the fields. At sunset when 
the farmers trudged homeward the women gladly received them 
and took from them the green vegetables, frogs and shrimps they 
had brought in from the fields and ditches. 
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Then in the evening the House of the Golden Wing became 
a place of contentment and rest. All the noisy domestic animals 
except the dog were locked up. Warm water was provided for 
the tired farmers, to take a bath in or to wash hands and feet. 
Good simple food with maybe a delicacy or two was served at the 
dinner-table. When dinner was over, the doors of the house were 
closed and the lamps lighted. The men sat on long benches in 
the main hall and the women on small stools. They talked, 
gossiped, laughed, sighed and argued. Children played about, 
quarrelling or laughing. In less than an hour everybody dis- 
persed. The house fell silent, dark but full of peace. 

In the autumn the late rice was harvested. It was done in 
the same manner as the early rice. When all the rice had been 
harvested the Hwang farmers rooted out the stalks with hoes and 
laid them on the fields to moulder and decay. At home they held 
a harvest celebration in which the family and their guests — mostly 
those farmers who had helped with the farm work — all took 
part. There were sweetmeats and wine and a special kind of 
glutinous rice was steatned, pounded and kneaded into round 
cakes and dumplings of different shapes. The farmers raised 
their wine cups and celebrated their success after a year of 
hard wwk. 


Then at last the weather grew colder and the farm fields lay 
barren. It was the season for ploughing. For ploughing the 
Hw'ang farmers used water buffaloes. The family possessed a 
herd of fifteen buffaloes and hired a boy, Suihwa, to feed them 
an take care of them. The boy drove the animals every day 
out to pasture upon the hillside. It was the habit of the buffaloes 
to stand resting in streams for hours in the afternoon. Their 
v ue was as work-animals. Gonsequentlv they w r ere never 
utchered for food, nor even milked. In the ploughing season 
mo^t of the family's buffaloes were rented out save one or two to 
be used for the Hwang’s own ploughing. 

v,nri. °i ° g 3 slow busin ess and Eldest Go used to do the 

a * i °, nC * , ^ to °k a buffalo to the fields he led the 

animal alon? hv „ . ✓>. 



wood Ut tCC C °T tae ammal ’ s neck, a bent L-shaped piece of 
neck and ntt °wi which were bound with a rope under its 
Eldest Go hpW X X °jf stra P s zoning to the plough at its heels. 
forward* 0 bandl u e of ^ P^ugh and whipped the animal 

raised Us S u°T tQ be a beast of burden, the buffalo 
marched on. The ploughshare turned up the 
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soil and set it rolling, wave after wave, as clouds overlap one 
another in the sky. Thus the earth was prepared for sowing the 
next season, to produce more of the crops upon which the existence 
of the Hwang members and the continuance of their family line 
depended. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE. BICE TRADE 


Before the winter and the long ploughing season, ah 
and women of the House of the Golden Wing took part intuimn 
the grain into edible rice. The first process was hulling, by 
the grain was passed through a wooden mill. P _ , 

worked in co-operation. The one who turned the handle 
mill was usually an older man like Eldest Go or Fourth o. 
other, who poured the grain into the hopper of the mill, was us ) 

a woman, such as Mrs. Hwang or Aunt Lin. se , * Q r 

two men work together. Occasionally Nanmin aid c J 

hulling himself. v 

After the grain had been hulled the hus ks were blown .. \ 
by the winnowing machine. Then Eldest Go carried t e 
grain to the w'ater-mill to be pounded. The water-i^ ' v " 
located at the side of the village stream. It had been ui < 
the forefathers of the clan of Hwang. Outside, it looke * ^ 
house of two stories. The first story was the mill-room , 
second story w*as used for a school, the one w T here Yuhun on 
taught The mill w r as the common property of the v * 10 
village. 

When Eldest Go put the hulled grain into the stone mort T" 
in the mill-room he moved the great stone pestles dowm from \ 
hooks where they' were suspended from the ceiling. These pes 
w'crc connected to the water-wheel turned by running water, an 
the turning of the wheel moved the pestles pounding up and do\v& 
in the mortars in a steady rhythm. As soon as the rice m tn 
mortars w'as pounded white, Eldest Go hung the pestles up again 
and took the rice out with an iron scoop. The women, Aunt 
Lin and Mrs. Hw-ang, stood beside him against a big w'oodefl 
frame. Now they began to sift away the chaff from the nee 
with their sieves. The rice had to pass once again through the 
winnowing machine, so that the last remaining chaff could be 
blown away* After that process the rice had reached its final 
form. It was ready to be cooked or to be sold. The chaff coul 
be kept for pig food. 

As soon as there was more than enough rice for the family $ 
consumption Eldest Go made ready to cany' the surplus to be sold 
at the Hookow store. He asked Xanmin and Second Go to bring 

82 
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some baskets of rice to the main hall of the house where he placed 
a big >vide-mouthed basket on the ground. When all the rice 
was poured into this big basket Eldest Go filled his mouth with 
water and squirted the water out on to the rice. Meanwhile, 
squatting on the ground, he shuffled the rice in the basket with his 
hands. He repeated the process, squirting water and shuffling 
rice, until he thought the rice was wet enough. Then he took a 
measuring vessel to measure the rice. The measured rice, now 
mixed with water, was poured into a hempen bag. Each bag 
was filled with ten measures of rice. 

Now the three men, Eldest Go , Second Go and Nanmin, each 
took up two hempen bags of rice and suspended them at each 
end of a shoulder-pole balanced over their right shoulders. They 
used a wooden staff nearly shoulder-tall to distribute the weight 
of the pole across to their left-side shoulder. In this way their 
left shoulders helped to carry some of the weight bearing down on 
their right. As they went along the Western Road to Hookow 
they met groups of porters coming and going, some of them 
resting in the shade under the trees and some of them humming 
as they trotted along. 

Nanmin was the first of the three to reach the gate of the store. 
He could see a crowd of people inside. Dunglin stood up from 
squatting over a bag of rice he was examining and signalled a 
welcome to Nanmin. 

Nanmin happened to come in at a time when a very char- 
acteristic bargain was under way. The stranger was trying to 
sell Ins rice to Dunglin. He pressed Dunglin to raise his price. 
But Dunglin shook his head and said, “ Brother, you have put 
too much water in your rice. I can’t raise the price I first 
offered.” 

At these words' the stranger seized his shoulder-pole which had 
been leaning against the wall and set about tying his two bags of 
rice to each end of the pole. While he was tying up the pole he 
spoke reluctantly to Dunglin, cc Your neighbour’s store offered 
me a higher price, but I didn’t sell my rice to them. If you can’t 
offer me a tiny rise in price, why shouldn’t I go back to your 
neighbour ? ” These words were always used by the rice sellers 
in the bargaining process. 

“ Will you let me see your other bag of rice, please ? ” asked 
Dunglin, when the stranger seemed really about to leave his shop 
for his neighbour’s. 

cc Why, surely,” answered the stranger, who undid the bags 
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from the pole. Then he pulled the other bag over, the one Dtmg- 
lin had not yet examined. 

When the stranger opened the second bag, Dunglin squatted 
down and pushed his hand into the rice. After a minute’s 
shuffling about with his hand, he grasped a handful of the rice. 
It formed a damp mass. Then he stretched out his hand and 
showed the wet rice to the stranger. The store-master said, 
“ Brother, look how much water you have mixed with your rice ! ” 
“ Oh, good heavens ! ” retorted the stranger. cc Your grip’s 
just like a grip of iron. Td say even sand from the beach wouldn’t 
fail to form a hard ball in that iron grip of yours ! ” 

Dunglin stood up from his squatting position, said decisively 
to the stranger, “ I’ll add ten cents to the original price I offered. 
You know your rice won’t bring* any tiling higher than that.” 

“ Master, how about adding thirty cents more ? I am 
anxious to be direct about it and not waste time,”/ asked the 
stranger earnestly. Dunglin did not answer. He merely shook 
his head. The stranger once again took up his shoulder-pole to 
tie his bags of rice to it. As he raised his burden and walked 
with it slowly to the gate, Dunglin shouted after him, “ Brother, 
wait ! How about this ? ” Then as lie spoke he raised his hand 
and held up two fingers, by which he meant of course he would 
add twenty cents to the original price. The stranger looked back 
at Dunglin and his fingers, and stood there for a moment seem- 
ingly in meditation. " All right, sir,’’ he said, “ I’ll sell you the 
rice and not waste more time over it.” 

In the middle of the hall the chief assistant was busy measuring 
the rice brought in by Eldest Go, Second Go and Nanmin. As 
this rice had come from the House of the Golden Wing and was 
owned by the master of the store himself, there was no need to 
subject it to the process of bargaining. The assistant measured 
out the six bags of rice into a big open-mouthed basket and later 
poured the rice back again into the bags, working with the help 
of the three porters. After each measuring he reported the name 
of the seller of the nee to the accountant, together with the amount 
and the price agreed upon. In this ease, however, no price need 
be reported because the accountant knew the master was the 
owner and he knew what price to put upon it. 

While the chief assistant was measuring out the rice, a group 
ot people stood in the rear part of the hall waiting for the rice 
o e weig ed. The group consisted of the second assistant and 
three customers who had gone through the stages of bargaining 
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and measuring. To deal with them, Dunglin went to the rear 
and took up a great steelyard beam attached by a rope hanging 
from the ceiling. He placed the beam crosswise in front of him, 
holding tire weights with his left hand and the hook of the steel- 
yard with his right. The second assistant lifted a bag of rice to 
the hook while Dunglin moved the weights along the left side of 
the beam to balance the bag of rice and the weights. The balance 
set, he read off the weight to the accountant, who took it down. 
There was no need to weigh every bag of the rice of any single 
seller, for one weighing was quite enough to test how good the 
rice was. The value of the rice was reckoned by measure, 
anyway, rather than by weight. 

When the weighing was over, the second assistant and the 
sellers carried all the bags of rice up the stairs into the upper rear 
story, where they poured the rice into the storage bins. Then 
they went back into the main hall and the sellers were ready to 
relax, drinking tea and smoking water-pipes. The second 
assistant, however, Soon left them and went to deal with other 
rice sellers. 

Meanwhile the accountant Kaituan had completed counting 
up the value of the rice sold by the sellers, using an abacus or 
counting board. He took out of his cash-drawer the silver dollars 
and small change he needed, and handed them over to Dunglin, 
who now stood at the counter. Each silver dollar was stamped 
with an iron die which bore a Chinese character. A dollar so 
stamped with this character was issued by the store, and if it turned 
out later to be counterfeit, it would be redeemed at any time. 

Dunglin handed their money to the three sellers who re-counted 
it and then divided it among themselves. After a while they 
collected their empty bags and their shoulder-poles and staffs 
and were ready to leave. They said good-bye to the people of 
the store and walked out of the gate. 

By this time Nanmin and Second Go were ready and could 
be sent back home to the village, but Eldest Go remained beside 
the counter to have a talk with his uncle. None of the men had 
received any money during the transactions of the day. Dunglin 
as the head of the family always deposited all money in the store. 
Tliis selling of the rice from the home farm meant merely another 
addition to general family funds. 

When Little Brother returned from school to take lunch at 
the store he saw the main gate crowded with rice sellers and their 
bags of rice. He therefore turned to the entrance of the medicine 
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department. The boy apprentice there was busy weighing 
different herbs with a miniature steelyard while the customers 
waited at the counter. The assistant, Yang Ling, came oyer 
towards the apprentice and worked an abacus to count the value 
of the herbs. The customers in turn paid their money, which 
Yang Ling threw into a funnel through which it dropped into 
a lower drawer. 

In the rear part of the department an old woman took her 
grandson to Yunseng’ s table and waited for the doctor to come 
and examine the little boy. But just now Yunseng was busy 
bargaining with the rice sellers in the other hall. 

Little Brother slipped over into the other hall through the door 
between the walls. * He greeted Eldest Go , who only nodded his 
head. Eldest Go never had any affection for his cousins and was 
becoming more and more dissatisfied that his uncle should send 
Third Go and Little Brother to a modem school and spend the 
family’s money on them. On seeing Little Brother, Dunglin came 
over and asked him to sweep up the rice which had spilled on the 
ground. 

Seeing Dungdoo come down the stairs from the upper rear 
story, Dunglin ordered him to set up the table for lunch. Dung- 
doo was the second son of Dunglin’s uncle Yuhun and was now 
the cook at the store. He was still very young, but Dunglin had 
promised Yuhun to train him to be a merchant. This plan of 
the master’s grew out of his intention to repay the help his uncle 
had given him at the time of the lawsuit. 

A round table was placed in the middle of the rear hall. As 
soon as the table was set up, Little Brother called everybody to 
the meal. Kaituan was the first. He sat on a round high stool 
at the head of the table. To his left sat Dunglin. Litde Brother 
sat on the left of his father, who picked out of the main dishes 
specially good pieces of pork for him throughout the meal. 
Eldest Go sat at the lower end of the table and reported to Dunglin 
on the condition of the Hwang family at home and the manage- 
ment of the House of the Golden Wing. The conversation that 
uncle and nephew carried on was seldom interrupted by the other 
people present. Occasionally Yunseng asked a question or two. 
The handlers dropped out one by one, and in less than twenty 
minutes all had finished and gone off back to their jobs, that is, 
most of them to the bargaining, measuring, weighing, and 
shipping of the rice. 

In these day's Dunglin was the sole master of the store, because 
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Fenchow stayed more and more at home in his new house. The 
senior brother-in-law had become lazy and quite sad, especially 
after the death of his eldest son Mowkwei, the fish dealer in 
Foochow. Mowkwei had got an attack of plague in the city and 
had died very suddenly. His corpse came back in a coffin to 
his native place, but it was immediately buried vrithout ever 
entering the new house where his family lived, because tradition 
forbids taking the corpse into the house when a person dies outside 
the house. Mowkwei 5 s wife was a slow, timid but faithful woman. 
She had given birth to neither son nor daughter in more than ten 
years of married life. Now that her husband was dead Fenchow 
adopted a baby to be her son. The widow was to cherish the son 
and bring him up to continue Mowkwei’s line. 

Dunglin felt sympathy for Fenchow in this situation and let 
him retire. Consequently Dunglin carried the whole responsi- 
bility of the shop. With a lifetime’s experience in business he 
was an expert appraiser of rice. As head of the firm where he 
gave out orders to his assistants, accountants, shopmen and 
apprentices he had got the whole organization working as a 
co-operative, well-co-ordinated unit. 

Next to Dunglin in rank in the shop was Yunseng, the 
accountant. He was the man who had once been kidnapped. 
He had succeeded Fenchow as the doctor in charge of the phar- 
macy department and acted as assistant manager of the whole 
business. He often came out to bargain with rice sellers. Once 
a second strange rice seller, seeing Dunglin had settled irith a first 
seller, turned from Yunseng to Dunglin and demanded that he 
examine the rice. Dunglin did so and asked Yunseng what 
price he had offered. On being told, Dunglin confirmed it, 
saying to the stranger that the price offered was a reasonable 
one for such rice as his, rice that was not only mixed with much 
water but also poorly pounded. Thus Dunglin backed up his 
subordinates in their decisions, and so won their loyalty. 

Kaituan was the third important member of the store. He 
devoted his whole attention to the main hall. He was an alert 
man with a quick eye. He sat in a commanding position at the 
counter, a foot above the floor of the hall itself, and kept his ears, 
eyes, and mind open, listening to the prices agreed upon between 
the master and die rice dealers, and then taking the records of 
measuring and -weighing. He kept the accounts and handled the 
money. When he closed the cash-drawer, he never failed to lock 
it. A quick, careful and faithful accountant, he became a 
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favourite of Dunglkfs. The assistants and the cook had to do 
all the tedious tasks of physical labour. Thus the store worked 
as a co-ordinated whole under the direction of the master. 

Towards evening business slowed down and fewer rice sellers 
came to the store. ^Vhen it grew dark, only one or two customers 
who lived in the town appeared, and they came to buy salt fish 
for their dinners. The people of the store relaxed ; some went 
to wash their face and hands, some sat idly on stools, and some 
idled the time away beside the gate. 

The lamps in the store were lit up. Under the lamp-light, 
the employees gathered for dinner. Dunglin and Y unseng were 
the only persons privileged to drink wine, Dunglin being much 
the heavier drinker. He sometimes poured out half a cup of 
wine for Litde Brother, who refused on the ground that he w*as 
now a Christian- The elderly father, w’ho now had grown more 
fond of this son of his, Sixth Go , laughed at him for refusing the 
wine and argued with him, saying, “ That’s a poor belief of the 
foreign devils. They' never did understand how T to enjoy a drink. 
Anyway you know, Little Brother, half a cup of wine will ward off 
evil spirits as well as foreign devils / 5 So he forced his little son 
to drink, putting the cup to his mouth. Thus the father let fall 
his cloak of dignity at times and amused himself by r joking with 
his son. 


After dinner there was no business of buying and selling to 
be done. Now and then the people of neighbouring stores spoke 
to one another as they stood at their respective gates. In a little 
while, however, they' closed up their gates and all retired. 

Some of the people of the store had now to set up beds for the 
night. Little Brother shared a bed with Kaituan, the accountant, 
a bed they' made on the floor behind the counter. They took 
four stools and put wooden planks over them. Over the planks 
they put a thickness of rush matting, one of fine grass matting 
and a cotton blanket. Then they r draped the whole bed in 
curtains, to keep out mosquitoes. It was unfortunate this night 
that Kaituan found he lacked one stool and asked Little Brother 
to bring him a stool from the spot where the chief assistant w'as 
trying to set up his own bed in the main hall. The assistant 
imself was off searching in the medicine department for one 
more stoo, which he, too, lacked. When he came back, he 
ound one of his three original stools gone. He swore, “ You 
iiait-breed you, stealing my stool ! ’’ The oath did not end the 
matter, and a quarrel began. 
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Dunglin was lying on his own bed in the room behind the 
counter. He was well aware of what was going on in the main 
hall, though he had drunk a little too much that night. He heard 
Little Brother steal the stool and he heard Kaituan trying to set 
up his own bed. When he heard the chief assistant call his son 
a half-breed, a most contemptuous epithet, he got very angry 
and went to reprimand the assistant. The assistant defended 
himself. He said he hadn’t had the least idea that it was Little 
Brother who had done the stealing. He had thought it was 
Kaituan with whom he had been very close friends since child- 
hood* But the altercation between master and shopman only 
grew greater as the argument flew back and forth. All the people 
of tire store were up now, trying to persuade them to forget their 
quarrel. Next morning tire chief assistant gathered up his 
belongings, ready to leave. Though all tire store people advised 
him to stay, especially Kaituan who had introduced him at the 
store, not a single word passed Dunglin’s lips. Dunglin might 
well forgive a little misbehaviour, but a shopman who dared 
openly quarrel with the master could not be allowed to stay. 

This contretemps was hardly over when a letter came from 
Hwang Dungtzu, a former assistant in the store, now successor of 
Mowkwci in charge offish purchasing in Foochow. He reported 
that there was a great demand for rice in the city. On reading 
the letter, Dunglin ordered a boy apprentice to call Mawoo, the 
junk owner, to come to arrange for a shipment of rice. Mawoo 
soon arrived and was invited to sit inside the counter, with a cup 
of tea and a water-pipe. 

The relationship between a merchant and a junk owner was 
peculiar : if there was a great demand for rice in the city, the 
junk owner might hold out and refuse to take additional rice for 
shipment off the hands of the merchant. If there was a scarcity 
of goods for shipment, the merchant might refuse to ship enough 
commodities to fill up the junk. Their work bound them to each 
other. 

This time it ,was Dunglin who begged Mawoo to carry more 
rice for him. After a long conversation, in which they spoke of 
their old friendship, Mawoo finally promised to take up thirty 
sea-bags from the store. A cc sea-bag ”, made of hempen cloth, 
differs from the ordinary bag in that it is larger and standardized 
in size. 

That evening after dinner all the people of the store, Mth the 
exception of Kaituan, who kept the accounts, gathered round 
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the bins for the task of wetting the rice. Dunglin stood beside the 
bins overseeing the job. The other people, all barefooted, 
entered the bins and walked on top of the rice. The boy 
apprentices and Dungdoo each had a v/aterpot, fitted with a spout 
to sprinkle the water in a shower. The assistants used scoops to 
turn over the w’et rice, gradually accumulating the w r et rice on 
one side of the bins and leaving the dry rice on the other. The 
wet rice not only expanded in volume but also carried more 
weight. Little Brother, who did no work, frolicked about on the 
rice. 


Early next morning Mawoo came with a group of porter 
coolies to the bins where the assistants began to measure out the 
whetted rice and put it into the sea-bags, which were sewed up 
immediately. On the outside of the bags the assistants set seals 
with the mark of the store. After some talk with Dunglin, 
Mawoo went off to other stores, but the shopmen and his coolies 
continued to measure the rice, sew up the bags and get ready 
for the shipment. 


Then the first coolie hoisted a sea-bag of rice to his back, 
holding it in his hands stretched out behind him, and carried it 
downstairs. Arriving in the low'er hall, he reported his name to 
the accountant, who took it down, and at the same time directed 
Little Brother to give him a bamboo tally stick for identification. 
The bamboo tally stick had both surfaces written over with 
characters. The mark of the store was on one surface and the 
number of the stick on the other. The store was going to ship 
thirty bags, so that it would issue thirty such tally sticks. In the 
evening the coolies exchanged their tally sticks against their w'ages, 
a simple method of checking on their work and on the shipment. 

uring those days communication on the river between the 
town and^the city still involved great dangers. Shiptvrecks w r ere 
frequent an the rough water. Plundering by bandits was not 
infrequent either. Powerless to avoid either heaven-sent or man- 
made disaster, people could only pray to their various gods for 
protection. Dunglin was no exception in this. He built a shrine 
to the Dragon King, who was supposed to control the world of 

T 10 l hrU l e St0 ° d ' m the u PP er back story of the store, 
n die day that Mawoo’s junk sailed, Dunglin went quiedy to 

h Can f CS . and ^cense. He prayed to the god for his 

nftwlJT °m tte ^ aDd begged that powerful influence 
of the god shoifld protect the junk and let it sail safely to Foochow. 

t e ragon King seems to have been angry wdth. 
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Dunglin or on leave from his duties at the water front. An 
accident overtook Mawoo’s junk only fifteen minutes after it set 
sail. The junk was heavily laden with goods. The neu^ came 
that it struck a rock in the river. Its back broke, and the whole 
consignment of rice was lost. 

Dunglin was hit hard on hearing the bad news. He immedi- 
ately went back to the shrine of the god and prayed once more. 
Walking up and down in front of the shrine for a long while, 
he waited gloomily for the return of Yang Ling, whom he had 
sent off at once to get more accurate information. 

Yang Ling was in great excitement when at last he returned 
and told the story of the accident in loud, grief-stricken tones, 
surrounded by all the people of the store who were eager to hear 
every detail. The junk had struck against a rock, and was only 
partly broken up. One-third of the sea-bags of rice had been 
swept into the water, but the rest were safe. The junk was finally 
salvaged and anchored against the bank. 

Four masters of other stores who also had rice loaded aboard 
Mawoo’sjunk came in to visitDunglin and to discuss the situation. 
They all agreed the junk should be repaired immediately, and 
the rest of the rice be transported to the city. As for the missing 
bags, they would send two men each to form a team to try to 
fish them out of water. If they were found, or any part of them 
found, they would divide them equally among the five stores. 

Later, when the junk was repaired, it sailed safely on to 
Foochow, where Mawoo notified Dungtzu of the belated arrival 
of his ship. Meantime, Dungtzu had learned about the accident 
from the letters of his master. He scolded Mawoo, who defended 
himself and said it had not been any fault of his. 

Now it was the duty of Dungtzu to sell the rice in the city of 
Foochow. He went to visit various rice dealers with whom he 
had frequently done business. The dealers went with him to the 
junk to see the rice and bargain for it. Once the rice was sold, 
Dungtzu took the money and deposited it in the native banks. 
By this time he was now connected with five native banks in the 
city. The more closely one was connected with the native banks, 
tire greater was one’s prosperity in business. 

In this way Dunglin exerted his authority over an ever larger 
and larger range of people. As head of the Hwang family, master 
of the store and manager of the business, his influence was spread 
widely. The products from the family land went partly to the 
support of the family and partly for sale. The income gained 
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from the sale of rice was reinvested in the store in order to produce 
more money which was lent at interest. Such a store, acting as 
a link between several villages and the big city, was the centre of 
economic activities in the whole region. Even in this small world 
of business, the middleman’s world between the city and the 
villages, a leader was bound to arise, to hold his followers in the 
ties of a skilful organization dependent upon himself. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE STORE BUSINESS 

News of the shipwreck lost no time in spreading widely 
among the villagers. ^Vhen it reached the House of the Golden 
'Wing, Grandmother Pan and Mrs. Hwang were especially 
worried. They sent Fourth Go at once to Hookow to find out 
what had really happened. 

Entering the store Fourth Go found his father less energetic 
than usual. Nevertheless, he was busy. After lunch he said 
to his son, “ Go back and tell your grandmother and your 
mother not to worry. There has been only a little loss of rice, 
and even that may still be found . 55 After a pause he continued, 
u You may go to see Uncle Fcnchow and tell him about the 
accident to the junk and the loss of rice . 55 

When Fourth Go went to the house of Fenchow, he found 
his old uncle in an angry mood. Fenchow pretended to be 
calm, receiving Fourth Go and inviting him in for a talk in the 
study. But the weeping voice of a young woman could still 
be heard from the back hall. Soon the aunt, Mrs. Chang, 
came out to see her nephew and began to tell him what a shrew 
her daughter-in-law Huilan was ! 

As a matter of fact Huilan had originally been a happy 
woman and a good daughter-in-law. She had become a shrew 
only after the -death of her husband, Mowde, who had died 
from a heart attack two months before. Huilan's parents-in-law 
washed to keep her a widow for life. Although she had had 
less than two years of married life, Huilan had had a wonderfully 
happy time with her husband, who had been overwhelmed by 
her beauty and her charm on first seeing her. She had been 
an unconventional girl and used openly to joke and play with 
Mowde, a form of behaviour traditionally not permitted between 
husband and wife. She was entirely satisfied with a husband 
like Mowde, who was a well-educated, pleasant, w'ell-behaved 
young man. She worked happily at her household tasks : 
cooking, cleaning, sweeping, spinning, weaving and tailoring. 
She was industrious, able and clever, so that she soon gained 
a name as a dutiful and talented daughter-in-law. 

But on the day Mowde lay on his death-bed, Huilan threw 
herself to the ground, and thrashed about on the floor, foaming 
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at the mouth. She wailed and wept day and night and took 
no food for several days. From that day on she no longer 
cared about her appearance. She let her hair fall loose upon 
her shoulders without putting it up into a roll. She often 
refused to do the housework. When not lying abed, she would 
often in a tantrum throw something to the floor or break: some- 
thing. Her mother-in-law, Mrs. Chang, first tried to reason 
with her but later lost her patience and reprimanded her for 
her wild temper. Bat reprimands only stirred the young woman 
up to demand that her mother-in-law send her back home to 
her own people. This demand was naturally refused. Fen chow 
talked about finding an adopted baby boy for her, but this 
only upset her even further because she had seen in the widow- 
hood of Mowkwefs wife her hard life and gloomy future. 

HuHan felt herself thwarted by her parents-in-law, hopelessly 
living a life without future, in endless conflict with her mother- 
in-law. The two quarrelled bitterly. Fen chow was extremely 
unhappy at the loss of his favourite son and felt it all the more 
because of the wild reaction of his daughter-in-law. The family 
was in constant uproar and Fenchow could not give much 
thought to the business in town. When Fourth Go came with 
the news, he told the young man that he placed the whole 
responsibility for the business upon D un glin. - 

Fen chows renunciation of authority only confirmed a fcil 
cuouplL In fact, the store was grovring ever more centralized 
in Dunglin s hands. Even the Foochow* branch now gravitated 
to his direct control. 

Dungtzu, the store agent In Foochow, now” lived in the 
"warehouse in which Dunglin had stayed in the early days of 
his youth. The warehouse was so built that the front part was 
a ^ stone courtyard, the middle part consisted of a main hall 
with side rooms, and the rear part was a small courtyard sur- 
rounded similarly with side rooms. Except for the rooms of 
two housekeepers, all the rooms were occupied by fish buvers 
and agents from the town of Hookow. 

. ^ tiine Dungtzu had sold all the rice on board ^fawoo’s 

junk. It was his duty to keep the traffic in rice and salt fish 
Lowing. Early in the morning he went through chilly air to 
ravnion Street, where he bought the several kinds of salt fish : 
tnree pails of cuttle-fish, or seven baskets of carp, shark and 
plaice. Both the pails and the baskets were larae in size, about 
nve icet deep and five feet wide. 
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When Dungtzu went back for breakfast with the other agents 
in the middle hall of the warehouse, porter coolies carried the 
baskets and the pails of salt fish which Dungtzu had ordered 
from Pavilion Street to the front part of the paved courtyard, 
where they were stored temporarily. The pails and baskets 
were so heavy that they had to be carried by two coolies, who 
shared a single big shoulder-pole, shouldering it at each end 
with the burden in the middle. Each pail or basket was marked 
with a strip of white cloth on which the mark of the Hookow 
store and the weight of the load were written. 

Having made arrangements with Mawoo, Dungtzu asked 
the porters to carry all the kinds of salt fish he had bought on 
board the junk in preparation for shipment upstream to Hookow. 

The upstream sailing was a difficult trip. Though it was 
only a distance of eighty miles between Foochow and Hookow, 
the junk took seven or eight days for it. Many a time the junk 
was stranded on the shoals. The sailors then dragged ashore 
a big rope which was made fast bound to the mast of the junk. 
Mawoo and his Avife poled with long bamboo poles, pushing 
against rocks in order to get the boat moving. The sailors 
dragged at the rope on shore. Mawoo stood atthe stem steering 
and the sailors rowed at the port and starboard sides. As 
they rowed they sang rhythmic river shanties and kept an even 
pace. \ 

As soon as the junk had arrived at the dock at Hookow 
Mawoo went ashore to notify the store masters who had ship- 
ments in his junk. At once Dunglin ordered the third assistant 
to go and check the goods. The assistant searched through the 
holds of Mawoo’s junk for the store’s goods, checking tire white 
cloth strips. When he had found them all, he called the coolies 
on shore to carry them to tire shore. 

The coolies, twenty in number, began the work of unloading. 
Each two coolies formed a pair to carry a basket or pail of salt 
fish. Thus the crowd of porters carried the goods up from 
tire shore and up the steep road over the pass of Mt. Hookow 
to .the town which stood at a considerable distance inland from 
the river landing. Once at the top of the road, they descended 
into the main street, humming all the way to the store. 

In tire store there was a new flurry of activity. Each basket 
or pail of the new goods must be weighed as soon as it came in. 
The store people compared the weight on their balance with 
the original weight written on the cloth strip and the records 
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' from the letters of Dungtzu, their fish buyer in the city. Often 
enough they found a discrepancy. The shortage of weight 
might possibly be accounted for by the shrinking or drying up 
of the salt fish, but very often the sailors stole some fish for food 
on the trip up the river. 

The new goods were placed in the market side by side with 
old ones. The market was open to all the people : the town 
dwellers, the farmers from the villages, rice sellers, travellers, 
and dealers from the district city of Kutien. From the point 
of view of the store these last, the dealers, were the best customers 
because they usually bought goods in large quantity and took 
them to Kutien where they were once again displayed in the 
local market there. 

One day Wang Hankan, a merchant from Kutien, arrived. 
His position as the agent for the Kutien store was very similar 
to that of the fish-purchasing agent Dungtzu in Foochow. The 
people of the store of course welcomed him warmly. He hardly 
spoke a word but went directly to the new goods. Examining 
the carp, he pushed his hand deep down into the basket and 
turned up several fish from the bottom. Then he smelled them. 
He did the same^ thing to the plaice and the cuttle-fish. The 
sharks were too big to be easily moved but he tested their hard- 
ness by using his fingernails. After this careful examination 
he began to bargain over the price. 

„ price of salt fish was not fixed. It varied from time to 
time and from person to person. In selling goods at retail the 
assistants of their own authority could decide upon the price. 
But when it came to wholesale lots it was usually Dunglin or 
Yunseng who bargained with the dealers. 

. k was Dunglin who made a price for carp. Hankan 

pointed at him derisively with his middle finger. Pointing the 
middle finger was considered extremely rude in this comer of 
the world because people took it as the symbol of the penis. 

suallj the gesture gave rise to a serious quarrel. But it also 
depended upon the sort of situation or in what context the 
ms t i\as given. Familiar friends sometimes raised the middle* 
finger as a joke. So it was between Dunglin and Hankan. 

• who was a more polite man, never used the same symbol 

bar 1 * afn° nSC5 ^ ^ ^ l0 ° Se S ° me dirty banter over this 


, 7 ile j a / ga “ ' v ’ as , a lon S Process. Master and dealer argued 
an o , p aymg tricks on each other. They exchanged 
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words of friendship as weU as curses of enmity. They shouted, 
they laughed, they smiled, they were caustic and sarcastic. 
The accountant Kaituan, who was also a friend of Hankan’s, 
came out to break into their conversation over the bargain. 
Naturally he was on the side of the master and poked fun at 
the dealer. At last, when they had almost come to agree upon 
the price, Hankan still hesitated but Kaituan asked the second 
and third assistants to get the goods ready. By this act he forced 
Hankan to accept his price. Hankan shrugged and silently 
accepted it. 

Now began the task of the assistants. They took bamboo 
baskets from the loft and filled the baskets with the different 
kinds of fish. The baskets were of a similar kind, small enough 
for each bearer to carry two baskets filled with goods at each 
end of his shoulder-pole. Then each basket was weighed, and 
the amount and price set down. Finally Hankan hired porters 
to carry these baskets to his Kutien store. 

In the evening Dunglin invited Hankan to have dinner 
with him in the store. They talked and they drank a great 
deal. Hankan got drunk and had to pass the night there. 
In fact he stayed for several days and then went to another 
store because he had no permanent residence in Hookow. He 
constantly travelled between the town and the district city 
where his employer lived. 

Besides Hankan, there were seven or eight other dealers 
from the district city of Kutien. They all bought salt fish from 
the stores at Hookow for their employers at Kutien. They 
carried on this wholesale business throughout the year. All 
goods changed hands on credit in this trade. From the stand- 
point of the Hookow store it was a lucrative business, so that 
dealers were well entertained and credit was extended to them. 
The store sent one of its assistants at least once a season up to 
Kutien to collect the money owed. • 

Just then it was nearly the New Year Festival again. The 
festival was the business period for clearing debts. As usual 
the second assistant was sent to the district city to collect the 
amounts which the Kutien stores owed to the Hwang family’s 
Hookow store. But this time the trip took a different turn. 

The second assistant brought back to Hookow two bags of 
black cloth containing silver dollars and banknotes. When he 
arrived at a turn in the road, two strangers suddenly appeared 
and demanded his bags. The assistant was a tall and strong 
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man and resisted the strangers. They fought for a while, but 
the assistant was handicapped by his burden. One of the 
strangers finally struck him on the head with a stone, so that he 
fell. The strangers then snatched up the bags and ran into the 
woods. The assistant struggled to get up and follow the robbers. 
He shouted after them all the way and begged for mercy. Several 
times he threw 7 himself to the ground and kow-towed to them 
as they ran ahead of him. He begged them to remember he 
was only a shopman and the money did not belong to him. At 
last the plunderers, whether moved by his pleadings or discom- 
fited by his close pursuit, dropped one of the two bags. The 
assistant had no better choice than to take up the bag and go 
back home to give the news. 

The news of the robbery disturbed Dunglin greatly, but his 
experience had trained him to accept patiently any reverse 
whatever. In his mind he had always kept before him the 
knowledge that c * man proposes but Heaven disposes With 
such a philosophy he w r as never too greatly disappointed. 

In a life of constant economic struggle when a villager rises 
to prosperity, others always become cc red of eye ” with jealousy* 
The store which Dunglin and Fenchow’ had so successfully 
established had naturally become an object of envy. That 
explains why the robbers lay in ambush to snatch the money 
from the messenger. Thus time after time had Dunglin suffered 
from his jealous neighbours. But Dunglin felt that such 
incidents happened as a matter of course in life and in business. 
He tried to plan for them, to stand ready against them, and to 
meet them when they came. 

So the store stood firmly in the centre of his life, its com- 
modities continually flowing upstream and downstream. Day 
by day, month by month, year by year, the store never failed to 
collect rice from villages and send it to the city 7 , and it never 
failed to bring inland the salt fish of the city and distribute it 
to the community. The cycle of the year w r ent round- and 
round and the store w*ent on, geared to the complicated business 
of social life. 

Then the New Year came again. It was as great an occasion 
in the town of Hookow as it was in the Hwang village among 
the farmers. The people came from different directions to buy 
things for the festival and the celebrations, so that the w r hole 
street was filled with crowds surging like the sea. The assistants 
were sent to various villages to collect money. The creditors’ 
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pursuit of debts was carried out right up until New Year’s Eve, 
when to the last hour the assistants carried lanterns into every 
corner of the town and into the villages to search out those 
customers who still hid from them, trying to avoid their debts. 

The store closed up for three days, the only vacation of the 
year. While Dunglin went home to liis family’s village, the 
people of the store organized a gambling party for recreation 
and entertainment. At home, there was no special ceremony 
except the usual offering of delicious dishes at the shrine of 
the Dragon King. But in the main temple of the town there 
was a great sacrifice in which most of the families of the town 
participated. 

The accountant Kaituan drew up and presented a balance 
sheet for the total business of the previous year. He counted 
up assets and liabilities and calculated profits and losses. 

Originally the profits went entirely to the partners, Fenchow 
and Dunglin, who were the masters and had made the original 
investment. If the store gained they divided the profits equally ; 
if it lost they were equally responsible for its losses and had to 
contribute equal amounts of capital to cover the operation of 
the business. 

But now in order to encourage active interest in the business, 
a profit-sharing device had been introduced, an issue of ** red 
shares 53 had been made. There were altogether twelve shares 
in the store outstanding, eight ordinary shares and four “ red 
shares”. The ordinary shares were equally divided between 
Fenchow and Dunglin. The four <c red shares ” were issued 
to Yunseng, doctor and head of the medicine department, 
Dungtzu, the fish dealer and agent in Foochow, Dunglin himself, 
as general manager, and Kaituan, the store accountant, respec- 
tively. All profits were now to be equally divided into twelve 
portions and the four new portions went to the new shareholders. 

Those who held the <c red shares ” had only limited liability ; 
they had the right to take the profits but had no responsibility 
to contribute capital or cover deficits beyond their shares. That 
is to say, in case of loss, the deficit would be borne entirely by 
the ordinary shareholders, not by the “ red shareholders The 
c< red shares ” were issued only to those actively working in the 
store and only as a work incentive. Those ct red shareholders 55 
who held no ordinary shares were of course still only store 
employees who could be dismissed at any time. 

The people of tire store got their food and lodging at the 
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store, but this was considered only as an item of general expense. 
In addition, each member got an annual salary or wage, which 
varied from three dollars up to one hundred dollars, with the 
apprentice receiving the lowest figure and the general manager 
the highest. 

When the store opened again after the New Year vacation, 
there was very little business during the first half of the first 
moon. The Merchants’ Association, of which all the masters 
of stores in Hookow were members, called their spring meeting. 
The association had no headquarters and the chairmanship was 
held in rotation. Every member had the chance of serving as 
chairman of the association for a year, and during that year his 
store became the meeting-place. 

One day a boy came into the store, with an invitation card 
in a red envelope which Dunglin opened and read. Then he 
changed to a clean gown and brushed the dust off his “ bowl 
cap Standing before a mirror he surveyed his reflection for 
a moment and brushed his moustache. Seeing that everything 
was in order, he left the store for the meeting-place of the 
association, where some twenty people had already gathered. 
Everyone stood up to greet Dunglin, who begged their pardon 
for being late. A chair was offered him and he sat down with 
the group, who returned to their discussion. They w*ere dis- 
cussing the celebration of the Full Moon Festival that spring. 
In past years the celebration had been carried out in different 
w r ays . a display of offerings in the tow*n temple or a parade of 
lanterns and theatrical troupes or a series of feasts. There had 
to be offerings anyway and the feasting could not be omitted. 
The only question w T as whether to hold the parade. Some of 
the masters moved that the parade be omitted on account of 
financial difficulty and because of the disturbed atmosphere pro- 
duced by the banditry that had sprung up in the surrounding 
countryside. 

discussed the matter in a calm, harmonious 
wa - r * did not any decision by vote. They did not 

argue or debate. All they did was to bring out the reasons for 
omitting the parade. Since there were no persons who spoke 
vehemently m favour of keeping the old custom the problem 
was solved easily and naturally. 

The association had no definite times for holding- its meetings. 
Whenever something happened of concern to the town or to 
b^ne^ie^d^ihe^association called a meeting. Never- 
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thclcss, the functions were wide and various. They regulated 
the price of commodities, the scale of rents, the fares and even 
the schedule of junk transport. .For all the public affairs of 
the town the association was the centre of information. The 
district government was in direct communication with it and held 
it responsible for assessing and levying taxes from each store and 
each family of the town. Even the squad of soldiers stationed in 
the town was partly supported by the association. Besides the 
festivals and local religious activities, the association dealt also 
with the problems of building the public roads and bridges and 
maintaining the temple. Even the missionary school and 
church were within the scope of discussion in the meetings. If 
any special emergency arose, the association had to meet that, 
too. 

On his return from the meeting Dunglin was surprised to find 
his partner Fcnchow in the store. Fcnchow had grown old and 
thin. He looked very pale and worried. He told Dunglin 
that he had come to take up again his duties in operating the 
store with him, because he could no longer stay at home. Really, 
of course, he was trying to avoid the gloomy situation of his 
family since the death of his son Mowdc* The constant conflicts 
between Mrs. Chang and Huilan, the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, were driving Fcnchow to distraction. Unable 
to stand such an environment where no peace was to be found, 
Fcnchow had lost his temper and reprimanded Huilan loudly 
in the main hall. Not long afterwards the unfortunate daughter- 
in-law was discovered hanging from the roof in her room. But 
she was cut down in time. Of course, all the difficulty Huilan 
had made came out of her desire to go back to her mother’s 
family. Fcnchow knew this well enough, but his stubborn pride 
would not let him allow her to go, because it would give his 
family great disgrace to lose a daughter-in-law in such a fashion. 
So more difficulty came of it and the new troubles only had the 
effect of forcing Fcnchow to leave his once peaceful home. 

Back in the store Fcnchow soon found he faced a far different 
situation from the one lie had left so long before. Few people 
came to ask him to feel a patient’s pulse. Yunseng now had 
most of his old customers. The people of the store respected 
him and spoke to him cordially, but he found himself idle most 
of the time. The customers seldom consulted him about prices 
any more. Sometimes he might be asked, but he could not 
answer and had to turn to Dunglin. All in all the longer he 
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stayed the more he felt his loneliness. He complained to 
Dunglin that he had grown old, weak and lazy, and his memory 
had become poor. 

Out of all this there grew up the first real difference between 
the old partners and brothers-in-law. After living an easy life 
at home for so long, Fenchow was now no longer fit for business. 
The organization of the store had changed since his first retire- 
ment. Dunglin had built up a system of his own. The store 
functioned perfeedy wthout the presence of Fenchow, who only 
a few years before had been its general manager. Now he could 
not help but realize he was out of place. No longer the active 
manager he was rather a parasite. 

So Fenchow did not find himself able to live a happy life in 
the store. Life in town was no better than his family at home. 
His mind was in constant conflict and he knew no rest till his 
brooding nearly drove him mad. But just in time a day came 
when his second son, Mowhun, rushed into the store, reporting 
between gasps that his mother, Mrs. Chang, was seriously ill. 
Fenchow hurried home "at once. 



CHAPTER X 


FENCHOWS FATE 

Mrs. Chang, Fenchow’s wife* had been in poor health for 
years. Now the death of Mow dr, her youngest son. and the 
trouble made by Huilan caused hci great worry and affected her 
health. She lay in bed and knew she was going to die, but 
wanted to wait for her husband. When Fcnchow* came into 
her room she regained her clarity of mind for a few minutes and 
spoke sadly to him, saying she would not be able to live much 
longer. Her last words to him were to advise him to send 
Huilan away, so as to regain peace in the home. 

While his wife lay dying, Fcnchow called in all the family. 
There were now* beside Fcnchow* himself, his son Mouhun, his 
three daughters-in-law including Huilan, his two nephews, 
Mowyuch and Mowchiao, and the little adopted grandson. 
Tradition demands that when a person dies all the members of 
the family should be present to observe the last rites. 

As soon as Mrs. Chang had passed away, (he three young 
women began to wail and w*ccp. Huilan had felt no sympathy 
tow*ards her mother-in-law, yet she could not refrain from tears 
by her death-bed. The young men, Mowlnm and his tw*o 
cousins, took dowm the curtains from over the bed and from over 
the windows. They moved all the furniture to other rooms 
and opened the window's and the door wide to let in the air. 

Mow'hun, now' the only living son of the deceased, assumed 
the office of chief mourner. He laid a white paper over the 
head and face of his dead mother and spread a red blanket to 
cover her whole body. Then with the help of oilier persons he 
set up in front of the bed a “ soul table ”, on which a censer, a 
lamp and two clay vessels stood. Mourners watched over the 
corpse in turn by the side of a lamp, which was kept burning 
continuously. The lamp had an iron stand filled with black 
oil. It was knowm as the ** netherworld lamp ”, for it was 
believed the glow would light the soul of the deceased straight 
along the way to the underworld. Mo whun used this lamp to 
set fire to the offerings of imitation money and to burn them in 
the clay vessels. The belief w r as that the soul continues to hover 
about the corpse and that it enjoys such offerings. 

Mowhun was a middle-sized young man of dark complexion, 
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with heavy eyebrows and a receding forehead. Being a farmer 
who spent his life in the village, he had little contact with the 
outside world. He was dull and slow, and whenever he spoke, 
he wrinkled up his eyes several times. He was less highly 
regarded by his parents and considered less intelligent than either 
of his brothers, Mowkwei and Mowde. But on an occasion 
like this he was a faithful performer of the rites. * 

While praying to the soul of the dead person, and to divine 
the future, Mowhun took a copper coin called the tc soul cash ,5 
and tossed it on to the soul table M . The coin was fastened 
to a string, which he held while he tossed it. The first throw 
was the most fateful one. If the coin came heads up the soul 
was believed to give an affirmative answer to the questions put 
to it and if it came up tails, a negative answer. 

Fenchow mourned deeply for the death of his wife. He sent 
men to notify the related families. Grandmother Pan. the 
mother of the deceased, was the first person to come to the 
house, bringing with her the two daughters-in-law, Aunt Lin 
and Mrs. Hwang. Mowhun knelt down on his knees to receive 
the three women, who went directly into the death chamber and 
began to wail. The wailing was a ceremonial observance done 
by all the relatives, whether or not it was meant as personal 
lamentation. All lifted the white paper sheet to have a last look 
at the dead. ^ Fenchow went in at last to beg his mother-in-law 

to stop weeping. They talked about his wife’s last illness before 
she died. 


At such times a Taoist priest was called in to perform ritual 
m the main hall. ^ The Taoist set up a ceremonial tree. Its 
trunk was driven into the ground and branches protruding in 
the^ four directions were decked with burning candles. As he 
recited his prayers, the Taoist led Mowhun around the tree in a 
ore c. The other members of the family, with the exception of 
Fenchow, were similarly led around in turn. As each person 
moved around the tree, the others stood back and wailed together. 
I he ritual and the candle-light were believed to help the soul 
reach the netherworld without losing its way. 

Decorations in the main hall were totally different from those 
of ordinary days. All the usual red curtains, lamps, scrolls and 
couplets were replaced by white ones. Not a single bit of red 
co our was owed to remain. Red is the colour of happiness 
and white that of mourning. 

On the second day the three daughters-in-law of the deceased 
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washed the corpse and dressed it for the funeral. The clothes 
had to be of an odd number : thus, seven garments for the 
upper half of the body and five dresses for the lower half. The 
old lady’s outer dress consisted of a long embroidered gown and 
a beautiful skirt. When dressed, the body was moved to the 
back hall of the house, and tire cc soul table 55 was carried along 
with it. 

The coffin, which had been prepared beforehand, was now 
moved into the back hall. First, the inside of the coffin was 
pasted with paper and oil, to prevent moisture getting in. Then 
a mattress was spread on it. Various kinds of mock money, 
the so-called coffin paper, were put in the four comers. The 
hour of coffining was fixed by a soothsayer who read the omens, 
good or evil, by his calculations. 

Before the body of Mrs. Chang was put into the coffin, a 
niece, the elder sister of Monyueh, who had married out of the 
Chang family and had come back now for the occasion, carried 
out another important rite. She took up a small vessel of water 
from the stream running in front of the house of Chang. Then 
she tpok some paper money and dipped it into the water. She 
swept the wet paper over the body three times. This was a 
ceremonial washing ordinarily carried out by a daughter, but 
now by a niece, as Mrs. Chang had no daughter. 

At the moment when the body was to be put into the coffin, 
Fenchow called all the family to gather in the back hall. 
Relatives from other families were present, too. Once more the 
women began to lament. 

It was twilight and the atmosphere was gloomy and smoky. 
The people present in the back hall each took up several of the 
incense sticks which were burning all the while. They were of 
a special kind, bigger and longer than ordinary ones, serving 
not only in the rites but useful also in keeping down the odour 
of a corpse that had lain there two days in warm weather. 
The people could hardly sec each other in the dark and the 
smoky air. 

Fenchow directed the closing of the coffin. He asked 
Mowhun to take the head and the three daughters-in-law to 
take the feet. He himself took the body of the corpse. They 
- lifted it up and moved it into the coffin. Airs. Chang now slept 
on a pillow which was made in the form of a cock. 

Mowhun called in a carpenter. The lid was put on and the 
carpenter hammered in the nails. During the nailing all the 
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people knelt on die ground. The Taoist recited prayers all the 
while and sprinkled holy water all the way from the main hall 
back to the back hall so as to ward off evil influences. 

The relatives of the deceased all put on mourning garments. 
There were five grades of mourning, based upon relationship to 
the deceased, with different garments to be worn for different 
lengths of time. Mowhun, the son and chief mourner, wore the 
three years 5 untrimmed mourning. He wore a hat, a gown, a 
pair of breeches, and a pair of shoes, all made of white linen. In 
addition he wore another hat of three plaited strings made of 
hemp, a hempen gown and a square piece of hempen cloth sewn 
over Iris white shoes. The garments were all untrimmed. He 
also had a cord of hemp bound round his waist and a staff. 
If the dead person had been his father, the staff would have been 
made of bamboo. In this case the staff was of ordinary wood, 
painted red and white and bound at the end with three layers 
of white paper stamens. 

The adopted grandson wore the same garments. In ordinary 
cases a grandson wears trimmed mourning for only one year, 
sign of the second degree of relationship. But this grandson 
wore first-degree mourning, taking the place of his adopted 
father, Mowkwei, who as the eldest son of the family would have 
been chief mourner if he had lived. 

The three daughters-in-law also wore first-degree mourning : 
hempen garments and skirts, but carried no stafls. The collateral 
kinsmen, the kinswomen and the relatives belonging to other 
clans wore the other three degrees of mourning. These degrees 
also required W'hitc linen garments, but they exacted only nine 
months , five months 5 and three months 5 observance, respectively- 

Curiously enough Fenchow, who actually grieved most deeply 
for the loss of his wife, did not w r ear any kind of mourning. 
This was contrary to the ancient ritual handed down from the 
oldest records^ and interpreted anew with each generation, a 
system providing obligations of mourning for father and son, 
husband and wife, and all other kinsmen. But the present 
practice seems to be to enforce mourning only as a duty of 
younger to older, juniors to seniors, or inferior to superior, as 
m t e duty of a son to his parents or that of a wife to her husband. 
*or this reason Fenchow was not ritually bound to any other 
mourning than his own grief. 

That grief was great. The luck of “ wind and water ” 
seemed to make it Fenchow’s turn to suffer. He grew pessimistic 
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and shy in company of any kind. lie staved alone by himself 
now, growing thinner and thinner. 

Smoking and idling did not solve his problem. Fcnchow 
might have felt belter if he had gone through all the ceremonies 
for his dead wife and thus found himself more in accord with 
his people. But he left all die arrangements to his son Mowhun, 
who was a devout performer of the rituals, and himself withdrew 
from lus family alt the more. 

Mowhun performed the: worship of the soul twice a day 
before the ** soul table ? \ The morning worship took place at 
sunrise and the evening worship in mid-afternoon. "I he coffin 
was placed on two benches in the back hall. A “ soul shrine 
was set up behind the 11 soul table M . The shrine was made of a 
framework of bamboo pasted over with paper. Inside the 
shrine a picture of Mrs. Chang hung in the centre against the 
paper wall. Under the shrine stood a small bamboo stool, on 
which stood a pair of her shoes. Upon the stool was a bamboo 
branch which stretched its green leaves into the interior of the 
shrine. At the end of the branch a white cloth ribbon hung 
down in a knot, from which the ribbon fell further in two strands. 
The ribbon was a symbol standing for the soul, an object of 
special sanctity. The u soul table ” set before the shrine had on 
it still more objects : a bowl, a pair of chopsticks, a small mirror, 
a comb, in addition to the original “ netherworld lamp and 
the u soul cash 

During the prayers it was Mowhun who knelt before the 
shrine and tossed the 44 soul cash inquiring what were the 
wishes or the soul. The three daughters-in-law and the grand- 
son knelt behind him, each holding three burning incense 
sticks. Such worship was continued up to a hundred days, 
during which time Mowhun and the grandson did not cut their 
hair. 

About this time the partition between the main hall and the 
back hall was taken down and a large white curtain hung up 
to take its place. This was called a mourning curtain and on 
it different kinds of mourning scrolls and couplets given by friends 
and relatives were displayed. The things from more important 
relatives got positions in the middle, while those from less honoured 
ones appeared on the two side walls. 

Mrs. Hwang and Eldest Go came over from the House of the 
Golden Wing nearly every day, helping with the household affairs 
as well as with the ceremonies. Eldest Go was assigned to work 
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as secretary and treasurer, with a table on the front patio. He 
took charge of receiving gifts and sending out announcements. 

On the sixth day after the death a ceremony was held which 
was known as reporting the death to the netherworld. The 
villagers believed the dead would never return again after the 
sixth day and a report should be made t6 the netherworld. The 
Taoist priest came again with his two assistants to decorate the 
main hall in the style of a palace of the netherworld, with ghostly 
figures placed all round. In the middle of the palace a paper 
house was set up. In it dwelt a paper woman, the symbolic 
figure of Mrs. Chang, and her man- and maid-servants. At 
both sides there was a set of strange things, all framed in bamboo 
and paper. One was a buffalo, the other a horse, but both had 
human bodies and limbs. Mowhun, clad in linen and hempen 
garments and holding a big streamer, followed the Taoist in a 
symbolic journey through the palace. The performance was 
accompanied by the playing of drums and cymbals. 

On the following day rites for the salvation of the soul began. 
They were carried out every seventh day, up to the forty-ninth. 
The main performer was again the Taoist priest, attended by 
the mourners. 

Next, the Chang family printed an obituary notice to be sent 
to relatives, friends, neighbours, and acquaintances. In the 
notice a date for public condolences was set so that the recipients 
could come to condole with the afflicted family. 

On this day of public condolence the greatest gathering of 
all took place in the house of Chang. Dunglin, as a brother of 
the deceased, came to take his part. He led his own family, 
who were cordially received at the gate of the house of Chang. 
The mourners, headed by Mowhun, were all clad in their mourn- 
ing garments. They knelt to receive the visitors. 

As Dunglin entered the gate, he saw' a pair of round tvhite 
lanterns hanging on either side. This was the sign to outsiders 
that the house was in mourning. Three paper pyr ami ds hung 
from the door. They were given by the parents of the three 
daughters-in-law*, the chingckia of the dead woman. Chingchuz 
is a collective reciprocal term used for each other by parents 
of married children. 

As Dunglin crossed the threshold, Peimin, the Chang family* 
labourer, came out to greet him and offered Mm a suit of white 
clothes, which he put on at once. Then he walked under the 
white awning spread over the open courtyard. Some of the 
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mourning gifts, incense, fire-crackers, paper money and paper 
ingots, given by friends and neighbours calling to condole with 
the afflicted family, were placed inside the awning. More 
mourning scrolls and couplets were hung from the walls. Paper 
replicas of houses, horses, buffaloes, palanquins, trunks, and so 
on, and many kinds of mock money were displayed on the floor. 
They were all destined for sacrifice, to be converted through the 
sacrificial fire into utensils and currency in the world of darkness. 
They were material aids sent through the smoke to the soul of 
the departed. 

Dunglin went on into the main hall and saw Yunseng, leader 
of the ritual. Paying his own respects and carrying out the rites 
of kneeling and kowtowing demanded of him, Dunglin turned 
then to Fenchow’s room, where the two brothers-in-law at last 
met again. They talked over family affairs and the business of 
the store, until MowkwePs widow came in with bowls of noodles 
and fried eggs. 

Soon the people at the gate announced the arrival of another 
honoured guest. This time it was Wang Liyang, the father of 
Huilan, thus a chingchia of Fenchow’s. He also put on white 
garments and came up into the main hall, accompanied by 
Mowyuch, who had gone out to receive him. As Yunseng 
called out the ritual directions of the ceremony, Liyang knelt 
down upon a cushion to kowtow. Mowyueh knelt beside the 
guest to keep him company as a matter of courtesy. The 
cushions on which they knelt were arranged in three rows. A 
first row of white cushions, a second row of blue cushions,' and 
a third row of red cushions, signified each of three degrees of 
relationship. A chingchia in mourning was supposed to kneel 
upon the white cushions. The blue and red cushions were used 
by less close relatives and friends. 

When Liyang got up, the right corner of the mourning 
curtain was raised and behind it the mourners, headed by Mow- 
hun, knelt and bowed their heads to the ground in response to 
his ritual act as if to thank him for his condolences. 

The rites over, Liyang too was invited to Fenchow’s room, 
where the tlircc old friends greeted each other cordially. Fcn- 
chow was pale and sorrowful ; Liyang and Dunglin urged 
him earnestly to take good care of himself and not to suffer too 
greatly. 

In the afternoon more guests came and went through the 
ceremony, one after another in the main hall of the house. 
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Finally, towards evening, tables were set up and entertainment 
began for all the friends and relatives who had come. 

This gathering for public condolence was an established 
ritual, followed thoroughly no matter how the participants felt 
Most of the people present enjoyed the feast. There was no 
more wailing or weeping. This gathering served as a means 
by which the social ties between people could be renewed. 
Performance of the ceremonies fulfilled both the duty of the 
living to the dead and the obligations of all the people associated 
with them to the afflicted family. Tradition thus carried on 
from one generation to the next gives scope for a renewal of the 
integration of the social group. 

On the sixth seventh-day remembrance, on the forty-second 
day after Mrs. Chang s death, a ceremony called ce offering the 
sixth seventh-day rice ” was carried out The offering consisted 
of a w'ooden tray of rice, a pot of wine and a bowl of mutton, 
together with a bonfire of paper money. The belief wns that 
not until this date and the offering of the rice w r ould the dead 
know r of her own death. 


In the evening of that day the Taoist priest performed a rite 
called a duck crossing a river ' . A duck of bamboo sticks and 
paper was set afloat on the water in a pan. Beside the duck 
was placed a shell lamp — a broken eggshell filled with lamp oil. 
Tlie shell lamp w r as surrounded by bamboo leaves. Reciting 
prayers to the playing of drums and cymbals, the Taoist slowly 
pushed the duck across the w r ater of the pan. The rite w r as 
associated with a local legend to the effect that a certain woman’s . 

S ° U rvL aS savec * Mp °f ducks wfien she w T as crossing a river. 

On the forty-ninth day, the last' day of the Taoist rites, a 
final senes of ceremonies was carried out in the house of Chang. 
The first ceremony w^as called “ breaking out of hell The 
replica of the palace of the netherworld w*as set up, stretching 
from the main hall to the front patio. In the middle of the main 
hall the Taoist erected an altar decorated with pieces of varie- 
gated embroidered silk and fitted out with lamps, candlesticks 
and images of wood and metal. He himself was dressed in 
ceremom^ attire srith a hat shaped like a lotus bloom. He sat 
at the middle of the altar. He held a bell in his right hand and 
i ", ® ssristants standing on either side of him 

One a wooden feh md ^ 

known J 23 ** carried on a steady recital of prayers, 

known to possess a special power to from hell 
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and to send them up to heaven. They played their musical 
instruments at intervals, accompanying their recitation of 
prayers. Several tables, each bearing a complete sacrificial 
repast of sundry dainties and delicacies, also stood before the 
altar. The chief mourner, Mowhun, clad in his mourning 
garments, advanced from time to time to offer incense, and with 
wailing bowed his head to the ground to urge the soul of the 
dead to eat and drink its pleasure. In the final rite the Taoist 
stood up. He took up a knife and broke with it a porcelain bowl 
which covered a paper figure resting on the floor. This breaking 
signified that the walls of hell were broken down and the soul 
was saved. 

The second ceremony was a rite involving crossing over a 
bridge and was performed at midnight. A bridge of wood ten 
feet long, three and a half wide, and three and a half high, with its 
floor and sides covered with white cloth, had been erected before- 
hand in the open courtyard within the gate. A white cloth 
awning hung over it. First of all the Taoist, carrying a cloth 
streamer, led Mowhun, who bore a paper figure of the dead 
woman, across the bridge, leading him step by step in time to 
music. The other mourners, the three daughters-in-law and* 
the grandson Chenchung, carried figures of the dead woman’s 
male and female servants, and replicas of horse and buffalo 
across the bridge behind Mowhun. The music during the 
ceremony, as penetrating and strong as possible, was meant to 
help the soul across the bridge to the other world against all 
attempts of malevolent goblins to throw it off into the water. 

The third ceremony was a rite in which money and goods 
were presented to the soul. Paper houses, barns, servants, 
animals, tools, money, ingots, and other valuable possessions 
were set on fire as gifts to die dead. The ceremony took place 
before the front gate. 

After all this, life in the house of Chang gradually returned 
to normal. The long series of ceremonies performed since the 
deadi of Mrs. Chang had gone on at a diminishing tempo, 
providing the survivors 'with roles to fill in the period of transition 
and a new adjustment. Though the dead woman’s body lay 
in the coffin, still kept in the back hall waiting for burial, the 
members of the family came gradually to pay less attention to 
its presence. Sometimes Fenchow passed through the hall and 
looked at the coffin for a while. He always turned away in 
sorrow. He recalled die days of his prosperity when the house 
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was being built and he had moved in with his wife and three 
sons. Now he was left alone with only one living son, Mowhun. 
How he had expected the site of A-Dragon-Vomiting-Pearls to 
give him luck ! But it had turned out differently. He began 
to think that his £I wind and water 55 had been cursed by some 
malignant deity. 

At the start, much the same pattern of life had been shaped 
for Fcnchow as for Dunglin. But the outcome for each was 
totally different. 


CHAPTER XI 


EDUCATIONAL AMBITION 

Third Go was now a senior at Yinghwa College. Although 
his father often urged him to get married, he resisted because he 
did not wish his father to pick a wife for him. A marriage of 
free choice became his first ambition. And Dunglin, who often 
went to the city, knew quite well the recent development of so- 
called free marriage and did not enforce his full authority. 

In Foochow, Third Go was interested in Chen Shuchen, a 
student at Hwanan College, a girls 5 missionary school. Third 
Go had written twice to Shuchen seeking her friendship, but he 
received no reply. She was not merely keeping her dignity. 
If she replied to the letter it would mean that she considered 
herself engaged to him, for such was the general convention of 
c< free 55 marriage at the moment. When Third Go wrote his 
third letter lie sent a message to Shankai, his sworn brother, 
who was a good friend of Lin Chutung, Shuchen’s uncle, the 
husband of her father’s sister. Through this uncle of hers 
Shuchen got some advice and guidance and she replied to the 
letter and accepted Iris proffer of friendship. Immediately 
following her answer came a letter from Third Go proposing to 
her by post. They exchanged photographs. Shankai and 
Chutung, in their turn, began to talk the matter over with the 
heads of the two families. 

Arrangements were quickly made between the two families 
and the boy and girl were betrothed. In the preliminary 
ceremonies there was an exchange of engagement rings, an 
innovation in the village. 

Third Go and Shuchen graduated from their schools that 
winter, and their parents arranged their wedding. Shuchen 
was carried in the bridal sedan-chair, escorted by a theatrical 
troupe. In performing the ceremony of sitting together on a bed 
where the bridal couple first meet face-to-face, with the bride 
in her bridal crown and veil, the groom broke the traditional 
silence by speaking to his betrothed, and the pair talked during 
the whole performance. This was strange to the bridal maids 
and to the other spectators, who had never seen a young couple 
talk easily at their first meeting in the presence of other people. 

At the time the couple made their obeisance to the older 
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relatives of tlie family, Yuhun, their grand-uncle, was asked to 
be master of ceremonies. Grandmother Pan was the first one 
to be honoured. The next were Hwang Dunglin and Mrs. 
Hwang, who sat side by side, proudly receiving the obeisance of 
their eldest son and his bride. Then came Aunt Lin, Yuhun, 
Dungchien. Eldest Go and so on. This ceremony was an 
important one and it lasted a long while. 

It was the duty of the new couple to kowtow to those relatives 
who were senior to the groom in age and generation. These 
relatives included all the immediate family : the nearer relatives 
of both his own clan and those outside it and the elders of his 
own clan. They were honoured in order from older to younger 
and from the nearer to the more distant relatives. 

But in this ceremony Third Go did not honour Second Go, 
though Second Go was his senior, his first cousin and one of the 
family. There was a reason. At Second Go's wedding Dunglin 
had failed to attend. His absence was very strange to the 
spectators. As head of the family Dunglin should have been the 
first man honoured. It was of course a great insult to Second Go 
that he had stayed away. 


Later Second Go found out his uncle had stayed away on 
purpose to disgrace him. The insult was the result of a previous 
incident in which Second Go had behaved very badly. Angry 
about a reprimand from his uncle, which Second Go thought 
unjust, he had seized a wood-cutting knife and chased his uncle 
with it Dunglin was not hurt, but the attack with a knife was 
never forgotten. 

The strained relationship of Dunglin and his nephew Second 
Go had affected the feeling between Second Go and his cousins, 

the i S ? n r\°^ Dl i nglin ' Later stiI1 at the marriages of Fourth Go 
and Fifth Go, Second Go was again passed over. Almost twenty 
years had to pass until the marriage of Shoupei, the eldest son of 
Second Go, before the breach was healed. Then Dunglin and 
' -ons were invited to be honoured and gladly received 
th e kowtows of their young nephew. Everyone forgot the 

bygone dispute at last and normal relations came into effect 
again. 


, , Tht V ' x . d< ^f 2 °lUiird Go teas the largest gathering the family 

f “* rirentv-fbur tables weti 
° f h ° no “ r " erc “ atcd older. Dunglin's 
XdJ had hdped '°»S before in the 
e mid was asked to sit in the most 
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honoured seat, at the innermost table to the left in the main hall. 
The next most honoured seat went to Cheng Anchi, an adopted 
brother of Mrs. Hwang's. He occupied the innermost table on 
the right in the main hall. A brother of Aunt Lin's was invited 
to sit in tire third most honoured seat at tire middle table. 
Friends like Fenchow, Yiyang, Liyang, Lugo and the other shop 
owners in Hookow were all seated in places of honour too. 

Each family of the village of Hwang sent at least one man 
and one woman to the party. Each of them acted as hosts or 
hostesses to entertain friends and relatives from outside clans. 
The men and women dined separately. Tables for the men were 
set up in tire main hall, the open courtyard and the front patio, 
while those for the women filled up the back hall and the dining- 
rooms of the rear terraces. 

Third Go thus safely married, nothing much happened to 
disturb the even tenor of village life until an incident took place 
the follorving summer. 

The wedding had been held during the winter vacation. In 
tire summer the bride had been called home by her mother, and 
Third Go, feeling lonesome after the departure of his wife, had 
gone with Fifdi Go to gamble in a neighbouring village. In 
the evening Mrs. Hwang sent Fourth Go to bring them home. 
The gamblers were in an exciting stage of the game, so that 
Fourth Go stayed on to w T atch it. When a second messenger, 
Little /Brother, reached the gambling spot the elder brothers 
kept him too. 

It grew' dark. Neither messenger had come back. Mrs. 
Hwang grcw r more and more concerned about her sons. She 
then left the house with her little daughter Ghumei and w r alked 
along the Western Road. They met Yuhun on the way, and 
the old uncle told the story next day to Dunglin in the Hookow 
store. 

The following day Dunglin came home with a face clouded 
with anger. No sooner did he arrive in the main hall than he 
picked up a big wooden stick and beat Third Go with it as he 
sat on a stool waiting to greet his father. Heavy strokes fell 
upon the shoulders of Third Go, but he did not move and merely 
shed teal's in silence. 

As Dunglin beat Third Go he shouted angrily, "You unfilial 
son ! You're a man over twenty years of age, a graduate of 
Yinghwa College, and a newly married man ! Don't you feel 
ashamed, gambling and gathering with the village toughs? 
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Whafs the use of our educating >ou? Where is your sense of 
duty ? Don't you care about your mother's feelings ? Don t you 
care that she had to send for you several times ? How dare you 
let her walk out after dark searching for you ? How dare 
you show your shamelessness to the whole village ? Why don t 
you set a good example for your juniors ? Shame on you as one 
of our family ! Shame on you as the only educated man in the 
village 1 " 

Dunglin shouted without a stop, but Third Go did not answer 
a single word. Mrs. Hwang ran in and tried to snatch the 
wooden stick away. She expostulated with Dunglin, ** \ou are 
using such a big stick and striking so hard ! M Mrs. Hwang was 
older now and more in a position to interfere with her husband $ 
punishment of their son*. 

Dunglin w*as at the height of his wrath. He turned and 
scolded his wife, shouting, “ It is ail your fault. You've spoiled 
\our sons, one by one." 

“ How is it my fault ? ‘ f Mrs. Hwang replied. u Sons 
reaching maturity should be given advice and should be talked 
to. What's the good of using a big stick and beating them? ’ 

But the father was not satisfied and continued his harangue 
for a long time. Then suddenly he asked for the ' v thief-head *\ 
He referred to his son Fifth Go . An unruly boy. Fifth Go did 
very' little work for the family. He spent his time with the village 
toughs, playing, gambling and running wild. Dunglin used to 
punish him and called him ** thief-head Hearing his eldest 
brother being beaten. Fifth Go had run to his bed and pulled 
the blankets over his head. But his father found him and 
slapped him severely. Mrs. Hwang again rushed in to stop the 
fracas. 

When Dunglin came back to the main hall. Third Go had 
dried his tears but he was still silent. Fourth Go and Little 
Brother, who had not gambled, were not punished. They 
watched the scene quietly and dared not speak a word. The 
tension began to fall a httic, but Little Brother was still frightened. 
Fourth Go pointed to him and spoke jokingly , Kt It's now* the turn 
of this little gambler. Little Brother broke into loud wailing. 
The eider lad only intended to ease the situation by breaking the 
silence, but the younger boy did not understand. His crying 
set off the little sister Chumei as well. This turn of the situation 
made the grown people laugh, and Dunglin came over to soothe 
Little Brother. Once more the father became tender, and the 
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others gradually felt at ease. So the life of the family returned 
to its normal course. 

Having been educated in modem schools. Third Go could 
not go into farm work or into the store. Hence it was his 
ambition to find a teaching job. Fortunately he was offered 
such a position in a high school in the city of Yenping, fifty-five 
miles up the river from the town of Hookow. This opportunity 
came shortly after the gambling episode and Third Go went off 
to live two years in that place. He took his wife with him. 
There they had a child, a boy they named Shouyang. His 
small family was still only a part of the greater one, even though 
physically separated from it. Third Go did not earn enough 
money to support himself, his wife and his child, and he still 
relied upon Dunglin to send him extra money that he needed. 

The news of the birth of Shouyang, Dunglin’s first grandson, 
brought good cheer and happiness to the home village. Even 
though the little fellow was away in Yenping, the Hwang family 
carried out his Fullness of the Month with a great celebration. 
Kinsmen, neighbours and friends were invited to the feast. 
They could compare this feast with that of the birth of Little 
Brother, when only the members of the household and a few 
visiting relatives gathered for a bowl of noodles. Times had 
changed and the family now could afford a big celebration. 

In the second year of his stay at Yenping, Third Go asked 
young Sixth Go and Chen Chihu, a younger brother of Shuchen’s, 
to join his small family. The two young boys enrolled as students 
in the high school. 

The following summer Third Go brought his wife and son 
back to his native village and left the boys, Little Brother and 
Chihu, at Yenping. Then he went to Foochow, alone, to get 
further education in a university. That trip became the occasion 
of a great event in the family life. 

He sailed from Hookow by junk, changing to a steamboat in 
Shuikow, the terminus of the steamboat line running upstream 
from the capital city. It grew dark as the boat passed through 
a narrow channel about twenty miles below Shuikow. Suddenly 
the report of a gun was heard from the deck. The passengers 
were greatly alarmed. They rushed here and there. Then 
there was shooting from both banks and the bullets began to 
fall like rain. 

Third Go was sleeping in the cabin at the time. The alarm 
and shooting woke him with a start. No sooner did he open his 
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eyes than he heard a rush of sound by his right ear. A bullet 
went through the suitcase he was using as a pillow, missing Ks 
head by only an inch. Later he showed the bullet hole to his 
mother and his wife. who stood horror-stricken with open mouths. 

The steamboat came to a stop. Several small boats laden 
with men in black clothing and bamboo hats drew alongside. 
Each man carried a gun and a cartridge belt around his waist- 
They were bandits. 

As the band clambered into the steamboat, the chief pointed 
a pistol at the steersman's head and ordered him to steer toward 
the left bank. Some of the bandits took up stations at the 
important points on the boat and others began a search for money 
and valuables. Rings, watches, earrings, bracelets, and dresses 
suited mem equally weiL The passengers were searched and 
ordered to stand a i the sides. 

Having gathered up all the money and valuables, the bandits 
picked out the passengers whom they considered rich men 
judging by their appearance and clothing. Third 6b was 
unfortunately one of the ten. These ten were to be carried off 
for ransom. Then the chief blew a whistle and the band went 
off leaving helpless passengers and several corpses behind them. 

i mrd Go was ordered along and forced to climb up the moun- 
tains in the darkness. When the band arrived at a steep part 
of the slope, they stopped to exchange a password between the 
band who ban attacked the boat and the others who lav waiting 
in the forest. The leader of the first band was calling to the 
leader of mooe wailing. As the answer came. Third Go thought 
be beam a familiar voice. He cried out. begging them to release 
him and cleaning he was only a poor student. The leader of 
the waiting force gave an order, saying, What is the good of 
capturing a student? Release him " at once." 

Takd Go heard the order and plucked up courage to ask the 
leader to give bia back the wed ding ring. watch and fur coat 
that had been taken from him in thelboatT But the chief curtly 
aovuea him to go back without forth er ado and blandly explained 
ho/. diSauk it vrould be to find such things in the darkness. 

, . the shore. Third Go felt sure the 

cnitu who had just saved him from kidnapping and whose voice 
he hza recognized could only be Chen S hankai his sworn 
brotner. But it seemed to him very strange that Shankai should 
__ t-vcom _ bandit cnisfl for he had had a higher ambition. 

e remembcreG not vnsning to follow the or dinar y paths of 
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education, Shankai had quitted Yinghwa College and entered 
the Military Academy of North China. After graduation from 
the academy, he had come back to Foochow and, though he had 
tried to find a position in the army corps, he had not found one. 
As Third Go stumbled back to the shore, he could not be sure of 
his impression, but he filed it away in his memory for future use. 

Arriving at last in Foochow, Third Go enrolled again as a 
student in Fukien University, where he spent two years more, 
going home to the village every summer and winter vacation. 
His wife and son lived in the great family household. Shuchen 
came thus to the family as a bride and should have been cook 
for the household during her first three years, later to share 
cooking by turns with Eldest Sao and Second Sao. But she had 
never learned to cook. Her frailty and her education thus made 
her exempt from cooking. For that reason the cooking for the 
household had still to be done by Eldest Sao and Second Sao, and 
both of them complained a great deal. Finally their husbands 
spoke of the matter to Dunglin. To solve the problem Dunglin 
immediately purchased a wife for Fourth Go . Fourth Sao was 
a perfect village-style housewife, well able to do the cooking and 
other household work. 

Shuchen thus became Third Sao in the family. She found 
it very hard to adapt herself to the life of the Hwang household. 
At first Dunglin looked upon her with special favour. He told 
others proudly that this daughter-in-law of his could write more 
literary letters than his educated son Third Go and he found her 
attitude towards her elders especially polite and cordial. But 
Dunglin’s favour did not last long when the other women com- 
plained about her. 

The daily life of the Hwang family started very early in the 
morning. The farmers were usually up at dawn, ready to go 
to the fields as soon as they had finished their breakfast. But 
Shuchen could never get up so early. When she finally came 
down to have breakfast with her son, the farmers had already 
worked in the fields for hours, the women had done much of the 
household work, washing the dishes, feeding the pigs and chickens, 
cleaning and drying the clothing and the old grandmother had 
long ago gone off to collect pig-dung. Her daily late-rising 
made all the others dislike her and she was herself embarrassed 
over it. 

She never went to the stream to wash clothes like the others. 
To her it seemed a disgrace to do so. She washed clothing instead 
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at home, using much of the water that had to be carried home 
by die farmers* They too used to complain of her using so much 
water in that fashion. Shuchen. furthermore, found it hard to 
grow accustomed to the food. The steamed rice was too hard 
for her. The people were disgusted with her grumbling at such 
fastidiousness at her age when the rice was good for the old 
grandmother every day. 

So Shuchen. in her own sphere a perfectly competent young 
lady, well educated and well behaved, could not fit into the life 
of the Hwang family. Her different background and training 
were against her. She had been happy when she and her 
husband had their little household in Yenping. But in the 
village a woman of delicate health and considerable education 


had no place. The village knew only women with strong bodies 
who could work hard, cook, follow* the pattern of traditional 
life, and bring up many children. 

One summer Third Go took his wife and son to visit ids parents- 
in-lav.' whose home w*as in the region of the Eastern Road in the 
Hutien district. Shuchen’s father was a Christian and a preacher, 
himself brother-in-law to Lin Chutung, another Christian 
preacher. This Chutung had served as go-between at Third Go's 
marriage, so that the two men were on good terms. At the home 
of his wife Third Go met other preachers and church-people* 
They w'ere part of a group enthusiastic in Christian activities. 

Shuchen s father suggested that his son-in-law* Third Go In- 
to be elected as a church representative and be sent to the United 
States to obtain higher education in that country. Third Go wa s 
greatly interested in the suggestion because it was his ambition 
to study abroad. So he began to visit the preachers and im- 
portant church members in order to obtain their support. 

In the autumn a general conference of the Methodist Church 
w^as held in Foochow, the capital city of the province. Preachers 
and lav representatives gathered from the different districts. 
Une oi their most important tasks was to elect two preachers and 
church members to act as delegates to a conference to be held 

S ^ at f ‘ ^ expenses of these delegates were 
defrayed by the budget of the Church. 

, n preac ^; dd , e S atC3 V ' crc clectcd by all the preachers, 
Z JZ f u CgatCS by a11 the % representatives sent 

l ^ UVOfr ° m eac b" The two members of the 

ST J § m ° $t r VOtCS WOuld abToad as delegates. 
- the time of tins conference. Little Brother was a student 
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in the preparatory class at Yinglrwa College. He was selected 
to act as representative from the Hookow church, as an alternative 
for his elder brother. Actually he was not eligible to vote or 
even to attend the meeting, as he was much under age. The 
regulations of tire Church required an age of twenty-one as the 
minimum. Consequently when Little Brother came to the 
entrance, a blue-eyed missionary asked him his age. With a 
smile he answered he was just twenty-one and had a son six years 
old. The blue-eyed missionary laughed dubiously, but he did 
not keep Little Brother from going in, as he held a certificate 
from the local church. During the meeting, luckily, Third Go 
was elected to be one of the two delegates. Those who voted 
for him were entertained in a restaurant and a big feast was held. 

The election was certainly great news to tire Hwang family. 
Dunglin sent out invitations once again to his kinsmen, neigh- 
bours, and friends, asking them to come to a big celebration in 
the House of the Golden Wing. The guests came and presented 
gifts in money and in kind. The corporate clan of Hwang also 
contributed some money from the rents of the ancestral lands, 
as an encouragement toward the higher education of their clan 
brother. 

The House of the Golden Wing was now at the height of 
prosperity and popularity. The success of Third Go gave him 
a reputation as the most educated among the people of the 
Western Road. His success brought glory to his own family and 
to the entire clan of Hwang. Going abroad was a great occasion 
in the village world. Returned students formed a special and 
privileged class. Third Go would certainly become a great man 
when he returned from the outside world. The Hwang family 
and the villagers earnestly awaited the triumphant return of 
their son. 



CHAPTER XII 


A SPLIT 


In the House of the Golden Wing, ever since the lawsuit, 
Eldest Go had gradually emerged as the managing force in the 
family’s affairs, especially in all matters concerning farming. 
He was, however, not too successful a manager. Unlike his 
uncle he kept up a stiff attitude towards his fellow-workers. He 
seldom chatted with them, but often contented himself with 
giving blunt orders. The man in particular who rebelled against 
his domination was his brother Second Go, a quiet but stupid 
fellow, the same one who once pursued his uncle with a knife. 
The conflict between the brothers, Eldest Go and Second Go, 
usually began with angry words, but it soon grew' to fist fights 
and wrestling. Their quarrelling, in turn, led to quarrelling 
between Eldest Soo and Second Soo, their wives. 

Although there was no open conflict between Eldest Go and 
Fourth Go, their relations were far from friendly. Eldest Go 
continually pressed Fourth Go to do more and more of the farm 
work. His reason was that since Third Go had spent family 
money in getting an education, it was the duty' of Fourth Go to 
do double work to malic up the deficit. 

Meanwhile Fifth Go had also come to the age of beginning 
farm work. Brought up during the time when the family had 
een better off he was not immediately pressed to work, so that 
heused to loaf away his time with a gang of the village youngsters. 
When Dunglin came home to the village. Fifth Go was ordered 
to jom the fanning crew. But as soon as his father left the house, 
he took off his work shoes. Very often Eldest Go, seeing Fifth Go 
released from work, took off his work shoes too as an act of 


The brothers and cousins in the House of the Golden Wing 
were all on good terms with their old long-term employee, Nan- 
a ha * d worker and an experienced farmer. Once when he 

G ° a " d , Flfth Go wrestling in a field, he tried to 
eparate them and pleaded with them not to fight. But Eldest 

Z’Z * Was - ak0 P resent - ^ quickly to the labourer, “ Grand- 
er ' Vhat d ? >’ ou lose by their fighting? Let them 

ttitnde tnT T u^° Y ° D ” M ***** Seni ° r > Eldest Go ’ S 

ttitude towards his cousins was unjustified. Instead of stopping 
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their fighting, he made fun of them and encouraged their quarrels. 
But they soon took revenge upon him. When it came to his turn 
and he was fighting with Second Go , his only brother, Nanmin 
tried again to interfere. But Fourth Go prevented him, saying 
what Eldest Go had said, “ Grand-uncle Nanmin, what do you 
lose by their fighting? Let them fight and we can enjoy 
looking on . 55 So as not to be made fun of. Fourth Go resolved 
never to fight again with Fifth Go, but their relations did not 
improve in other ways. 

Dunglin knew little of the dissensions between the brothers 
and cousins, but he often heard complaints from Eldest Go, who 
disliked the farm work and begged his uncle to give him a position 
as assistant in the store. In the first few years at the shop, Eldest 
Go had worked diligently there and shown his willingness to 
follow the directions of his uncle. He had become quite a satis- 
factory assistant and had sometimes helped to write letters and 
keep accounts. Thus he was well trained. But Dunglin found him 
more useful as manager of the farm and kept him on at that task. 

Eldest Go now could well stand upon his own feet. He began 
to demand that, instead of following his uncle’s desire to build 
up an ever-larger and stronger family, the family should now 
be divided, so that he could obtain a large portion of the property 
and set up for himself. Eldest Go was of course the first-born 
of Dungmin, who was in turn the eldest son. In that division 
of a family the first-born had a legal right to an extra portion of 
the joint property as a special recognition of his primogeniture. 
Furthermore, the education of Third Go and Sixth Go was proving 
a great drain on the family income and this frightened Eldest Go, 
who complained of it to his uncle from time to time. Beyond all 
this, Eldest Go had grown more and more attached to his wife 
Eldest Sao and their three children. He wished now to live in 
a smaller and more peaceful household. 

Finally, the demands of Eldest Go became so strong that they 
had to be heeded. He brought in Lin Tienlan, a distant nephew 
of Aunt Lin’s, to act as arbiter in the family division. In strict 
fact Tienlan was not the right person to act as arbiter, according 
to customary rules. In any division of a family between brothers, 
a maternal uncle was usually the most suitable person. The 
proposed division theoretically took place between Dunglin and 
his long-dead brother Dungmin. Any arbiter such as Tienlan, 
chosen from Dungmin’s wife’s clan, would be considered partial, 
because he was not related equally to each of the original brothers. 
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But as Tienlan was a close friend of Eldest Go’s, he insisted upon 
him. 

In discussing the division Dunglin tried to be fair, but Eldest 
Go demanded too much, so that there came into being several 
points of conflict. The first matter of dispute was the land to 
be dedicated to the memory of Dunglhfs parents. It was 
Bunglin' s wish that the land bclow T the House of the Golden Wing 
be set aside thus as common sacrificial land. However, Eldest Go. 
w r ho intended to possess this piece of land for himself, argued 
that the land had been bought by his father Dungmin and 
therefore should be assigned to him by right of primogeniture. 
As both sides clung to their points, Tienlan found it very difficult 
to negotiate between them. Dunglin explained to him in 
reasoned tones that land so near to the house should be common 
property, so that both branches of the family could make use 
of it for cultivating rice, vegetables, sugar-cane, beans and taro 
for table use. If this land w’ere assigned to one line rather than 
the other, it w T ould cause inconvenience to the other line, who 
would have no near-by land on which to grow* their daily food, 
especially their green vegetables. Tienlan found this argument 
very reasonable, so he urged Eldest Go to make another demand 
instead. Eldest Go finally asked for a thousand dollars in lieu 
of his rights of primogeniture and Dunglin w’as forced to comply- 
The land w r as thus set aside as a common or sacrificial plot, but 
until the death of Grandmother Pan there should be no sacrifice 
held upon it, and the two lines should take turns cultivating the 
fields. 


A second point of conflict arose over the question of the 
marriage of Fifth Go and Sixth Go, the only two males of the 
younger generation who did not yet have wives. According to 
tradition two portions of money or other property should be 
reserved for their marriages. Eldest Go demanded that if portions 
were to be reserved for his two cousins, then one portion should 
also be reserved for the marriage of his son Shoutai. But this 
demand was felt to be very unreasonable. Next he argued that 
bixth Go had already spent his portion on his education and that 
ne had thus no right to an additional portion. Only after 
considerable mediation by the arbiter did uncle and nephew 

onFifffi 3 ^ 1116 reServatiou of onl * r one portion for the marriage 


of conflict was concerned with the money 
savings of the family. Dunglin agreed that the family could well 
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be divided, to live henceforth with " separate hearths ” in order 
to reduce the internal friction of so large a household. But he 
wished all money savings to be preserved intact so that the 
business could be carried on more effectively. Fearing his 
cousins Third Go and Sixth Go would spend more money on their 
education, Eldest Go insisted on a division of the capital. In 
the end it was decided to divide up all the money, reserving only 
a thousand dollars as a common fund for common purposes, such 
as house repairs, common taxes, the expenses of the future funeral 
of the old grandmother, and so on. 

A fourth point of conflict was the disposition of shares in the 
Hookow store. Wc remember that the Hwang family had four 
ordinary shares in the store. Eldest Go demanded an equal 
division of the shares. But Dunglin, as founder and owner of 
the store, could insist on reserving more shares for himself. He 
had already given up one-half of the money and property he had 
gained from his lifetime of business to the nephews whom he had 
saved from starvation long ago in the days of the family's first 
poverty. He kept two and a half shares for himself and let only 
one and a half shares go to the nephews. Eldest Go was far from 
satisfied with this arrangement, so the seeds of further future 
conflict were sown by the old man's refusal. 

When all the points of conflict were settled the Hwang family 
chose a day of good omen for carrying out the ceremony of the 
division of the family. The negotiator, Lin Tienlan, had to be 
present. Dunglin's uncle Yuhun, who had now become the head 
of the entire clan of Hwang and was now the oldest survivor of 
Dunglin's lineage, had also to be present. Besides Yuhun, a few 
more elders of the various lineages of the clan were invited to 
attend the ceremony and the feast. 

The ciders and the arbiter gathered in the main hall at the 
House of the Golden Wing. Yuhun was asked to draw up a deed 
for the division of the family. Two names were chosen to 
differentiate the two new families. The line descended from 
Dungmin was to be called c< the literary lineage 35 and that from 
Dunglin <c the military lineage 3 \ Yuhun wrote out the first part 
of the deed, a traditional legal instrument. It began by 
describing a division of the family as an event as natural as the 
continuous flow of water from a source or the spreading of 
branches in a tree. Then it gave the historical background of 
the division. 

In the second part of the deed Yuhun recorded the assign- 
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ment of the ancestral lands and other properties, their values and 
their locations. Immediately following he listed the farm lands 
that were to go to “ the literary lineage 55 and those that were 
to go to u the military lineage Many pieces of land were 
equally divided, and Dunglin and Eldest Go drew lots in the 
presence of the arbiter and the elders. Mountain lands, trees 
and forests, pools and roads were similarly divided and the 
portions drawn by lot. Next came a long record of buildings, 
structures, and rooms. Living quarters and apartments had 
already been divided at the time the Hwang family moved into 
the house. Now additional kitchens had been built to set up 
“ the separate hearths Kitchens, dining-rooms, bams, stores, 
and farm sheds were all equally divided. But neither furniture 
nor actual cash-in-hand were mentioned in the deed. 

In the last part, the date of making it and signatures of both 
parties to it, as well as those of the arbiter and the guarantors of 
the contract of division, were set down. 

Finally, in a separate transaction but still in the presence of 
the arbiter and the elders, all furniture was taken into the main 
hall and there divided and assigned by lot. But personal 
possessions like the dowries of the wives were not included. 

The last part of the performance was an offering of two 
wooden kettles before the ancestral shrine. The kettle was heaped 
with steaming rice, the symbol of abundance. Dunglin and 
Eldest Go , now equal heads of two equal lineages, bowed down 
before their ancestors. Then each took a kettle to his respective 
kitchen. Thus at last the Hwang family was divided, and two 
separate hearths ” were set up. In the evening a feast was held, 
in which the arbiter and the guarantors were guests of honour. 

The next morning the two new hearths steamed their own 
rice. The old grandmother took turns eating 'with each. For 
the first three days she had her meals with cc the literary 7 lineage ”, 
and then w^ent to “the military lineage” for the next three 
days. Eldest Sao and Second Sao took turns cooking each month 
for the family of which Eldest Go w 7 as now the head, while in 
unglins own household. Fourth Sao became the only cook. 
Grandmother Pan was very old now and did not work any more. 
y et she soil enjoyed life. Usually she walked down after lunch 
wt t e epofa bamboo staff tow r ards the old house in order to 
chat with the old women there. She spent many hours there 

SiPP n 11 ? tea served her h Y young women of that house, 
mit Widest Go was not content with this division. He began 
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to plan another with his brother Second Go. Tienlan, a close 
friend of Eldest Go’s, was again invited to be the negotiator. 
But when they presented their plan to Dunglin for his approval, 
he looked over the list of things to be assigned to each brother and 
discovered the plan to be most unfair. According to the plan, 
three-fourths of the property would go to Eldest Go and only 
one-fourth would be left to Second Go . Demands based on the 
rights of primogeniture were specially large. Furthermore, a 
portion for the marriage of Shoutai, the eldest son of Eldest Go , 
was figured in the list. Having examined the list in detail, 
Dunglin grew angry and scolded Eldest Go, calling him a man of 
no conscience. He thrust the list aside and would not consider 
the matter further. 

After a while, therefore, Eldest Go went back to the village 
of Hwang and tried to arrange a division with Second Go by 
himself But the two brothers were soon in serious conflict over 
the matter. Second Go, who had always been quiet and rather 
reserved in speech, began to pour out his hidden hatred of his 
brother aloud. Eldest Go refused to make any concession and 
they soon passed from quarrelling to outright fighting. 

One time the two brothers fought in the main hall of the 
House of the Golden Wing and their wives took up the quarrel. 
Seeing the fight become really serious, Eldest Sao called upon her 
son Shoutai to help her husband. Eldest Go was not so strong 
as Second Go, who though shorter was much the more powerful 
man. The pummelling and wrestling kept on till the men parted, 
exhausted. 

From then on quarrels between Eldest Go and Second Go 
happened more frequently, and their wives kept the conflict 
alive. Their mother-in-law no longer knew how to stop them. 
Sometimes, indeed. Aunt Lin found that she herself was the cause 
of their quarrels. If she helped Eldest Sao , Second Sao was sure 
to complain, and vice versa. Any interference in the conflict on 
her part, either in the quarrels between her sons or in those between 
her daughters-in-law, won her only rebuffs. She was a pitiful 
old mother, suffering wrangling and rebuffs from both her sons. 
Thus as the conflict between the brothers grew so bitter some 
sort of division became more and more necessary, but any adjust- 
ment of their irreconcilable claims upon their joint property was 
exceedingly difficult. 

At this time Third Go had not yet gone abroad, and it happened 
that he came home during the winter. Immediately Second Go 
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came to him, telling him of the selfishness of Eldest Go, and asking 
him to act as arbiter. As a cousin of the two brothers and a 
liberal, educated man, Third Go was thought to be a good judge, 
on whose fair play and impartiality Second Go could rely. But 
even he found it very' difficult to deal with Eldest Go, who obviously 
intended to gain as much as he could, and so shifted his position 
endlessly. Thus Third Go discussed the situation with the 
brothers without any result. He left for his trip abroad the 
following spring without having accomplished anything. 

Finally, Eldest Go and Second Go did succeed in putting into 
effect a plan of division of their property. Making use of Tienlan 
again, they proceeded to a division the following autumn, even 
though some problems remained unsolved. They split their 
land, the house rooms, the furniture and all other goods except 
their shares in the stores. The shares w*ere the chief of the 
problems that lingered on for a long while afterward. In the 
ceremony Tienlan, \uhun and Dunglin acted as guarantors and 
signed the deed. Thus the two brothers also set up ct separate 
hearths 55 and w*ent to live by themselves, only their mother 
Aunt Lin remaining the connecting link. “ The literary lineage ” 
had split in two. 


In the early days of Dunglin’ s struggles, he had worked hard 
to carry on the store and to become successful in his circle of 
society. He had wished to maintain the family in an integral 
unity. The end he desired was considered by all the local world 
an eminently laudable and virtuous goal. But the internal 
conflict between the brothers, between the cousins and between 
the wives of the younger generation had made family life difficult 
on the scale he envisioned. Strife and complaint were too much 
tor him and he could not help but let the family divide. 

„ TV hav c foreseen this further splitting of 

t e itcrary lineage , in which break he now r acted as one of 
the guarantors. He thought to himself that family history' goes 
h) cycles, for his mmd turned back to the days when he and his 
brother divided the family with their uncles, the brothers of their 
lather. One of the participants in that division was dead long 
Jf“_ m't t Tv U Imc that . had gradually declined. The other, 
DtmaKn' r* ? ^ vcc * ant * carried on side by side with 

'*nd often TT " :ln! ' ? T' 1 * 1C * ia d never emerged from poverty 
ovm f-m!t d T u P on Dun S Ii n for aid. Now perhaps Dunglin’ s 
Wh W? bc v fa T g thc Samc so * of division into a rich 
poor, if things should go badly with his nephews- 
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Even though a family divided one might hope the tie of 
kinship would still unite the branches. Dunglin hoped that the 
new branches of the Hwang family might hold together as the 
old branches had held. For, though poor, old Uncle Yuhun, 
who headed the impoverished branch of his father’s family, had 
been very helpful to Dunglin. It was he who had stood firmly 
at the side of Dunglin in the days of the lawsuit. It was he who 
had%gone to prison with Dunglin. It was he who had come 
happily and cheerfully to grace every occasion of ceremony and 
celebration in the House of the Golden Wing. Only once had 
uncle and nephew fallen out. At one time when Yuhun was in 
the Hookow store, Dunglin reprimanded Dungdoo the cook, the 
old man’s second son, in the presence of the old man. Yuhun 
had got angry then and ordered his son to go back home and 
quit his job. But even that incident was to be forgiven and 
forgotten. Years afterwards, when Yuhun’s first son Dunghcng 
was to suffer a sudden death and his third son was to be shot 
by bandits, tired old Yuhun, lying on his death-bed, would gasp 
out a last request : that Dunglin look after his only remaining 
son, this same Dungdoo. 

Dunglin thus had seen the gradual decline of the families of 
his uncles go on side by side with the emerging prosperity of his 
own line. The division of “ the literary lineage ” and the aggres- 
sive attitude of Eldest Go made him fear for the future of Second Go . 
His fear was shared by Grandmother Pan, who kept watch even 
more keenly than lie over the development of the generations. 

Grandmother Pan was by this time well over eighty years of 
age. Originally she had been very fond of Eldest Go because he 
was her first grandson and she had brought him up. But lately 
she had turned her sympathy toward Second Go whose incapacity 
made her fear for his future. The attitude of Aunt Lin was quite 
opposite. She had at first been entirely impartial in the constant 
conflict between her sons. Sometimes indeed, as the elder son 
was much more aggressive, her sympathy had gone out to her 
younger boy. Nevertheless, from the time of the division of 
Dunglin’s great household, Aunt Lin began to look with great 
favour upon Eldest Go, especially after he had proved his ability 
to get the larger share of the property for his own line. He 
convinced her that vdthout him Second Go would never be able 
to wrest any property at all out of the hands of Dunglin. Indeed 
this partiality Grandmother Pan felt showed itself in the next 
great event of the family's life. 
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The old woman fell ill. She was certain that the end of her 
life was near. She called Second Go in secretly and directed 
him to carry away for himself all her meagre hoard of secret 
savings. Unfortunately, while r he was groping about for the 
money in the dark comer where she had hidden it, he was dis- 
covered by Chumei, who happened to bring in tea for her old 
grandmother, so that Second Go's secret inheritance was revealed. 


But Grandmother Pan’s sickness was of much more importance 
than any question of a special inheritance for Second Go. Dunglin 
came home to find his old mother seriously ill. As he talked 
with her, she coughed continuously and painfully and Dunglin 
had to wipe the phlegm from her mouth. As she grew worse 
Dunglin called all the family to her room, all except Third Go 
and Sixth Go who were away studying. But even as they 
assembled Eldest Go, jealous of Second Go’s inheritance of his 
grandmother’s money, picked a quarrel with him at the very 
oot o her death-bed. Dunglin intervened. But Eldest Go, in 
^ rea ^ an & er ’ P us ^ C( d violently against a wooden case, which 
toppled to the floor with a thundering crash. At that very 
moment the old grandmother’s breath stopped and she died, 
in deep grief Dunglin bowed his head. He had wished his 
mother to die in peace, but he could not find it in his heart to 
rebuke his nephews then. 

.'5 th the ncws Grandmother Pan’s death, the women wailed 

Wino* 6 1X1011 ^ a ^ 0u ^ their errands. The House of the Golden 

all if, ° nCe morc y ° r mourning. On the following day 

one hv C f S naar y* ed out of the family were returning home 

and near If, ^ a i ^ r<dadvcs and neighbours came from far 
and near to condole with the bereaved. 

daughter Cflr ^ ad bad two daughters. Her elder 

youLer da,5h? Fen ? ow ’ s already dead. Only her 

came back to^n/^ttZ^ 0 marr i ed into the clan of Wang, 

She asked Dunglin nointhTT” ?' fa "” ly and ,B P r0 ? crt5 ': 
a portion of the faK ^ why shc had not been ass, ^ ned 
circumstances under X* ^°°f S- Dunglin reminded her of the 
father was just recent! vr? C j Skc bad . left tbe family, when their 

widow. She answer Jt ? nd tbeir motb er was a poor, young 

the floor, saying that ske ^ ^ tiny bound feet stamping upon 
and should heaven a shT* ^ desccnded from her P aren ® 
her why she had not come f ° f ^ P ro P ert y- Dunglin asked, 
come forward for her share of the family 
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property when he was languishing in gaol. The question ex- 
pressed an old resentment, for he had always thought his sister 
had been unreasonably selfish at the time of his lawsuit, for she 
had never come back to the village or sent him any message, and 
her sons had stood aloof, fearing to be associated with the matter. 

As Dunglin quarrelled with his sister over her unreasonable 
demand, announcement was made of the arrival of a group of 
mourners from the clan of Pan. All the family rushed out of 
the house to receive them. Dressed in linen and hempen 
mourning, headed by Dunglin, the chief mourner, the family 
knelt down in rows by the side of the road leading to the House 
of the Golden Wing. 

The newcomer's consisted of eleven people, seven women and 
four men, all descended from tire father of Grandmother Pan. 
Each represented one of the present families of the Pan connec- 
tions. Six persons of the eleven had never seen Grandmother 
Pan and had as yet no association with the Hwang family, yet they 
came to fulfil their obligations in the ceremony demanded by 
the bond of kinship. As the newcomers met the kowtowing 
mourners, they too dropped down one by one to their knees 
facing the bereaved family. The two groups remained thus for 
a little while, wailing in concert. Then the newcomers rose and 
went over to assist the others to their feet. It was worthy of note 
that even Chen Shuchen, the %vife of Third Go, called back from 
Kutien city where she had held a job as a teacher in a girls’ 
school since her husband had left for abroad, took her place 
among the mourners. As the daughter of a preacher and herself 
a devout Christian she had never worshipped other gods. But 
this time she closely followed all the mourning rules. Otherwise 
she would have been ridiculed or even punished. By following 
them she tried to adapt herself to the family’s life. 

Once in the house the newcomers from the Pan clan found 
the bitter wailing and weeping of Dunglin’s second sister highly 
filial. They would never have known from her conduct that 
there was a bitter conflict about the family property. 

Like Dunglin’s sister, Dungmin’s eldest daughter had come 
back and complained before Aunt Lin that she had been given 
nothing at the time of the division between Eldest Go and Second 
Go, her younger brothers. She was cordially hated by Eldest Go 
and his wife, who blamed her husband for the scandal at their 
wedding long ago. But she also cried bitterly before the coffin 
of Grandmother Pan, the very model of a filial granddaughter. 
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Among the mourning daughters Dungmin’s second daughter 
was the happiest- She came back without any demands. She 
had never forgotten how, long ago, she had been a betrothed 
daughter in the Hsu family, faced with starvation there, and how 
her Unde Dunglin had saved her. She cried before the coffin 
according to the custom, but not without sincerity. 

So in the mourning for Grandmother Pan the House of the 
Golden Wing was totally different from what it was in ordinary 
daily life. The ceremonies continued for a considerable time 
and the mourners and their visitors renewed the old ties of 
relationship. Once again the rites served as an integrative force, 
rebuilding a common unity of feeling among them after the 
disturbance of normal life which the crisis of death had brought 

But although the mourning in the House of the Golden Wing 
brought such a temporary truce among the family, the forces of 
contention and division could not be crushed entirely. They 
could be found even in the ceremonies themselves. The quarrel 
between the two brothers at the very moment when their grand- 
mother was dying, the demands of the married daughters and 
their complaints all indicated that the house was far from united. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DIVISION IN THE STORE 

In the house of Chang, Fenchow had been most unhappy 
during the last few years. He had acquired money and property, 
but it had availed him nothing. He felt alone and out of place 
both in the store and at home. When lie had joined the fare- 
well celebration for Third Go, who went abroad to study, he 
thought once again of his favourite son. Mowde had been no 
worse than Third Go. Mowde might have gone thus. But 
Mowde was dead. The old man’s memory carried him back 
to the days of prosperity when he had been the manager, to the 
building of his house and the gatherings of his own wife and his 
own sons. Now the house was quiet once again, except for the 
young widow Huilan who was still murmuring against her fate. 
But day after day Fcnchow grew worse, until finally he lay 
flat on his bed. Worry and unhappiness at last carried his life 
away. 

Fenchow’s death was certainly the turning point in the fate 
of the house of Chang. His only remaining son, Mowhun, 
inherited all that his father had left and succeeded him as head 
of the family. Strong and young, Mowhun wished to follow 
the footsteps of his father and to x*ebuild the family’s fortunes 
into a more happy and prosperous state. As soon as the mourn- 
ing was over, he set about his desires. 

Unlike his father, Mowhun did not want to hold the young 
widow Huilan. After the death of the old man, Huilan became 
worse and openly declared that if she were not allowed to leave 
the family she would commit suicide. So Mowhun sent for her 
father to come to take her back to the family of Wang. The 
beautiful Huilan dreamt of a new life after her years of widow- 
hood and once more she became happy. Her parents discussed 
a new marriage for her. 

Mowyueh and Mowchiao, two nephews of Fenchow, were 
less fortunate than Eldest Go and Second Go, the two nephews 
of Dunglin. The nephews in the house of Chang were ordered 
to work, with no possibility of inheriting any property from their 
uncle. Mowyueh, of the same age as Fifth Go, was his close 
friend. The two of them had been brought up among the 
village toughs, the gambling clubs and the hooligans of the 
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place. They both intended to join the army. But the tradi- 
tional attitude was that a good son never became a soldier, so 
that both family heads refused to allow them to enlist, Nov.* 
Mowyueb insisted on leaving the family since his old unde was 
gone. His cousin Mo whun could not keep him at home. 
Mowchlao. the younger cousin, remained and carried on the 
farm work with the labourer Peimin, 

In time Mo whun became less and less interested in his farm 
work ana more and more interested in the town of Hookow. As 
a large shareholder in the store, he went to town often to discuss 
its affairs with his Unde Dunglin. There he met his former 
companion and close friend. Eldest Go. who now at last was an 
assistant in the store. Dissatisfied with the allotment of shares 
that had been given him. Eldest Go set to wnrk to persuade 
Mownun to be his partner in a new store of their own, free from 
the control of Dunglin, He stirred up trouble between Dun glia 
and Mowirun. He demanded that Mo whun withdraw' his capital 
from the store for the new investment. The two voung men 
discussed their plans secretly from time to time and encouraged 
each other toward the new' step. 

Finally, the two young men found another able young man. 
by name of Chu Fangyang, to join them. Together the three 
of them decided to start a store dealing in fish and rice after the 
fasnion of tne original store of D tinglin' s. So the two cousins 
withdrew their capital from the old store and F angvang added 
a share of his own. 


In this way a new store came into being. The three partners 
arranged their work so that Eldest Go and Fangyang were actual 
managers. Mowixun preferring to be nominal supervisor. Fang- 
yang acted at the same time as accountant. They employed 
some shopmen and apprentices. The new store went successfully 
enough trom the outset. 


Mo ;' h *PPV in his new life. He became an important 
man Ot affairs, going to and fro between the village and the 
to.vn. After a time his wife died vdthout leaving him any 
cmloren and he immediately started to discuss getting a new-wife. 
^ e vras now nicknamed Millionaire Chane. manv people 
mougnt^ T m a good match, so that go-betweens came continually 
marr ^ a § c - One charming lady even changed her 
l ~° tiang, amending to marry him. because clan surname 

wW-M T C and no P«?ie of the same surname might 
.^.m et v.'tien Mowhun discovered her real name he 
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dared not break the traditional rule of exogamy even though 
he appreciated her beauty very much. 

When Mowhun finally took a young wife, his wedding was an 
occasion for a great celebration in which neighbours, relatives, 
kinsmen, and friends in the town all participated. But his new 
marriage did not keep him long at home. As his associations 
broadened, he went out constantly and spent his time away 
from home. 

The house of Chang once again knew prosperity. The 
death of Fenchow made it possible for the young man to solve 
the lingering troubles of the household, sending away the widow 
Huilan and allowing the rowdy cousin Mowyueh to join the 
army. The Chang family lived in happiness and peace once 
again, though fewer people by far filled the big house which 
Fenchow had built than the House of the Golden Wing. 

With his family problems settled Mowhun had time and 
energy for his interests in town and a chance for development 
there. His association with Eldest Go brought him business 
and signs of promise could already be seen. This sudden success 
in town was soon reflected in his home village, especially in his 
second wedding. Now opportunity was open to him, and if he 
could make use of it his success would be easier than that of 
Dunglin after the death of his brother Dungmin. 

Business in the town of Hookow had developed into a new 
and different stage. The introduction of steamboats at the port 
shaped the town’s life. Formerly junks had spent three or four 
days sailing downstream from the town to the coastal city of 
Foochow and a whole week sailing upstream. Now the steam- 
boat took a day, or less than two days, for a single trip either way 
between the river port and the capital. The new technique 
shortened the time for both transport and communication. It 
meant not only a quicker circulation of commodities but a 
more rapid spread of news and business information. 

As steamboats were very expensive, it was impossible for a 
single store to buy a boat for itself. The store masters thus 
organized as shareholders in a single steamboat. 

The stores which had shares in a steamboat had an immediate 
and an immense advantage in transporting their merchandise. 
The steamboats were five or six times as fast as the junks. Those 
stores which had no shares in a steamboat at once found them- 
selves at a disadvantage. Two old stores in Hookow were thus 
forced to close because of the keen competition that arose after 
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the introduction of the steamboats. Their bankruptcy, as 
always, was announced very suddenly, so that creditors and the 
native banks got no time to ask for payment. 

The new store, in which Mowhun, Fangyang and Eldest Go 
were partners, had a chance to exist because the partners had 
become joint shareholders in a steamboat bought and managed 
by the old store of which Dunglin was still the master. With 
the help of their steamboat transport, both the old and new 
stores were able to carry on their business as usual and keep 
pace with the keen competition. 

A slow but amiable man, Mowhun had no experience and 
took little interest in operating the store. As merely nominal 
supervisor he left the management completely in the hands of 
Fangyang and Eldest Go. He spent his time travelling from 
village to town and from town to city and back again. He was 
an important shareholder in the steamboat, so that there was 
no need for him to pay any fare. 

Once when Mowhun was on board the steamboat he found 
that the Chang woman, who had changed her name to win 
him in vain at the time of liis second marriage, was a fellow- 
traveller bound for the city of Foochow. She had since become 
his aunt , having married his mother’s cousin, Dungchin, a 
poor little fanner who lived in Dunglin's old house. As Mowhun 
was a nephew of the dan of Hwang, he had come to visit them 
fairly often. So his acquaintance with the Chang woman had 
progressed and by now he constantly cast sheep’s eyes at her. 
Hearing that she was going to Foochow by steamboat on a 
visit, Mowhun had seized this opportunitv to follow her. 

in Foochow Mowhun spent his time with the Chang woman. 
They visited the city parks, the White and Black Pagodas, the 
u 1 e , and Yantai Island, on which the modem 

§s? a , schools, churches and other edifices now stand, 
they went together to shows and plays, and Mowhun bought 
her many gifts City life was such that nobody cared about 
o er people s business. Acquaintances took it for granted that 
they were merely an “aunt” and a “nephew”. ^ 

hlri atl0 ^ ended ; ^ lowhun the Chang woman had to 
Irhedi J?® 7 ^°n steamboat together again. The boats’ 
5 i!! cont y oI ! Gd somewhat by the tide of the Min River, 
i! h l bco Wth * e At low tide some stretches in the 

flood u ' m *P av *gable. There were six hours of 

flood tide and six hours of ebb tide. Usually the flood tide was 
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used for the upstream passage, while the ebb tide aided the passage 
downstream. The turning of the tide varied from day to day, 
and fifteen days formed a complete cycle, there being two cycles 
in a lunar month. The lunar system of time reckoning has 
thus been followed by the merchants and sailors no less than by 
the farmers, who rely on the twenty-four festivals of the lunar 
year for the turning points in their agricultural calendar. The 
system reflects the importance of the tides in the daily life and 
habits of the people, and their determination of the hours for 
loading and unloading merchandise, for scheduling transport, 
and for computing the speed of travel and commerce. 

On the day Mowhun and the Chang woman sailed upstream, 
the tide came in mid-afternoon, so that the steamboat started 
in the evening. When the boat arrived at the port of the 
Hungsan Bridge, a point of entry for inland towns and villages, 
it had to stop to report at the customs house there. The captain 
submitted his ship’s papers, in which passengers and cargo were 
listed and went to the customs office to pay the tolls. The 
customs official took his time with the papers. He was typically 
proud, avaricious and easily angered. The captain had to 
speak to him in a low and obsequious voice, as a slave to a 
master. The official examined the papers thoroughly and 
ordered the captain to wait quietly. By the time he was ready 
to board the boat for inspection, the captain had passed already 
more than an hour in the office. The inspection of the steam- 
; boat and its cargo sometimes took as long as several hours. And 
the steamboat had to undergo three or four such inspections at 
each of the customs houses on the way from the coastal city of 
Foochow to the inland town of Hookow. So the time for the 
actual passage was hardly more than the total of the hours the 
boat was detained by the customs officers at the different ports. 

It had grown very dark when the captain finally led tire customs 
official of the port of the Hungsan Bridge to the steamboat. 
The official, escorted by two armed guards, searched for contra- 
band and went carefully from hold to hold, from baggage to 
baggage, and from passenger to passenger. In the course of his 
inspection of the passengers, he flashed his flashlight into a cabin 
where a couple slept together in close embrace. He woke them 
up and confiscated a camera, forbidden by military regulations. 

But the couple was not a respectable married pair as the 
official thought. They were Mowhun and the Chang woman, 
an “ aunt ” and “ nephew ” caught in clan incest. The news 
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immediately became an open secret and circulated rapidly. 
Dungchin heard about it, but he was poor and could do nothing. 
He was secretly dubbed by the people “ the living turtle their 
contemptuous word for a cuckold. The Chang woman was 
disgraced and gained the reputation of a lewd woman* 

“ Millionaire Chang ” was not disgraced at all. He was 
ridiculed mildly by Ills friends and companions, but suffered 
no other damage to his reputation. Cut because of his amGur 
he neglected both his family and his business so that the episode 
did not leave him entirely unscathed. 


His neglect of the store came at an inopportune time, A 
conflict had arisen between the other two partners, Eldest Go 
and Fangyang. Mowhun did not know which side to take. 
Eldest Go and Fangyang were equal partners and had equal 
rights in the managing of the store, but Fangyang was the 
accountant and took advantage of his knowledge of the accounts. 
When Eldest Go made a check-up on the accounts, he discovered 
some jugglings by Fangyang and demanded that Fangyang keep 
the accounts according to the forms of the old store. This the 
accountant refused to do. The two partners began to quarrel, 
and there seemed no chance for compromise as both of them 
rushed to extremes. Mowhun, just back from his philandering, 
did not at once realize the critical character of the dispute. 

As an old chum and cousin of Mowhun, Eldest Go tried first 
to persuade him to make new arrangements in the store . He 
suggested that the two of them should cither force out Fangyang 
or withdraw from the business and let him operate it alone. 

cy well knew Fangyang had not enough capital, and if they 
should stand together he could eventually be forced out. 

cst ^ 0 warned Mowhun that Fangyang would continue Ins 
peculations and was not a reliable man. 

Fangyang on the other hand tried to win Mowhun as the 
wealthiest of the three partners to his side. He invited Mowhun 
home to dinner and prepared a table fit for a gourmet. The 
w° men drank and talked till midnight. They vowed friend- 
stxip and confidence in one another and then went to sleep in 
c Fangyang was a clever, eloquent person. He 
S™ . C0 r ncmgly how faithful would be and how much 
T r bUSmCSS COuld bc operated without Eldest Go * 
nartne^? t WaS u VOri °Y er b ^ Fan SY a * g. So when the three 
from th/ Widest Go announced his withdrawal 

partnership, but Mowhun decided to continue the 
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business with Fangyang. Eldest Go asked him as an old friend 
why he had changed his mind. Mowhun could only reply that 
he believed Fangyang was a reliable person and had sworn never 
to betray his partner. 

So Eldest Go withdrew all his original capital and reinvested 
it in the old store which lie again joined as an assistant. Lacking 
capital for the new store, Mowhun was obliged to withdraw 
more of his money that was still invested in the old store. 
Dunglin warned him against such a move and asked him to 
reconsider, but to no avail. Mowhun persisted, and Eldest Go 
was sent to the village to notify Mowkwei’s widow of the trans- 
action. Her son Chcnchung was involved as he had a claim 
to the properly of the Chang family. 

Mowkwei’s widow was now a middle-aged woman, an honest, 
quiet person. She did not agree with the course her brother- 
in-law Mowhun had taken. She felt he had spent money like 
a spendthrift since the death of her father-in-law, Fcnchow. 
Hearing from Eldest Go that Mowhun was withdrawing more 
money from the old store to make up the deficit of the new one, 
she rushed to towm and begged Dunglin not to allow Mowhun 
to make the withdrawal. Dunglin told her he had done what 
he could. Mowhun was the owner of the shares and he had the 
right to withdraw them. Dunglin advised her to speak directly 
with her brother-in-law and to plead with him to think about 
Chenchung’s future. 

If Mowkwei’s widow had been a stronger and abler woman 
she might have prevented the withdrawal. But, tame and 
obedient, she let Mowhun, the family head, overcome her 
protests. Mowhun thus got a free hand to do as lie wished. 
He placed full confidence in Fangyang, now his only partner. 
The new store continued to operate without Eldest Go. 

The move led to a drastic shift in all the associations that 
Mowhun had hitherto made. It soon turned his life in a different 
direction. Till now he had been close to the members of his 
family, to his partners, to the old stoi*e and to Dunglin. The 
change immediately affected the whole circle of his relationships. 
But for a time the new store was fortunate, and the effect of 
the change was not immediately apparent. 

At home Mowhun had now to find a propitious site in which 
to bury his parents. He was a devout believer in £C wind and 
water Since a series of misfortunes had overtaken his family, 
his house site, A-Dragon-Vomiting-Pearls, now came to appear 
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in a different light. The geomancers began to explain that the 
seemingly propitious site was marred by the Western Road which 
runs across the Dragon Mountain. To them the road resembled 
a sword which cut through the rump of the dragon. The dragon 
was thus dead, they said, and the site had become one of bad 
omen. 

After a search Mowhun finally found a beautiful burial site. 
Unfortunately the land belonged to a certain strong clan not 
his own. To make use of it, he had to make a secret burial. 
But once again misfortune dogged him. During the midnight 
of the secret burial, in the midst of heavy rain, the funeral party 
was discovered by the landowners who sent out their men to 
prevent the burial. In the struggle the coffins of Mo whuffs 
parents lay on the side of the mountain battered by heavy rain 
and menaced by lightning. The villagers criticized Mowhun 
severely for this fiasco. They held him up to scorn now as an 
imfiiial son who topped his immoral act of incest with a desecra- 
tion of the remains of his dead parents. 

Returning to the town of Hookow after this failure, Mowhun 
found his store in a state of bankruptcy. His partner Fangvang 
had secretly embezzled all the money of the store. Mowhun had 
previously withdrawn all his capital from the old store and 
had nothing more with which to make up the loss. Fangyang 
escaped to join bandits in the mountains, leaving Mowhun to 
ear all the debts alone. Faced with ruin, Mowhun had to sell 
out his land and woods in order to pay off his debts. Soon all 
that was left to him were the house and the small plot dedicated 
to his ancestors. To lose litem would be extinction, and he 
managed to stop just short of that. How deeply he regretted 
his decision I r * 


r a US ^ ast * k° me down by his disappointments, Mowhun 
iwed on idly at home, bewailing his bad luck. But he found it 
very difficult ever to do farming. Gradually he drifted into the 
habit of smoking opium and sank into dejection. 

I he people of the old store, particularly Dunglin, had worried 
about Mowhmrs ill-starred partnership with Fangyang but had 
ex P cc ^ d i s . uch a ^gic end for Mowhun. When Mowhun 
CVr J 115 the old store underwent a radical 

^ VlA n °^ ° f Ws money left 111 Ae old store Mowhun 
it* Vh 0n ^ r considered as a shareholder. The store re-allotted 
,,, - In those > ,ears > after a term of prosperity, the business 

’ agam m a state of depression. Even the old store suffered 
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a deficit. To give each shareholder an equal right in the profits 
and an equal obligation in the deficit, Dunglin decided to abolish 
the distinction between ordinary shares and c< red shares 
There were henceforward to be only ten shares* Dunglin took 
five for himself and gave his nephew Eldest Go two. One each 
of the other three was allotted to the doctor Yunseng, the fish 
dealer Dungtzu, and the accountant Kaituan. Eldest Go , as 
always, however, was dissatisfied with the redistribution and 
contended that he had got too few. So the arrangement was 
not very stable and bade fair to lead to future trouble. 

Building up and operating a store was not an easy matter. 
Nevertheless, the effort revealed a great deal about the character 
of those who attempted it. The villagers were not slow to read 
the character of individuals in tire record of their success or 
failure. The failure of Mowhun gave them ample evidence of 
his weakness and incapacity. Likewise it set off the contrast 
with Dunglin’ s experience and judgment. People compared the 
two men the more readily, too, because their families were so 
closely related in blood and in partnership and because they 
had risen at the same time to the same eminence. 

Thus the further ascent of the Hwang family and the swift 
decline of the Changs were discussed as vivid evidences of the 
truth of old maxims concerning human adjustment. From a 
lifetime’s experience, won by trial and error and constant effort, 
Dunglin had learned to fit himself to fate and to keep abreast 
of all his associates, so that he remained completely successful 
in the management of his business. Mowhun, on the other 
hand, young and inexperienced, had failed in a similar adjust- 
ment that might eventually have had the same success. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BANDITS 

° nC surnmcr vacation. Sixth Go, now a student of Yinghwa 

S S C nnl Ct r %t S ° baCk h ° mC fr0m tllC Ch ¥ Wth Six Of 
Shu £ T' 1 ? wr 5tcamb °at Stopped first at the port of 
k ’ ™ cr _ c U ’ c >- transferred to a small boat they had 
lured specially for the trip and continued upstream. 

brought fr ° m thc P° rt a 5uddcn clap of rifle-fire 

of bushes <-> a ° a st °P" Thirty or forty shots from the cover 
studttlonl d* StCCp bank ovcrhcad pierced the sails. The 
Mother “ a l Ca ° thcr in fcar ' not what to do. 

tim^he hull.. P a C "*« I OUt and ™c shots came. This 
\\’ atcr nished in \ a b ° C 0ldy a Poot h" om "'here they' sat. 
eleven peSfns Vt ***** * ** * C boat and d ™ thc 

hole LiU Buf h? C r’ t ZZY Whh fright ’ cla PP cd his hand over the 
students made a°KT P "'*<*■ One of thc other 

managed to stop 3 thchak But^ FranticaUy 

control as the t! m T a u blt t lc boat was no longer under 
theSd ^ c tC b ^ C e b ° atmcn * helpless to the mercy' of 

shore, sent the boat towirddfem. ^ M * ck ™ ° nthc 

of them, °wearin c hnmh aboard - There were five or six 

trousers’ and carrying ^ ns ^Th^frf 13 ^ and l0ng 
the boat and ordered th^n t r - dr ° Ve thc students out of 
that had concealed them Th u P ^ bank t0 thc busheS 

They were fomed • r tomarc?ar^ nd t ****** stumbled ahead, 
fifteen miles and eveT^en^ Five miIes ’ ten 

stop to rest. At la ct th m ^ mues they marched without any 

«.e r where t ^ SSZV^ d -V «- 

into a great I®"' antJ P M them 

leaving f our men to guard th ' S °°f the >' had a11 scattered, 
sore, the hungry students c-, i C Wretcbcd students. Tired and 
«%. -hough ^ had taXrr r “ t -. Uuy had not eaten ail 
After only afewt , f ° r mne hours. 

y few moments’ mst, with only a cup of tea to 
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sustain them, the students were ordered to march again* Two 
of the four guard* wrnt in front and two behind, They carried 
their gum with bullet* ready, covering the student* step by $lcp 
an if they had a great responsibility. 

The student* did not stop until they had reached tire top of 
a high, *trep mountain where there w.r* a hut among the hushes, 
a hm which was to he th<ir prison. Then* thr students’ hands 
were bound with rop*% and thHi fret were fastened in stock* 50 
tight a? to make it impmdhte for them to uand tip or turn round. 
Innumerable nwfj tutor* Mtmg them, leaving not an imh of their 
hand*, feet and face unmarked. Thr guard* did not take very 
much cast* of them and fell adrrp* 

Early nr\t morning thr guarding bandit* found one of the 
student*-, mining. Eviied, two of them shouldered their guns 
and rn*hed about *c,mdnm: for hint- Hut after ,t while they 
returned without finding arn thing. The updu>t of the escape 
\va< that thr remaining <K students. wete unbred to nunh at 
once to another hut* Iwc.uv** the h unlit' fc.ucd the escaped 
student would lead «r»!dirr* to the place. 

Little Brother and his five friends were held prisoner* by 
the bandit* for a considerable time* At firu the prisoners tried 
to communicate with each other only in Mandarin* in order to 
foot the bandits into thinking tiny weir not natives of Fukien. 
In the end the bandits were not fooled became the students 
spoke with the native accent of the province and became the 
bandits* spies soon found out the home and family of rurh 
prisoner. One of the bandits' petty thirftaim, a funner sailor 
between the inland ports and the capital city, came to visit 
prisoner; one night* He reengni/ed the pr’ronns and named 
their families. Hr knew four of the six students were sons of 
merchants in Hookow. Thr fifth one he recognised a* a son of 
Lei Wuvun, the district counsellor, who had figuicd in Dungtin’s 
lawsuit. But the petty chieftain could not identify the sixth and 
last student,* the eldest and tallest of them all. This student, 
Lin Chuhrirn by name, was a native of the Eastern Road and 
«pokc excellent Mandarin. Consequently he was the only one 
who had kept on fooling the bandits. The other students pre- 
tended to net as intcq*>rttcrs between Lin and the bandits, 
Wuyunks son Ilsiwcn was Little Brother's most intimate 
friend. The two boys had become sworn brothers at school. 
Hearing now of the capture of his son, Wuvun at once wrote a 
letter to Dungtin. He addressed him as brother because their 
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sons were now sworn brothers. We remember how Wuyun 
had been bribed by Eldest Go at the time of the lawsuit He 
had taken very little interest in Dunglin till this day. But now, 
through the relationship of their sons the two men began to see 
a good deal of each other. Learning of his son’s whereabouts, 
Wuyun sent men to speak with the chiefs. Those worthies gave 
orders to release Hsiwen at once, for they feared Wuyun. He 
was an influential man in the district yamen, who could well do 
something disastrous to them. Releasing his son, they sent 
words of apology back with him to Wuyun. 

An old man brought to the prisoners’ hut the message of the 
release of Hsiwen. The students had met the same old man in 
the cottage where they had stopped for a few moments on the 
first day of capture. The man had been fierce-looking then, 
but now he smiled at Hsiwen and w r anted to know why he had 
not told him the first day that he was the son of the great coun- 
sellor Lei. If he had said so he w'ould not have been treated as 
a prisoner. 

Several days later two other students were ransomed by their 
parents. One of them w r as Wei Chenchin, a friend of Little 
Brother's since their days at the primary school in the town of 
Hookow. That left only three prisoners in the hut, Ghuhsien, 
Cheng Seng and Little Brother. 

The guards w T ere changed from time to time so that bandits 
and prisoners did not have enough time to make friends with 
one another. But finally a new guard came who turned out to 
he Suihwa, a former herd boy in the House of the Golden Wing. 
Before he came, moreover, he had happened to meet Fifth Go, 
who had invited him home and offered privately a substantial 
reward if he could release Little Brother. Suihwa w*as only a 
minor bandit. He dared not try what he w r as asked to do. He 
did not tell Little Brother that he had met his brother. But he 
treated the prisoners very well and regaled them with all sorts 
of experiences of the bandits’ life. In his stories he revealed 
his strongest ambition to be a bandit chief. 

The main camp of the bandits often sent minor officers to 
inspect the guards as w*ell as the prisoners. As long as Suihwa 
w'as in the hut the prisoners enjoyed considerable freedom. 
They w*ere not tied up with rope and stocks. Yet they were 
warned to be^ ready for inspection at any moment. If the chiefs 
found the prisoners free, the guards would be punished. 

One day the sudden arrival of the bandit chief w r as announced. 
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descended the steep mountain. The dim flickering of occasional 
fireflies, the mingled noise of wind, rain, stream and their muffled 
footsteps, hope of reaching home and fear of waking the third 
bandit to give the alarm, all conspired to work on their excited 
minds. 

After a sharp and choppy descent of about four hours they 
arrived at the village of Liucheng, only three miles down the 
Min River from the town of Hookow. A mountain torrent flows 
through the village into the river beyond and the people had 
built a bridge on which their main street crossed the ravine. 
When the ravine is without water or with only a little water, 
the people can cross under the bridge. As the fugitives reached 
the village, intending to cross under the bridge so as not to be 
noticed by the villagers, they doubted very much whether the 
crossing could be made in the flood season. Kwanmin offered 
to go first to explore their chances and asked the rest to wait 
for him. Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen minutes and even 
twenty minutes passed. Kwanmin did not return, and Tsun- 
ching grew frightened and suspicious. He knew well one of 
the petty chiefs of the bandits was a native of this village and 
often stayed in a house there with some of his subordinates. He 
suspected Kwanmin might have gone to report their escape to 
the petty chief. If this happened Tsunching would doubtless 
be shot, and the prisoners either shot or recaptured. Tsunching 
and the three prisoners, cold and frightened, whispered to each 
other without knowing what to do. Finally Tsunching, instead 
of entering the village, turned downstream along the bank of 
the river. The prisoners followed him and begged him not to 
desert them. After a hasty rush in the darkness for half an hour 
more they paused. Then, and only then, did Tsunching dare 
open his mouth. He told Little Brother they would go to the 
village of Chaotien where his family and the family of Little 
Brother’s uncle still lived. 

They went on and on in the darkness and the rain. They 
struggled among the thickets and bushes, forcing a way through. 
Once in the mist Cheng Seng, who was young and had never 
experienced such hardship, became too tired and lay down on 
the ground. He declared he would rather die than struggle on. 
But Little Brother and Chuhsien helped him to get up and 
advised him to walk on, but slowly. Tsunching, walking at the 
head of the procession, used his gun to beat a way through. 
Little Brother followed him closely, carrying one end of an 
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impromptu litter of which Ghuhsien carried the other end. 
Between them they bore nearly the whole weight of Cheng Seng. 
Thus they continued for more than ten miles until they arrived 
at the village of Chaotien just before dawn. There they called 
the old uncle Anchi out of his bed. After tea and gruel the 
wanderers still could not rest but were sent on to hide in a 
mountain shrine, so that the secret of their escape might not be 
discovered. 

The flight was typical of the way in which bandits suspect 
each other. Their distrust of one another was illustrated even 
in the separation of Kwanmin and Tsunching at the edge of 
Liuchcng. Nevertheless, their power was very great. Although 
the bandits had their camp deep in the mountains, where they 
had built their huts, yet their influence extended not only into 
the villages in the mountains but even into the villages and 
towns where military garrisons were stationed. They lived by 
sudden forays, appearing by surprise now and then, plunder- 
ing here and there, and bringing trouble and terror to the 
people. 


The^ bandits were not without an organization. Farming 
people in the mountain villages carried on life as usual without 
any disturbance from them. They might often see the bands 
pass and might trade with them in the normal way. The bandits 
had their ^ ears and eyes 55 in the surrounding towns in the 
whole region. For instance, one petty chief had his home at 
Liucheng, the village situated along the river which served as an 
important station on the great trading road. There the escaped 
prisoners had shivered in hiding beside the bridge. 

. ^ r l cc die da 7 kittle Brother’s kidnapping by the bandits, 
ns father Dunglin had shut himself away from the outside world 
in the upper inside room of the store. Dunglin gave himself 
up to working out a plan of rescue or ransom. He lost both 
appetite and sleep over it, but he could not hit upon a scheme 
whereby his son might be restored to him and his worries relieved. 
I he more he planned, the more he became confused, so some- 
times he abandoned himself to smoking opium 

There were many difficulties. First, Dunglin sent a middle- 
man to ask for the conditions of ransoming Little Brother. The 
chiefs set a big price which the middleman did not dare meet, 
ihe preacher of the Hookow church had acted as middleman 
be ween the prisoner Chenchin’s family and the bandits. He 
volunteered next to take up the case of Little Brother. He 
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offered the chief of the bandits one thousand dollars ransom 
for Little Brother. But he did this Avithout first consulting 
Dunglin, who seemed unable to raise such a large sum so 
soon after the division of the family property. Later Dunglin 
sent the original middleman back again, who argued hard with 
the captors to get them to reduce the ransom figure. That 
was why Little Brother waited in vain day after day for his 
ransom. 

At dawn of die thirty-sixth day of Litde Brother’s captivity, as 
Dunglin lay still abed, someone knocked at the main door of the 
store. After a while Kaituan opened the door and was startled 
to find a stranger diere speaking of Little Brodier. He brought 
liim in at once to Dunglin. This stranger was Kwanmin, who 
related the story of the escape from the prison hut. 'When he 
had returned to the spot where he had left the fugitives after 
investigating die flooding of die ravine he had found nobody. 
He diought naturally they had gone on to die store and so here 
he was expecting to meet them. Upon hearing this report, 
Dunglin became very much excited. He did not know whether 
his son was saved or not. The fugitives might still be pursued 
by the bandits or might have been recaptured. 

Dunglin became more and more concerned as die day wore 
on and there was no news of Little Brother. All through die 
morning suspicious-looking strangers came to die store or passed 
the main gate seemingly looking for someone. For example, 
Fifth Go , who had come in to town from home and was staying 
at the store to get some information about his brodier, was 
questioned by a fellow who used to loaf about die town and 
who was suspected of being a spy for the bandits. The towns- 
people had never dared report him to the military for fear of 
retaliation. One cati see what the influence of die bandits 
was ! 

The bandits’ spies were eager to learn whether Litde Brodier 
had already come back or not. If not, diey could still send men 
out in pursuit. Later it was learned a group of bandits searched 
as far as the village of Chaotien, for diey knew diat was the home 
of Tsunching, Fortunately they had not found him, for he 
and the students were hidden safely in a mountain shrine. 

At noon a boy came into the Hookow store and asked to see 
Dunglin, die master. He had been hired, he said, by two 
women, strangers to the town, who now were standing at die 
' bridge reluctant to enter the town. They asked the store master 
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at Hookow, Li Kwan was accused of the crime. They picked 
him up at midnight at the house of the unlicensed prostitute. 
Taken to the town temple, where the military corps was quar- 
tered, Li Kwan was rigorously questioned and severely beaten. 
They demanded that he confess the facts set forth in his deposition. 
The prostitute, who was attached to him and who had followed 
him to the temple, begged him not to “ confess 55 at whatever 
hardship, for she knew he had not committed the crime. In 
those days even the most innocent persons, forced to confess 
under severe torture, were shot right away. 

To save her lover the prostitute visited the concubine of the 
corps leader. The^ concubine was her close friend and told her 
the secrets of the case. The charge had been brought by 
Chenchin’s father, a store-master, to do injury to Dunglin. Tliis 
last case in fact grew out of the kidnapping. Chenchin had 
had to be ransomed with a large sum of money, but Little 
Brother had come home without any expense. Chenchin’s 
father thus nourished the suspicion that Dunglin or his store 
was in some way associated with the bandits. He thought his 
assistant Li Kwan was one of the group. Naturally, in bringing 
the accusation, the rival store-master was not disinterested, and 
lie brought his charge for purposes of his oum. 

When Dunglin heard of this mean attack upon lxim by his 
business competitors he grew angry. But he was equal to the 
challenge. He immediately sent Fifth Go to see Shankai, the 
officer who had become Third Go’s sworn brother long before. 
Shankai was now a lieutenant-colonel in the army, stationed in 
the district city of Kutien, Hearing thus of the case, Shankai 
wrote to his colleague and friend, the lieutenant-colonel at 
Shuikow, the officer who was the immediate superior of the 
corps leader at Hookow. An order came from Shuikow that Li 
Kwan be released at once. Both the local corps leader and 
Ghenchin’s father were taken by surprise. They were astounded 
at the influence that Dunglin wielded. As a result he gained 
much u face 55 from the case. Far from doing him injury, the 
incident redounded greatly to his credit. 

* In order to exist in such a world a man had to have many 
associations ivith many different circles of people. In the case 
of the Hwangs, Dunglin had not only his relatives and business 
friends but he also had to cultivate such officials as Wuyun, such 
soldiers as Shankai and even such bandits as Suihwa. Although 
the incident of the kidnapping threatened almost to destroy the 
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THE FRATERNAL CONFLICT 

The new eminence of the Hwangs was not without its dangers, 
internal and external. One day the leader of the military corps 
at Hookow came unannounced to pay Dunglin a visit. It was 
merely a social calk But on the second day the leader sent 
soldiery to the village of Hwang and searched some of the houses 
under the pretext oflooking for bandits. The soldiers took away 
four village elders, all of them living in houses below Dunglin's 
old original house. The leader artfully displayed a pretended 
secret charge by Dunglin himself that some bandits were hidden 
in the houses of the village. The knowledge of such a charge 
gave rise among the Hwang villagers, except the nearest kinsmen 
of Dunglin, to a suspicion that their most influential citizen was 
betraying his own village. Thus the leader set off all too easily 
the latent conflict between the two main groups of families in 
the village. 

One group, the distant kinsmen of Dunglin, whose elders had 
been taken by. the military corps, set about organizing their 
able-bodied men at once. Several of them formed a band 
armed with long knives and attacked the old house, threatening 
the people there with further trouble. But they dared not invade 
the House of the Golden Wing because it was fortified with two 
corner towers. In defence then, Dunglin’s nearer kinsmen also 
began to take protective measures as the other party grew more 
and more hostile. 

In reality the leader of the military corps had played a dirty 
trick. He hated Dunglin because of the case of the assistant, Li 
Kwan. He managed thus to raid the villagers supposedly in 
line of duty, and to avenge himself at the expense of Dunglin 
at the same time, for lie knew quite well that one of the four 
elders he seized did in fact have a son among the bandits. His 
scheme had other advantages, too. For by arresting the four 
ciders, the leader also planned to get some money in bribes, if 
not in outright ransom, before he must release them. 

Once set in motion the effects of the leader’s schemes did not 
soon stop. The son in the bandits’ camp begged his bandit 
superiors to avenge him. He too laid the blame on Dunglin, 
his distant “ uncle Late one evening, seizing the opportunity 
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of the opening of a side door, bandits broke into the House of the 
Golden Wing, captured two men and took away what guns and 
valuables they could seize. The}' were in such a hurry and 
left the village only after a few minutes 5 plundering because the 
military corps w'as stationed only two miles away and they 
feared discovery by the soldiers. 

The two men the bandits carried away, however, were not 
really members of the Hwang household, and because that was 
the case the raid was fruitless. One of the captives was released 
immediately because he spoke the brogue of a neighbouring 
district and swore he was only a labourer. The other one was 
indeed a native of the district but he was only a herd boy. a 
creature poorer even than the labourer. The bandits did not 
release him but he escaped from the prison some days later. 
They were glad to see him go. 

Nevertheless, even after the plundering of his house Dunglin 
was only the more eager to make peace with his fehow'-villagers. 
He tried hard to make them believe in him. He even swore 
to some of the elders that he was ready to undergo an ordeal 
before the ancestral tablets to prove his innocence. Little by 
‘little the remaining elders were convinced. They gathered 
together again round Dunglin to lay plans to save the imprisoned 
members of their village. Finally, money wa $ collected from all 
the clan, bribes w'ere paid, and the ciders w T ere released. 

One must bear in mind that in those days the bandits and the 
military’ were really not very different. The military v/cre in 
fact recruited from the bandits. The difference was only that 
the latter were obvious outlaws, while the former preyed on the 
people surreptitiously. Otherwise one could only distinguish 
them by’ the fact that the soldiers had uniforms and lived in the 
cities and towns, while the bandits w r ore rags and hid in the 
fastnesses of the mountains. 

But the troubles of the village were not over. Immediately' 
after the village got its taste of military' corruption and banditry' 
it suffered another calamity. Buffalo plague struck for the first 
time in the history' of the region. As a first warning, the herd 
boy' discovered a female buffalo with a tumour in her neck. 
The tumour grew bigger and bigger and the infected animal 
became too weak to move. The next day she lay dead in the 
cattle yard. The occurrence alarmed all the oivners of cattle in 
the area. They tried to drive their buffaloes aw'ay as far as 
possible to avoid the plague. But the disease was discovered 
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in one animal after another. In the end Dunglin’s best herd of 
fifteen buffaloes dwindled away to the last animal. Three 
other herds of cattle in the village were infected and practically 
none of the animals survived. 

As the plague spread the buffaloes that were found to be ill 
were segregated from those still in good health. At the time 
Little Brother was at home for a summer vacation. In the 
emergency he was put to work to look after two male buffaocs 
on a hillside. There a sudden rainstorm caught him unpro- 
tected and drenched him, giving him a bad cold and sending 
him to bed with a fever that increased from day to day. 

On top of that, news came that serious illness had overtaken 
Fifth i Sao, Fifth Go’s wife. She had married into the family less 
than a year before and had recently gone back home to sec her 
mother. Tired from helping his brother and cousins bury the 
buffaloes one after another, yet Fifth Go could not be kept from 
going ofT to sec his wife at the house of his mother-in-law. But 
it was not these illnesses so much as what grew out of them that 
tried the house of Hwang the most. 

On his way Fifth Go reminisced to himself about his life 
before his marriage. Fie fell to thinking especially of his attach- 
ment to the girl named Rcdflowcr. She was a daughter of 
Dungchicn’s eldest girl, and thus a “ niece ” to Fifth Go. Rcd- 
fiower had once come to the village of Hwang with her mother 
when the older woman returned to visit her own parents. She 
had been only sixteen then, three years younger than Fifth Go. 
But she had grown up into a very alert and precocious young 
woman. She was charming. Her eyes were large and brilliant, 
her bound feet let her make only the most graceful movements. 
The people of the village confessed that they had never seen such 
a pretty girl and many young men were attracted to her. 

Fifth Go was one of the young men who greatly admired 
Rcdflowcr. He went every day to the old house where Dung- 
chum and his children lived in order to get a chance to meet 
Rcdflowcr. But Rcdflowcr was not accustomed to seeing 
strangers. She hid herself when visitors appeared. This was 
in vain, for the more frequently she hid herself the more eager 
was Fifth Go to see her. 

His chance came when Rcdflowcr's mother was called back 
home. Rcdflowcr continued to live with her grandparents. 
One day Fifth Go brought them a letter written by Rcdflowcr’s 
brother and add re wed to their mother in care of the Hookow 
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store because there was no post office in the village. Armed 
thus with the letter, Fifth Go made his entry into the old house. 

He presented the letter to Dungchicn, The old man took it, 
but as he did not know how to read he asked Fifth Go into a 
side hall where Redflower sat alone on the lower step of a 
wooden staircase, spinning her hempen threads. Dungchien 
asked Fifth Go to open and read the letter in the presence of the 
girl, for she also was illiterate. Fifth Go was only too glad to 
do so and he read the letter off in the lengthiest way he could 
devise. All the time his heart beat rapidly. Once satisfied 
about the contents of the letter Dungchien went away and left 
the two young people together. Thus they began to talk 
together for the first time. They talked formally, as relatives, 
as “ uncle ” and “ niece ”, 

In the days following, Fifth Go came more often to the old 
house. Redflower did not hide from him any longer. In fact 
they were very happy to see each other. Handsome and dis- 
tinguished in his new-fashioned clothing, Fifth Go was certainly 
a very attractive young man. In the k old poor village Fifth Go 
and Redflower looked like a prince and princess togedier. 

Situated half-way between the old house and the House of 
the Golden Wing, there was a small house built by the three 
younger brothers of Dungchien. Redflower often went there to 
visit Yingmei, her grandfather’s niece, and her aunt, and also 
to see a friend of Chumei, Fifth Go’s little sister. When Fifth Go 
went with his sister to the small house he met Redflower there 
too. For nearly a month every afternoon the three girls, 
Yingmei, Chumei and Redflower, gathered to spin in the back 
kitchen of the small house to avoid the hot weather outside. 
Nearly every afternoon the young man turned up and took great 
delight in chatting with the girls. 

Thus Redflower and Fifth Go fell in love. All these frequent 
meetings increased their attachment but gave no scope for any 
closer contact, for tradition forbade it. But there was no 
secrecy in this village world. Even these harmless meetings 
between Fifth Go and Redflower gave rise to rumours of a love- 
affair. Other young men were jealous. They began to ridicule 
Fifth Go, saying that he had got the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The term was a new one and, not knowing its ( 
meaning, they used it jokingly to suggest that he had possessed 
Redflower, the beauty of their small world. 

Frightened by such gossip. Fifth Go stayed away, though 
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Redflowcr waited for him at the same spot day after day. A 
few days later Fifth Go was \Valking across the hillside above 
the kitchen of the small house. Redflowcr saw him and shouted 
to him, “ Uncle, uncle.” Standing at the top of the hill looking 
down at his pretty “ niece ”, Fifth Go stared spellbound at the 
little round face, bright as the moon, below him. She perched 
her slender form on the railing and looked up towards him 
eagerly. “ Why don’t you come any more, Uncle ? ” she called 
in a low, soft voice, love and tenderness in her expression. The 
heart of her “ uncle ” melted before this vision, and he hated 
himself for not being a poet able to translate the scene into 
golden words. 

But gossip about the love-affair of Fifth Go and Redflower 
kept on spreading. Redflower’s grandmother, Dungchien’s wife, 
warned her. Mrs. Hwang asked everyone about the affair, 
at the same time denying the rumours and swearing that her 
son Fifth Go had never slept outside the House of the Golden 
Wing. So the affair hacl become serious indeed. Finally, 
Dunglin heard of it. Fearing that his son might break the 
tradition of endogamy among those of the same generation he 
decided to end the possibility of further mischief. He sent off 
a go-between to discuss Fifth Go’s engagement with another 
girl, who later became Fifth Sao. Thus Fifth Go was married 
against his will and lost his first love, Redflower, for ever. It 
was this memory that filled his mind as he made his way to his 
sick wife, leaving behind him the household where the buffalo 
plague had struck. 

When Fifth Go reached the house of his mother-in-law and 
entered the bedroom, he found his wife at her last gasp and unable 
to speak. He arrived in fact only in time to order a brief 
ceremony for her to be carried out. A few days later after 
consultation with his father he hired bearers to carry the remains 
in the coffin back to his native village, there to be buried practi- 
cally without any ceremony. The life of a young daughter-in-law 
was as cheap as that of a buffalo. 

* Dunglin always believed in the old adage that misfortunes 
never come alone. A continuous series of calamities had struck 
the family. To Dunglin there was no distinction between any 
different forms of misfortune. The cattle plague and the death 
of Fifth Sao were only further calamities of the series. He was 
frightened lest Iris favourite son, Little Brother, lying ill of fever, 
should be the next victim. Delirious, the boy spoke wildly and 
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without meaning and tossed restlessly all the time. Dungiin 
hung over the bedside of his sick son and left his business 
unattended to. 

To believe in the €S luck ” of a person does not mean one 
lets a sick man go without treatment. Doctors were called 
from near and far, and every means of cure was employed 
Fourth Go thought Little Brother might have been frightened 
on the spot where he cared for the two buffaloes to the extent 
that his soul was lost. Accordingly he w'ent to pray on the 
hillside. He knelt down on the spot and recited incantations. 
He picked up a round stone and called out the name of Ms sick 
brother, calling for his soul to return. All the way home he 
kept ca l ling out the name and holding fast to the stone, to which 
he believed the lost soul adhered. Then at home he put the 
stone in the bed in which the sick boy lay. Fortunately, little 
Brother recovered at last, but he was very weak after two months 
of lying in bed. His recovery seemed to call a halt to the 
calamities overtaking the house of Hwang. 

Soon after this the family received a cablegram from Third 
Go. That young man was now returning from the United 
States where he had stayed for the last four vears. The news 
of his coming stirred up the villagers. They expected the new- 
comer to be no less glorious than an old-time prefect returning 
from the examinations for the man d annate. 

To the disappointment of the villagers, how ever, the young 
man came home alone, without any attendants and without 
any retinue of guards and musicians, as the old mandarins had 
come. He was even less impressive than the chief of the local 
garrison who used at least to be escorted by his guards. The 
returned student brought nothing back but a gramophone to 
cheer tip the crowds in the evening. Thus in this hidden comer 
Or the world, American songs and band music, sounding Me 
the croaking of crows, were first heard amid the laughter of the 
villagers. w 

But Third Go had not long been home when a new dispute 
arose. A petty quarrel led Little Brother to speak against his 
sster-in-lav/ Sbuchen, Third Go - s wife. Her retorts only drove 
Mm to pour out all his hidden animotitv toward her in the 
pres^ce of her husband and Mrs. Hwang. ' He reviewed bitterly 
the Me he had led when he had lived with Shuchen and Third 
v reused Shuchen of selfishness, and asserted 

she had treated him as her cook, her coolie and her child’s 
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nurse. Once, when he had broken a bottle by accident, she 
had slapped him and he still thought her most unjust and 
unfeeling. 

Furthermore Little Brother had a particular instance of her 
injustice to recite. Shuchen once found a wet umbrella on one 
of her tables and began to reprimand Little Brother. But her 
brother Chihu, who then lived with the family, confessed he had 
done it. Shuchen immediately changed her tone. She put on 
a happy smile for her brother, asking pleasantly when he had 
bought such a beautiful umbrella. This sudden change of 
attitude struck deeply into the heart of Little Brother. He had 
never dreamt his so-called “ educated 55 sister-in-law could be 
so mean. Hearing the accusation made by Little Brother in the 
presence of her husband and mother-in-law, Shuchen grew very 
excited. She began to cry and ran back to her room, refusing 
to eat her meal. Mrs. Hwang stroked the hair of Little Brother, 
who sobbed out his story. Third Go was silent. 

Because of his quarrel Litde Brother went to the stoic. He 
wanted to see his father and to meet his brother, Fifth Go, who 
had become recently most intimate with him. Learning that 
open conflict had broken out between Shuchen and Little 
Brother, Fifth Go immediately sided with Little Brother. He had 
been sympathetic about the love-affair between Redflower and 
Fifth Go. While the younger brother stayed on with their father, 
the elder brother went back to the House of the Golden Wing. 

After the departure of Little Brother the house was in great 
agitation. Third Go now became the centre of trouble. He 
gathered up all the complaints against Little Brother. Those 
who disliked the boy felt free now to complain to the returned 
student who had become a man of weight in the family. The 
three persons who complained against Little Brother were 
Shuchen, Aunt Lin and Fourth Go. Shuchen was hurt and her 
bitterness was very natural. Aunt Lin charged that she too had 
once been offended ; also that her second daughter-in-law had 
been cursed, and her eldest grandson Shoutai slapped by Little 
Brother. Fourth Go, who used to be friendly towards Litde 
Brother, changed his attitude completely, because Litde Brother 
had also dared to criticize his wife, Fourth Sao , before Dunglin. 

Thus a division between the brothel's began to take shape. 
Fifth Go came home defending his young brother completely, 
even though the boy was now considered die cause of all the woe 
in the house. Fortunately Mrs. Hwang remained a placating 
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and good-natured mother. She took no sides in the fraternal 
conflict, and her attitude counted a great deal when the case 
was presented to Dunglin, who heard about the conflict for the 
first time. The father was a little indulgent toward his young 
son. He took the case lightly and decreed no punishment 
Soon Little Brother left the village for his school and the conflict 
blew over. Afterwards he proved himself a good brother and 
grew to appreciate better the indulgence of his ciders. 

As Dunglin grew older his authority in the family took 
another form. He had usually been strict and severe toward 
his sons. But he now became more tender, and never again 
beat his sons or punished them in any other way. His experience 
had matured him into a managerial, well-rounded personality. 
The kidnapping of Little Brother and the series of misfortunes 
following it had disturbed Dunglin and his family greatly. 
Although the sources of difficult}* had been removed one after 
another, yet Dunglin had really been left exhausted. He began 
now more and more to lay his hopes in his sons. Especially did 
he like Little Brother, who was still young enough to be cheerful 
before his old parents. 

Nevertheless Dunglin never asserted his authority sufficiently 
to establish a command over his two nephews, Eldest Go and 
Second Go . He never settled the problem of the division of their 
property*, which lingered on for years. So when Third Go had 
come home, a scholar and a man with a voice in family affairs. 
Second Go seized the chance to enlist his authority*. Second Go 
asked him to act as judge on the questions of money and business 
still unsettled between Eldest Go and Second Go. The reluctance 
of Eldest Go to face the problem had given rise again to a serious 
quarrel and the two brothers repelled one another like fire and 
water. 

The open quarrel between the brothers. Eldest Go and Second 
. created a perpetual antagonism between their wives and 
children. The two brothers never spoke to each other. Poor 
Aunt Lin had a hard time, mediating between her sons and her 
daughters-in-law. 

Once Second Go needed some dung for fertilizer on his lands. 
He scooped up some dung from one of Eldest Go’s barrels, an 
act observed by Shoutaf s sister. The little girl had been trained 
EL her 3 ? othe y tos P>' out such things. She ran to tell her mother, 
Eldest ^o, who m turn called upon Shoutai to confront Second 
Go. When Shoutai came to the spot his poor uncle was still 
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scooping. The nephew instantly shouted, tc Thief ! 55 Rushing 
over he pushed his uncle violently aside, so that he fell flat on 
the ground and one of his hands was badly hurt. Second Go 
showed his wounded hand to his Uncle Dunglin. Dunglin in 
turn told the story to Eldest Go, but Shoutai was not punished. 

The unfilial act of Shoutai gave rise to much criticism in the 
House of the Golden Wing. But if Eldest Go did not intend to 
punish his son, no other man could take the responsibility. 
Second Sao was especially disturbed. She went to see Kaituan, 
the accountant at the store, and asked him for advice. She knew 
very well that Kaituan was a rival of Eldest Go in the store and 
would be favourably disposed. Kaituan secretly told her to 
take her revenge by striking Eldest Sao> who was more delicate 
than she. But she felt dubious whether such an action would be 
fair. Kaituan, however, insisted. He swore that to strike a 
sister-in-law was not nearly so bad as to strike an uncle. 

Second Sao returned home and privately cherished her plans 
for revenge. Soon an opportunity came. One day she found 
her own daughter fighting with Shoutai’s sister on a wooden 
staircase. She saw Eldest Sao come down from the upper story 
and slap the face of her own daughter. Second Sao rushed up, 
caught Eldest Sao and beat her with her fists. The two sisters- 
in-law hated cacli other. They set to work with all their force 
to beat each other. They wrestled till the elder woman, weaker 
and more delicate, was pushed rolling down the stairs. Thus 
Second Sao was privately satisfied and got her revenge. Eldest 
Sao shed tears of shame as well as of pain from this treatment. 
The two sistcrs-in-Iaw, like their husbands, disliked each other 
and now their antagonism was all the greater. 

Dunglin heard of the fight between Eldest Sao and Second 
Sao , but it was certainly beyond his power to interfere if he 
could not stop the conflict between the two nephews. Eldest Go 
and Second Go. Thus his continued absence from the House 
of the Golden Wing was partly a cause of the fraternal squab- 
bling. But his change of temper, like the tenderness he developed 
in his old age, also contributed. So the house became the scene 
of frequent bitterness, of complaints and of muttered impreca- 
tions. Though these internal disturbances were hardly noticed 
by outsiders, the time seemed not far off when the disintegration 
of the household itself after the two divisions should become 
evident to all the world. 

Even Eldest Go’s small family, broken off from the main 
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stem, v /as still a scene of conflict and disturbance* The troubles 
there were of couise connected with those of the larger household 
group. The trouble began with Chime?, the wife of Shoutai, 
who had come in as a very young daughter-in-law. She was 
the only child of Tienlan. an intimate friend of Eldest Go. Spoilt 
at the hands of her own family, Chime! found it vert* hard to 
change her temper and habits in marriage. Eldest Sao attempted 
to enforce her authority as mother-in-law. but that led only to 
disobedience and rebellion on the part of Chimei. Yet Eldest 
Go favoured his young daughter-in-law very considerably. Thus 
Shoutafs mother nagged him continually to beat his young 
wife* and Eldest Go. defending his daughter-in-law*, was in turn 
nagged by his own wife. 

Into this situation came Chroma* and her intervention 
precipitated a crisis. Chinma was the wife of the eldest brother 
of Eldest Sao. She came to live in the House of the Golden 


\\ ing as a guest. She was an aged woman, respected by every- 
body. One day* when she heard Shoutai and his wife quarrelling 
in their room she rushed in to make peace. As she entered the 
Goor she found Chimei pursuing her husband round the room 
brandishing a heavy knife. Greatly* alarmed. Chinma called 
to Shoutai and pushed him out of the room. She stood by the 
threshold and spread her arms to prevent Chimei from going 
out after him. Thus halted, and unable to get hold of her hus- 
band, Chimei grew* enraged. In an instant die raised her knife 
and slashed the wrist of Chinma's right hand. Chinma fell to 
the floor bleeding. The incident at once became deadly serious. 
The women and children of the house all gathered about, 
terrified dt the sight of Chinma, who lay* gasping and pale. As 
the attack had taken place in her house* Eldest Sao had to notify 
her own family. Next day Chinmns son, a nephew of Eldest 
&& s ? came to the House of the Golden Wing with two strangers. 
Chimei peeped out from her room and saw* her mother-in-lav; 
entertaining the three strangers in the main hall, all of them 
whispering together. Knowing the strangers had come to deal 
with her case, Chimei slipped out, clucking along on her way to 
e ^de-gate as if she w*ere searching for the chickens. Once 
out of the house she ran as fast as she could to the house of her 
mothers father, \uchung, who was then the headman of the 
itwang clan and a distant uncle of Dunglhfs. When the 
singers and Eldest Sao became conscious that Chimei had fled 
the house it was too late to act immediately. 
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The strangers discussed the matter with Eldest Sao. They 
wanted to refer the case to the district yamen and charge both 
Shoutai and Chimei, the young couple, with unfilial conduct 
and let the prefect punish them. To discuss the charge further 
Chinma’s son went to get the opinion of Fourth Go and Dunglin, 
for once the lawsuit was begun Dunglin and Fourth Go would 
be called to be witnesses. 

Chinma’s son was discouraged by the opinion expressed by 
Fourth Go. That man, though hostile all the time to Eldest Go, 
saw danger in the lawsuit. He advised Chinma’s son not to 
throw away the money of both families. Unconvinced, Chinma’s 
son went again to Hookow, this time to get Dunglin’s opinion. 
Dunglin, opposed to the lawsuit, questioned the wisdom of 
bringing the charge. Furthermore, he told Chinma’s son the 
story of Eldest Sao s s daily conflicts with other members of the 
household and pointed out in particular the incident when she 
had commanded her son to strike Second Go. He concluded 
that a woman like Eldest Sno , who urged her son to do an unfilial 
act towards an uncle, was no better than a woman like Chimei 
who had committed an unfilial crime against her mother-in-law. 
Faced with all this opposition, then, Chinma’s son felt there 
was no chance of winning the ease, as all the potential witnesses 
were unfavourably disposed. Consequently he reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea of bringing the charge. 

Thus the opposition put up by Fourth Go and Dunglin to 
bringing legal charges indirectly helped Eldest Go and Shoutai 
to escape from the consequences of their troubles. Chimei had 
hidden herself in her grandfather’s house. Now she was called 
home, but only after much consultation and giving of guarantees. 
Although Eldest Sao ordered Shoutai to bind Chimei and punish 
her with a whipping, yet Eldest Sao and her own maternal family 
lost much face. Their ill-considered plans, so dangerous to the 
family, perhaps threatening its eventual ruin, were squashed, and 
much of their reputation for good sense was lost too. The House 
of the Golden Wing was thus saved once again from its continued 
crises. No open dissension came to the view of outsiders. 

Nevertheless the situation of the family was now amazingly 
different from what it had been in «thc early days when the 
Hwang people were gradually building up its future and position. 
Then co-operation among the family members, spurred on by 
hardship, had created a very efficient household management, 
in which each individual took his part and did his respective 
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work without dissension. But since then, as the family divided 
up. three separate groups now lived side by side, conflict raged 
between individuals within each group and set the individuals 
of the different groups in the house against one another. All 
of them now had well emerged from poverty, and there was no 
need any longer to struggle for a minimum livelihood. But 
there was time and energy instead to quarrel and to fight. 

Yet Dungltn, old and feeble as he was. still represented the 
final source of authority in the house. His control, weaker now, 
still remained, and it was his voice that decided in the case of 
ChimeL Without him, legal charges might have been brought 
and the household managed and controlled from without As 
long as he remained alive the break-up of the Hwang could 
never be complete. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE EXPANSION OF THE STORE 


The life of the Hookow store was closely bound to that of 
the House of the Golden Wing and dependent upon it. After 
the reorganization of the store, when Mowhun withdrew all his 
capital, the disturbances like the bandit attack and conflict 
among the brothers affected it too. In addition, all this time 
Eldest Go was still dissatisfied with the reorganization and kept 
on demanding more shares for himself. Grises and business 
depressions silenced him for the time being. 

Now at last there were signs of returning prosperity Eldest Go 
began to grow eager to make money again. Thwarted in his 
desire to obtain more of the profits of the store he once again 
thought of opening a new store. Though the store which he 
had operated with Mowhun and Fangyang had been closed in 
bankruptcy, he had not suffered loss of his own capital, as he 
had withdrawn it in mid-course. So he still hoped to make 
another attempt. 

Using his old tactics — setting up dissension among the people 
at the store — Eldest Go began to consult in private with Yao 
Kaituan, now the most important of the personnel after Dunglin. 
He tried to get him to operate the proposed new store. But the 
two men could not reach a satisfactory agreement. They had 
been rivals too long to make such co-operation easy. In fact 
Kaituan did not trust his colleague. He thought him an un- 
stable man. Moreover, Kaituan did not want to rebel against 
Dunglin who had nourished him like a father. Likewise, close 
friendship between Kaituan and Third Go since boyhood made 
it all the more difficult for him to do any harm to the store 
Third Go’s father owned. 

Failing to convince Kaituan, Eldest Go tried the next one. 
He approached Yang Ling, the newly promoted accountant, 
who had been die manager of the medicine department. Yang 
Ling was not an honest man, though clever and cunning. He 
once stole twenty silver dollars from the till and hid it in his 
suitcase, where Dunglin found it. Although Dunglin never told 
anybody of Yang Ling’s theft, Yang Ling was very much 
frightened. He feared his master would not trust him further 
and that Ms position as accountant would not be permanent. 
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It was for this rear on that he prom red to go in with Eldest Go 
in opening a new store. 

But Vane Ling was still only a young man and not very 
experienced in business. So Eldest Go wanted also to induce 
Vunseng, Dungliffs old associate, now head of the medicine 
department, to leave. Yunseng had been a faithful friend, 
but his position in the store had grown less and less important 
The selling of medicines was only an appendage to the rice and 
fish trade. He had won no additional favour in all these years. 
Thinking that the new shop might open up a better prospect, 
Yunseng yielded to Eldest Go . 

Once they were agreed, the three of them went together to 
put their plans before Dunglin. Dunglin was worried at losing 
three people at the same time. While he was hesitating Dungtzu, 
the fish dealer, came back from the city. Eldest Go took the 
opportunity to tell Dungtzu of his plan and to promise him 
the fish agency* for the new organization at a double salary 
Attracted by the prospect of profit, Dungtzu recommended the 
plan to Dunglin and advfrcd him to help finance it. 

Moved by the arguments of Dungtzu, Dunglin finally let 
the three people organize the new store and took up some shares 
himself. He did not worry about the withdrawal of capital 
from the store, because the store had plenty of money at the 
time, especially since Shankai, the sworn brother of Third Go 
and the lieutenant-colonel, invested his money in it. 

After the withdrawal of Eldest Go, Yunseng and Yang Ling. 
Dunglin called in Fourth Go, who had long wished to go into the 
business. An intelligent, diligent and frugal young man, Fourth 
Go soon proved himself to be a good merchant. Before this 
change he had been a hard-working farmer. He had gone 
out to the fields every day with other farmers, but he differed 
from them in the fact that he spent two or more hours reading 
in the evenings. He read well and wrote beautifully. Besides 
classical books and histories, he often picked up the modem 
textbooks left at home by his brothers. In this way he became 
interred in science, arithmetic, geography and the world 


Farming in the daytime and studsing at night kept Fourth 
^II and thin, so that Mrs. Hwang worried 
, hlS healt y She kept begging hi m to go to s i ccp earlier 
S it t Studying, said, was the business of his 

der brother Third Go and of his younger brother Sixth Go. 
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She never understood why Fourth Go took the trouble to read 
and write. But he ignored the constant admonitions of his 
mother and kept on at his learning. His judgment certainly was 
better than hers, for he was now well equipped for a career as 
a shrewd and able business man. 

With capital more than sufficient and a reorganized personnel, 
the store continued to operate in die usual efficient way. 
Dunglin was still the manager. He had faithful helpers in the 
able accountant Kaituan, the shrewd fish dealer Dungtzu, and 
the intelligent clerks Fourth Go and Fifth Go. The master and 
his assistants worked together with a single aim. Once again 
the business became very prosperous. 

During this time the revolutionary forces that had started 
from Canton were successfully fighting their way northward. 
They had overthrown the northern government in Peking and 
established the new National Government in Nanking. Work- 
ing with the Central Government, the provincial government 
of Fukien effected a considerable reorganization. As the salt 
tax was an important source of revenue, the provincial govern- 
ment set up a special office to deal with the trade in salt. 

The salt office did not totally monopolize the salt trade, but 
it set up several regulations and published them so that the 
people could follow die new orders. At that dmc Third Go, 
who was teaching both at Hwanan Girls’ College and at 
Yinghwa College, went over one day to talk over the matter of 
the salt trade with one of his friends who had become the general 
secretary of the salt office. The result of the consultation was 
that Third Go became a wholesale dealer, buying salt from the 
government office and transporting it to Hookow, whence it 
was distributed to different stores for retail sale. 

Third Go acted in this on behalf of his father’s store, which 
now had complete control of the salt trade for the whole town. 
There was a salt warehouse situated on the peak of Hookow Hill, 
from where the main street of the town gradually descends. 
Kaituan, as the intimate friend of Third Go, was given the 
appointment of manager of the salt warehouse. He thus divided 
his time between the store and the warehouse and got a double 
salary. 

The salt was a necessary staple among the common people 
and the selling of salt was a profitable trade. As Dunglin and 
Kaituan had control of the salt warehouse, the merchants of all 
the other stores were forced to come to them for their supplies. 
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Thus the two of them became very important personages in the 
town of Hookow. The store of which Dunglin was the master 
gained complete ascendancy over the other stores of the town. 

One incident was enough to show the raised status of the 
store. Hung Heng, a new prefect and a former classmate of 
Third Go’s, came to town. Usually officials were entertained 
by the Merchants’ Association, but this time the salt warehouse 
was selected as the place in which to receive the prefect. Kaituan 
and Fifth Go prepared a banquet in honour of the prefect. 'With 
this event the warehouse took over the function of the Merchants’ 
Association. 


Dunglin, old and happy now, was glad to see his business 
prosper, to know that his assistants were competent, and to see 
his sons grown up to be successful men. Now, surrounded by 
faithful employees and filial sons, he no longer worked so hard 
and began to rely more and more upon the young people. 

. Human life takes its course like a current in the sea, some- 
times peaceful and sometimes rough. No one can live a smooth, 
monotonous life. Life changes all the time. Even the most 
alanced life shifts under new stimuli or in a new environment 
Crises come and go. They are simple or prolonged. And each 
must be surmounted to establish once again a relatively stable 
state. he story of Dunglin’s life is the story of the rise and fall 
°f It VeS} success * on the peaceful and the rough stages 


Thc A monopoly enjoyed by the salt warehouse did not last 
"i- , change m government policy toward the salt trade 

n ,£ Cnder . cd the warehouse organization useless. Every store 
got the right to buy salt directly from the salt office. Once 

business'^ St ° re kecatne an equal competitor for the salt 


dav DumrA° % onzon business began to appear. One 
came into tl’ 3 0rem ^J P u nglin’s in charge of lumbering, 
pine forest ' Fr ° r< \ ^ tlded to P ersua de Dunglin to buy a 
be eufZtn S? ^7°^ hc had mind the pines could 
ported to the X mt ° logs ’ which in turn could be trans- 

bS S ° ld “ «• ^ch trade In timber 

promisld'Du'nJe?he ! TOuld't^h^r 0 " hand “ ,h ‘ storc Dung1 “! 

him chief agent to deaf fit? T ° W °° d trade and a PP 0 !. nt f 
timber. ' purchase and cutting of the 
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Hie trade in wood was a long process. When he had bought 
the forest Dungfei organized a group of labourers and took 
them to die mountain to do the lumbering. The crew was 
made up mostly of farmers who took to lumbering during their 
slack season on the farm. It was a job at which they could 
earn some additional money away from their farms. A few 
of them were men who did not farm at all but were specialists 
in lumbering. 

The first job was to fell the trees. Using axes the labourers 
cut deeply into the body of the trunk. They chopped from 
opposite sides at once. 'IVhen the trunk was cut almost through 
and barely supported the tree, by pulling on a rope which had 
been bound beforehand round the top of the trunk, the woods- 
men felled the tree in the desired direction. 

The felled tree was sawed up into small logs, each about 
one and a half feet long. The logs were piled up to form a 
tower with a big hollow centre. Such towers were built up as 
high as twenty to thirty feet. 'Whenever the skies were dear 
one could see from a distance the towers of piled wood placed 
together upon the gently sloping mountains, looking like the 
watch-towers of mediaeval castles. 

The towers of wood were left to dry and to wait till the 
rainy season made transport possible. When at last the rains 
came and the streams swdled enough to float the logs the 
labourers dismantled the towers and pushed the logs into the 
streams. The flowing water carried the logs down toward the 
town of Hookow. All the while the labourers, directed by 
Dungfei, followed the floating logs along both banks. They 
carried iron hooks fixed on long bamboo shafts. With these 
hooks they pulled or pushed the logs caught or jammed in the 
stream. 

At the mouth of the stream which joins the Min River just 
outside the town of Hookow the labourers fixed a heavy line 
of ropes across the surface of the water to hold up the logs carried 
by the stream. The line served as a dyke, preventing the logs 
from floating farther out into die river. There the logs were 
collected and loaded on board river junks or left there to wait 
for the next loading. 

The danger occasionally arose that the dyke, strained by 
further heavy rains or a sudden rush of water from upstream, 
might break. If a break took place, the logs drifted out into 
the river and scattered, so that often it became impossible to 
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collect them again. Consequently Dunglin ordered his assis- 
tants to keep watch over the condition of the rope dyke ana 

the logs stored there. . 

The logs on board the junks were transported to the cu) 
of Foochow where Dungtzu sold them to woodyards. ^ i 
money earned was then u<cd to buy more fish and salt to d 

brought Inland. r 

While wood and salt were still transported by means o 
junks, rice and fish were now carried entirely by steam 02 
Bv that time the store and its associates owned a stcaroDoa 
of their own. Third Go was now the largest shareholder, as 
he had taken over all the shares left over after the bankrupt) 
of Fangyang and Mowhun. Fifth Go had become captain 0 
the steamboat at first, but later, on account of the deman is 
business activity in the town and the work in the store, ic 
appointed his friend Weikuo to act as his representative an 


to serve as captain of the steamboat. ~ ♦ 

All this spelled further change in the life of Dunglin an 
in that of his family and store. The fates now carried him on 
to a new expansion. The stimulus for it came from the gro^ 
of business brought about by the wider contacts he had ma 
Out of the temporary salt monopoly made possible by the c or 
of his son Third Go , the returned student and teacher in '' 
known colleges, Dunglin had acquired a higher status. orc 
and more the people of all the town came to him when tie) 
’needed help or advice. His new r trade in w'ood, leading to % 
employment of more men, added still more to his local prestige 
It was a very big year when Dunglin became chairman^ 
the Merchants’ Association of the town of Hookow. I c 
association had been founded long before and the chairmans P 
was held in turn by the masters of the various stores. To h P 
in directing all the affairs concerning the town — those of ^ c 
business men as well as those of ordinary citizens — the assoO& 
tion invited the local gentry to take part in their meeting 5 * 
The chairman called the meetings of the association and the 
meeting-place was his store. Dunglin, old and tired of meetings* 
frequently asked Kaituan to take his place as the chairman during 
the year of his incumbency. 

Once during his term a problem of grave significance 01 " 
the town arose and Dunglin was obliged to call a meeting n 
the association. The problem w f as whether to organize mih^ a 
for the protection of the town. Bandits had been increasing 
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s in number in the district and the government was encouraging 
; people to organize their own militia corps. Wang Ghihsiang, 
a retired prefect, took the initiative in the matter of organization. 

\ He set up a central camp for the militia at Iris own village of 
: Wang and sent out letters to all the other towns and villages 

urging them to organize subdivisions of their own. Several 
places had already responded and followed his example, 
j In the .meeting of the Merchants 5 Association, of which 
. Dunglin was chairman, .the members adopted unanimously a 
; motion to organize a local subdivision of the district militia. 

. Every store contributed a man and a gun. Thus there were 
about twenty men in the subdivision. Fifth Go was appointed 
division commander. Having once been something of an organ- 
izer among the village boys and having grown up among the 
£ local toughs and in the gambling clubs, Fifth Go was a very 
, suitable man. 

Not long after this, another problem arose for the considera- 
tion of the association. This concerned the appointment of a 
‘ representative of the town to join in a petition from the district 
’ to save the life of Shankai, who was then imprisoned at Yenping. 

Dunglin cast round to find the right man to act as represent- 
] ative. Just at this juncture Little Brother, now a graduate of 
Yinghwa College and grown up, came back from the city. 
When he entered the store Dunglin smiled at seeing his young 
son. Immediately he ordered him to leave for Hwangkow, 
two miles up the river, to join the petitioners. Little Brother 
was amazed at this command from his father as he knew nothing 
about the case. But he followed his instructions and left the 
store at once. 

Shankai was held in prison by one Wu Anban, a military 
commander-in-chief stationed at Yenping. Anban had origin- 
ally been a bandit chief, but later he had joined the army and 
risen to become the head of a military corps. His forces 
garrisoned several districts covering the whole upper Min valley, 
including the district of Kutien. When Shankai incorporated 
his force with those under the command of Anban, he too was 
promoted to a colonelcy and was ordered to garrison a frontier 
region north of Yenping. 

Recently Anban had sent troops to overcome Shankafs force, 
and had captured him. The attack was made because of a 
rumour that Shankai was about to rebel against Anban. Later 
Anban found out that the rumour had no foundation. Shankafs 
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friend, Chao Meng, a colonel who was a favourite of Anban’s, 
investigated the matter and explained the situation to the com- 
mander. Shankai had had no plan of rebellion, but he had 
on various occasions made complaints about his commander. 
Learning the true state of affairs, Anban did not intend to kill 
Shankai. He merely suggested that Shankai might be released 
if the Kutien gentry could be induced to come forward and 
act as guarantors for him. 

Chao Meng communicated Anban’s suggestion to Chi Yakwei, 
a colonel stationed at Kutien city who had formerly been a 
subordinate of Shankai’s. At the suggestion of Yakwei the 
gentry of Kutien gathered to send a petition to Yenping to 
ransom Shankai from prison. The group consisted of the impor- 
tant men of the district. They were Wang Chihsiang — the 
retired prefect and present commander of militia ; Lei Wuyun 
— the district counsellor ; Ghen Tachuan — the chairman of the 
Merchants’ Association of Kutien city ; and Ma Nanshao— 
the richest merchant of the district. All the petitioners gathered 
at the house of Nanshao in the town of Hwangkow, from where 
they intended to sail upstream to Yenping. 

Little Brother, as representative from the town of Hookow, 
arrived to join the petitioners. Among them he knew only 
Wang Chihsiang who had once taught him at Yinghwa College. 
Thus he met for the first' time the father of his sworn brother 
Hsiwen, for Hsiwen’s father was Wuyun. He was taken before 
Colonel Chi and introduced as the youngest brother of Third 
Go. That day the colonel received a telegram from Anban, 
ordering him not to leave his post, but welcoming the group of 
Cutien gentry. So Colonel Chi went back to Kutien city while 
a ^ out fift y * n number, sailed upstream. 

When the petitioners arrived in Yenping they marched in 
parade to the office of Commander Wu. Many of them carried 
streamers, scrolls, and placards, all made of vari-coloured silks. 

n t e streamers and scrolls slogans and inscriptions praised 
the Commander’s sterling virtues and lauded his beneficent 
administration of the Kutien district. But the petitioners were 
'ept waiting at the gate for about an hour, until finally word 
was sent out that the Commander appreciated the gifts very 

much but that he was sorry he would not be able to see them 
at present. 

JmnifvKa* Jp" 01 ?? went t0 see the senior major-general, an 

^mediate subordmate and cousin of Anban’s. When they 
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arrived, that worthy’s assistant came out and took in ten persons 
from the group to act as representatives of the whole. These 
ten were brought to the major-general's bedroom, which was 
his office. No sooner did they enter the room than they smelt 
the odour of opium. The major-general looked like a man of 
fifty, though his actual age was nearer forty. He was thin, 
pale and ghostly. He stammered when he spoke. Indeed he 
spoke very little, letting his assistant talk all the time. His 
patent vulgarity showed clearly his former life as a bandit in 
the mountains. 

Finally, Anban sent an officer to arrange an agreement with 
the gentry of Kutien. The document related the story of Shankai 
and provided for his release upon a guarantee from the gentry 
of Kutien. Little Brother signed and sealed the contract as one 
of the ten special representatives. He was amused to recognize 
the officer who brought the document as a former preacher in 
a Methodist church whom lie had known when he was study- 
ing in Yenping. The officer was as eloquent as ever, but now 
he talked administration instead of the Gospel. His gestures 
and manner of speaking were practically the same, except that 
he was clothed in an army uniform instead of a preacher’s 
gown. 

Thus Shankai won his release from prison. He was delighted 
to meet his old friends from his home district and he was 
pleasantly surprised to see Little Brother who had grown up so 
tall. But the incident had cost him his commission, and he was 
now a mere civilian. 

To show liis hospitality Anban arranged a banquet of about 
ten tables. The gentry of Kutien were invited and Anban’s 
staff were summoned to entertain the guests. Anban and his 
next in command, the major-general, did not talk much but 
they nodded affably when the company paid them compliments. 
The preacher-officer was very eloquent and comparatively well 
behaved. Chao Meng, Anban’s favourite, though illiterate, was 
a shrewd and cunning man. He talked fairly well and was 
the only man in the corps who seemed to have a little intel- 
ligence. All tire other colonels and lieutenants were of dark 
complexion and powerful physique. They spoke coarsely and 
boldly recounted their feats of banditry to make a great show 
of their bravery. 

In fact there were banquets for several days because each 
of the lower officers had to show his sense of hospitality. Finally, 
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Shankai gave a party to thank the people of his district who 
had come to save his life* 

When the petitioners returned home at last to their native 
district Little Brother went straight home to the town of Hookow 
and reported his successful trip to his father. Dunglin received 
the news with great pleasure. He felt happy that this youngest 
son of his was able and promising like all his older ones. 

In all these events fate carried Dunglin once more to further 
economic and political success. In a small town like Hookow 
business could not long be separated from other phases of life. 
The Merchants’ Association habitually took charge of the public 
affairs of the town, levied its taxes, and kept its connection* 
with the government and the military. The organization of a 
militia extended the power of the association, and as chairman 
Dunglin came to deal directly with persons influential in mili- 
tary and political circles. Under his protection Fifth Go became 
commander of the local militia and Little Brother a repre- 
sentative of the town among the gentry of the district. Their 
ability in turn added to the prestige of their father. So Dunglin 
gladly listened to the gossip of the villagers and the towns- 
people and liked to think that his four sons “were ideally fitted 
to make progress along different lines, in business, in politics, 
and in intellectual and military spheres. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CHANG VERSUS THE HWANG 

The height of prosperity and influence that Dunglin and his 
sons now shared coincided, strangely enough, with the very 
period when the Chang family, with whom Dunglin’s household 
had started out on its life’s course upon a basis of equality and 
partnership, sank to a disastrous end. Indeed as the Hwangs 
had risen in the world the Changs had fallen. Their final 
destruction touched the lives of the Hwang sons, but by now the 
connection between the familes was strained and remote. In 
fact, when the end came for the Changs, the Hwangs were 
1 hardly affected at all, except sentimentally, and even sentiment 
was not enough to bring them to active support of their former 
allies. 

Of Dunglin’s four sons, only two remained at home when the 
events that finally destroyed the Changs took place. The eldest, 
Third Go, lived with his wife and children in Foochow, where 
he taught in the colleges. But although he had set up a separate 
household he was not yet economically independent of his father. 
Little Brother too had now gone away. He was studying at a 
university in Peiping, the former national capital. 

Fourth Go and Fifth Go stayed on with their father. They 
hired labourers to work the farm lands and went home often to 
inspect the work. Fourth Go, who had been well schooled as a 
farmer, now became a diligent and hard-working helper in the 
shop. Fifth Go, rather differently, became an active participant 
in public affairs and as popular a figure among the townspeople 
as he had been among the villagers. Many incidents contributed 
to his popularity. 

During this time the district government, supported by the 
rich merchants, organized a company to build a public road 
for motor buses from the district city of Kutien to the town of 
Hookow. But when the construction work reached the Ullage 
of Hwang, the road workers treated the villagers harshly. 
Arrogantly, as befitted their quasi-governmental authority, the 
road workers pressed the villagers to supply tools and food and 
threatened them with seizure of their lands for the construcdon 
of the road. Many complaints were made to Fifth Go. He 
finally went to the spot to see for himself how the road workers 
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were conducting themselves. He came upon an inspector of t 
construction work beating a Hwang villager. The termer 
ran over to Fifth Go , begging his help. Angry at the sight, 
Fifth Go demanded of the inspector what law he thought gave 
him the privilege of beating villagers. Thus interrupted e 
inspector furiously turned on Fifth Go. He in turn deman e 
of Fifth Go what his business was and hovv he dared interfere 
with government work. They quarrelled violently though £ > 
separated without blows. The case was eventually submitte to 
higher authority 7 in the company. Fifth Go went to the distnc 
city and recited the incident to the manager of the company 
a former student of Third Go’s. The manager immediat ) 
issued an order discharging the inspector. He took that action, 
not only because he had once been associated with Third Go, u 
also because Dunglin was one of the chief shareholders in tie 
company. After that the Hwang villagers did not suffer an} 
further damage from the road workers, and the people thoug 
highly of Fifth Go and his ability 7 to deal with such a situation* 
Another incident crowded fast on the heels of this one. 1 0 
sooner did he return from his triumph than Fifth Go found a ren 
collector quarrelling with his father at the store. The quart 
had begun over the matter of an increase an the rent, 
collector asserted that his master the landlord demanded a 
tional payment. But Dunglin argued that he had received no 
formal statement from the landlord so no increase could be ma c* 
The two men quarrelled. The collector got angry and pounds 
with his right hand upon the table. Thinking that a threat o 
force could overcome a mere rent-payer, the collector tried to 
intimidate Dunglin by seizing his coat collar. Such offensn c 
behaviour usually heralded a fight, but how could old Dung 
fight with a strong and healthy man ? 

Just at this juncture Fifth Go entered the store. Seeing^ ® 
attack on his father. Fifth Go rushed across the room and seiz 
hold of the collector. About the same time Fourth Go, ha 
from an errand, ran in to join Fifth Go. Together they tied up 
the collector with rope. Greatly surprised at this turn of e\ enty 
the collector began to fear the consequences of his former brava 
His arrogant and aggressive attitude quickly changed to a hum 
one. 

Fourth Go and Fifth Go jerked their prisoner to his feet, ead 1 
holding an end of the rope that bound him, and marched him 
through the street to the town temple where the militia corp^ 
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was quartered. There the brothers handed him over to the 
militia for safe keeping. The head of the militia was Mowyueh, 
Fifth Go’s old friend, who had had many years of experience in 
soldiery by now and had been appointed through the influence 
of Fifth Go to head the local militia. 

But this manner of treating a rent collector was a little too 
much. Only a thief could be taken bound to be thrown into 
prison in the camp. Some few of the townspeople thought the 
Hwang brothel's two bullies for daring to ill-treat a rent collector, 
even though he was the type of man who was harsh with the 
common people. 

So the next day when the rent collector begged to be allowed 
to send for men to come to negotiate his release, Dunglin inter- 
vened. He did not wish the incident to grow any larger. He 
demanded only that a public apology be made by die rent 
collector. It was the custom that a public apology was made 
by exploding fire-crackers before the town temple. The rite 
indicated an acknowledgment of the misdeed before the public 
and saved die face of the injured party. So after that apology 
Mowyueh released the rent collector and die incident came to 
an end. 

These incidents in which Fifth Go figured were not isolated 
ones, however. For the connection between Fifth Go and his 
old friend Chang Mowyueh, now the militia commander of the 
town, soon swept him into the rush of events that destroyed the 
house of Chang. 

As militiaman in chief over the town, Mowyueh had the 
responsibility of protecting it. But he had it in mind to do more 
than just that. He dearly wanted to track down one Ghu 
Fangyang, a notorious local bandit, the same man who had once 
cheated his cousin Mowhun in the matter of the abordve store 
Mo wlum tried to set up long ago when the men were all younger. 
Fangyang had become the chief of a local gang that terrorized 
the region. 

Fangyang during die ensuing years had become quite a 
famous bandit chief. His men ranged through die whole 
countryside along die Western Road. He led diem boldly from 
one village to anodicr. Rccendy he had become more cruel and 
bold than any of die bandit chiefs previous to his time. At that 
time, because of general political disturbances, die military often 
moved away from their regular posts to take part in local political 
feuds of their own so that towns were left open to the attack of 

G 
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bandits. Only the few places guarded by their own militia 
escaped such attentions. 

In those days the Flower Bridge above the Hwang village 
was a necessary means by which the bandits crossed from one 
side of the water to the other. It was also a necessary crossing 
for the traders and travellers who went between the district aty 
and the river port. Consequently people were often robbed, 
wounded or even killed near the bridge. 

Ambitious to carry on his work as militia commander and 
also to win his revenge, Mowyueh once lay in ambush with his 
militiamen in the forest above the Flower Bridge. When a 
group of more than ten bandits passed over the bridge Mowyueh 
ordered Ills men to fire upon them. Four of the bandits were 
killed outright and the others fled in disorder back to their camp- 
It was a clever coup, but it was also the beginning of open conflict 
between the militia and the bandits of which Fangyang was the 
chief. 


Another militia corps soon became involved in this feud. l n 
the village of Chenyang, the native place of Chang Fencbow, 
another subdivision of militia had been organized under the 
leadership of Mowheng, who had been long ago a shopkeeper m 
Hookow and who had moved his family back to his own village. 
Mowheng had formerly been a student of the retired prefect 
Wang Chihsiang, and got his appointment to organize the militia 
through him. Mowheng and Mowyueh, themselves cousins, both 
hated Fangyang, who had done so much to damage their cousin 
Mowhun. Fearing Fangyang, the two militiamen had once 
combined their two subdivisions to form a bigger force. They 
had pursued Fangyang so closely as to compel Iris men to fl ee 

cam P* Thus the hostility between the militia- and 
the bandits grew deeper. 

Consequently the stage was set for a greater struggle- It 
happened that Mowyueh and four of his men were hired by :1 
group of traders to escort a shipment of their goods from HookoW 
to utien aty. News of the shipment was carried by a spy back 
to fangyang. The chief immediately mobilized his men and 
set an ambush at the half-way point on the road. When the 

S2” r f J hC Thwee Brid §e bandits opened fire- 
Mowyueh and his men responded. They stood their ground 

retreat Seel R^t I ti, 0re men 11111 ° ut ^ hush, Mowyueh called a 
found Vdm re . treat became a rout and all too soon Mowyueh 

found himself running alone in the fields. Several of the bandits 
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pursued him at a run along the footpaths. Finally one shot 
got him through the back. He fell headlong into the growing 
rice. Then one of the bandits overtook him and put another 
bullet through his head. His blood spurted out to mix with the 
muddy water and his body lay still. 

This was by no means the end of the feud which soon was to 
sweep Fifth Go in its course. Fangyang was destined to get still 
more victims from the family of the Chang. Mowchiao, 
Mowyuch’s younger brother, had become a soldier in the militia. 
He took up the feud, vowng to avenge his brother. But he was 
killed in the next battle. Then, still not satisfied by the successive 
killing of Mowyuch and his brother, Fangyang planned a secret 
attack on the village of Chenyang, where Mowheng was the head 
of the militia. 

One evening at twilight Mowheng was called out to meet 
some visitors. As he stepped out on to the tlu*cshold a stranger 
whipped a pistol out of his shirt and shot him dead. The 
stranger was Fangyang. The raid of the bandits was swift and 
complete. They surrounded the house where Mowheng lived 
and captured the whole village. Before they withdrew, the 
village was plundered, the house of Mowheng completely looted, 
and the militia disarmed. 

After the murder Yuchying, Mowheng 1 s daughter, fled to the 
district city and sought help from her godfather Wuyun, the 
district counsellor. Under the constant entreaties of Yuchying, 
Wuyun could not help but turn the ease over to the prefect. 
The yamen sent out secret police. 

The events that swept the house of Hwang into the feud 
between Fangyang the bandit and the house of Chang grew out 
of the murder of Mowheng. Shortly afterwards, Fifth Go, 
wishing to go on an errand to the district city, innocently a§ked 
a friend, one Chang Mowsui, to go with him. Chang Mowsui 
was a farmer, a native of Chenyang village, and a clansman of 
the murdered man. There was nothing to implicate him in the 
murder. He was merely a harmless small farmer. 

Fifth Go and Mowsui arrived at the city in the evening. But 
no sooner had they come up to the gate of a local inn than police- 
men suddenly appeared. They seized Mowsui, and when Fifth Go 
tried to remonstrate or inquire into the reason for his arrest, 
they drove him off and took Mowsui away, without letting him 
learn why. 

Lost in the mist, Fifth Go did not know what would happen 
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to his friend. When at last he got some information, it was to 
the effect that Mowsui was charged with banditry and the killing 
of Mowheng. But he knew the accusation was not true. Mowsui 
had never been a bandit in his life, Mowheng had obviously 
been killed by Fangyang, the bandit ciiicf. 

Before the ease came up in court, Fifth Go learned that 
Yuehying was the accuser. He decided to go and see her in 
order to explain the situation. As he did not know her he 
presented himself as the brother of Sixth Go, who had been her 
classmate in primary school and whose betrothal to her had once 
been discussed. A proposal to betroth Little Brother and 
Yuehying had long before been made by Third Go, but was 
refused by Mowheng, Yuchying’s father. But the refusal had 
not ended the matter. When Mowheng later moved back to his 
native village he sent his daughter to study at a school in the 
district city. Seeing his daughter grow up into an accomplished 
and beautiful young lady, Mowheng tried once again to find a 
young man of good family as a match for her. At that moment 
Little Brother was studying at Yinghwa College and was credited 
with being intelligent and able. So Mowheng went to speak first 
with Mrs. Hwang. But that lady had been too embarrassed to 
give an answer because tradition did not encourage a direct 
discussion of the betrothal of one’s children. But when Mowheng 


went to Dunglin the two men discussed the matter openly, as 
both of them had become relatively modem. Dunglin told 
Mowheng that Little Brother had been educated in the modern 
fashion and intended to make a free marriage, that is, to find 
a wife for himself without the interference of his parents. 
Dunglin s statement was not without foundation. After the death 
of Fifth Sao, it had been Little Brother’s turn to get married, but 
. c insisted on letting Fifth Go have a second marriage 

instead and asked his parents not to bother about a betrothal 
for himself. However, Mowheng and Yuehying still thought 
* crc k° # a possibility of getting Little Brother and they 

thought Yuehying was the very lady for Sixth Go to marry. 

, this background then, Yuehying seemed happy to hear 

the news of Little Brother and to learn about his advanced studies 
m eiping. But when Fifth Go turned the conversation to the 
case of Mowsui and denied his guilt, Yuehying changed coun- 
W TtL an i bcC fr c VC W angry. She said she had learned from 
Sho InciV t a ^ owsu * was his enemy and cursed him bitterly- 
She insisted there was no doubt that Mowsui had induced the 
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bandits to come to the village to kill her father. The young lady 
broke off the interview in the bluntest possible fashion, asserting 
she was interested only in getting revenge for her father’s death. 

Mowsui was thus accused, tried, and sentenced to death. 
Fifth Go, to his great sorrow, was unable to help him. Before 
Mowsui was executed in the public square he was paraded 
through the streets. As he was dragged through the streets he 
bewailed the injustice of his punishment, but to no avail. As a 
matter of fact he had once been a friend of Fangyang’s, but their 
association had never been close enough to give cause for his 
execution as a bandit. Thousands of bandits became soldiers and 
officers after they had lived for years as outlaws, but this innocent 
farmer had to be killed in the name of a banditry he had never 
committed. 

After the execution, Fifth Go went back home alone, depressed 
and frustrated by his inability to save his friend. He went to 
see Mowhun, who lay ill at home and had been bedridden for 
several months. The report Fifth Go gave him only increased 
Mowhun’s dejection. Mowhun knew his life was being ruined 
by Fangyang, his former partner. The present bandit chief had 
killed all his three cousins : Mo^ueh, Mowchiao and Mowheng. 
Mowhun could hardly bear to listen to the story of the feud 
between his family and the bandit chief. For now it was turning 
into a feud among his own kinsmen, for Mowsui was a distant 
cousin, one of the Chang. Sick and weak as he was, Mowhun 
could only lie in bed. How could he get up to do heroic deeds 
of revenge ? 

In Mowhun 5 s dejection one could read the fate of the house 
of Chang. This big family had dwindled. The propitious site, 
A-Dragon-Vomiting-Pearls, on which old Chang Fenchow had 
so hopefully built his magnificent new house, had not helped. 
Rather, it had hastened the decline of the family. Lying in his 
bed, Mowhun, tired, old, and lonely, could only curse Fang- 
yang, whom he had once treated as a partner and a friend. He 
cursed him as the devil who had destroyed his life, Iris property, 
and his kin. 

But perhaps the reasons Mowhun gave for the decline of his 
family were too simple. He was certainly wrong to put all the 
blame upon Fangyang. He made a personal devil out of the 
turns of " wind and water He did not see that the personal 
devil, the mere human agent of a larger fate, also was a product 
of his environment, his time, and his place, operating in a larger 
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web of human emotions and human reactions to circumstances 
that neither he nor Mowhun could understand. Fangyang had 
not been born a bandit chief. He had begun among the toiling 
farmers just as Fcnchow and Dunglin, and many others in South 
China had begun. The cheating, the dishonesty, the violence, 
and the hatred that were his character had taken him along one 
road, as other qualities had taken the others along different roads 
that lay open. The Changs had taken a path where Fangyang’s 
acts had been the momentary catalysts that had spurred them to 
take one fateful turning rather than another. The turning they 
took led them through catastrophe, back to the obscurity and the 
poverty out of which they had originally come. The Hwangs 
had taken a similar path of their own, but the catalysts of 
events in human relations and material circumstances which 
spurred them on had turned them differently toward still higher 
paths. 


Thus the downward road of the Changs, along which the acts 
of Fangyang served as such fateful deflecting forces, contrasted 
now all the more strongly with the still rising road the Hwangs 
pursued. No greater contrast could there be than the difference 
the two family heads now presented. As Mowhun lay sick upon 
his death-bed, weakly cursing the personal devil of his clan, 
Dunglin became the centre of the pride, solidarity, and filial piety 
which marked another high-water mark for the house of Hwang. 
The family soon gathered to honour in the old man the scat and 
symbol of their power and unity. 

In order to parade the merits of a paterfamilias , the district 
a a custom of celebrating the important birthdays of a family 
head These celebrations were long-lire feasts. The fiftieth 
birthday is the first long-life feast, the sixtieth birthday the second, 
the seventieth birthday the third, and so on. As Dunglin was 
now sixty years of age, his birthday had been planned by lus sons 
as the occasion for a great feast. 

The celebration of the day was to be held in the cityofFoochow, 
where more fnends and relatives could be expected to participate 
thc ^ Th . e Kutien Guild Building was chosen as 
l** 5 aCC ’ j die city of Foochow all the country districts 

a S snr?Iri Cted Sp ^? a l buildingS of the5r own for their merchants 
SK ” The Kutien District’s building was situated in the 

from thp Cre ? eo P e f rom Kutien congregated to trade, not far 

stores nowT ^ USC T Wiere Dungtzu, the agent of the Hwang 
res, now dwelt. It was a building of two stories, roughly 
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divided into three parts. The front part contained a theatre for 
plays, with actors 5 dressing-rooms at the side. Every guild building 
served also as a place of recreation, and old-fashioned plays were 
still the most popular form of entertainment. The middle part 
was an open courtyard and the back part contained a big main 
hall ndtk smaller chambers opening off it. These chambers 
were used for holding conferences, for storage, and for living 
quarters. 

To announce the date set for the celebration, a notice printed 
on red paper was sent out to friends, relatives, colleagues, associ- 
ates, fellow-merchants and acquaintances. The notice for such 
a celebration differed from that announcing marriages, as it was 
signed by the children, not their parents. 'While marriages were 
considered a responsibility of parents towards their children, the 
long-life feast was the duty of the children, who were affected to 
celebrate the merits and the achievements of their parents. 
Third Go signed the notice first. After his name came those of 
his three younger brothers, his younger sister, his two sons, two 
daughters, and his three nephews and three nieces, all of whom 
made up the direct descendants of Dunglin. It was not strange 
that the naves, Third Sao Shuchen, Fourth Sao and second Fifth 
Sao were not on the list, for young women by custom were left 
out on such occasions. 

The Kutien Guild Building was decorated from top to bottom. 
On the walls around the main hall there hung all sorts of scrolls 
arid banners made of embroidery and vari-coloured silks. These 
had all been given by friends and relatives as congratulatory 
presents. Of die presents the most precious was a series of silk 
scrolls, each one ten feet long and six feet wide. They had been 
given by the colleagues of Third Go, who was now acting-president 
of Yinghwa College. A biography of Dunglin, beautifully 
inscribed on these scrolls, was ready to be displayed to the public. 
It related how Dunglin began his business, expanded his shop 
and made a great deal of money. It related again how Dunglin 
established his family, his house, and his farms. Dunglin’s 
interest in public service, in local administration and in business 
was described. His merits as a filial son and as a benefactor of 
society were emphasized. His wife, Mrs. Hwang, was described 
as a faithful wife and a virtuous mother, who helped her husband 
and children in every possible way. Even the work of Dung fin’s 
sons and the merits of his children and grandchildren in school 
were described and said to be due to his good teaching at home. 
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It was a longer than usual but typical public eulogy, glorifying 
the Hwang family. 

On the fiist day of the celebration the guests were most! 
merchants and their families. These were old associates and 
friends of Dunglin, the people of the fish, nce and wood tracte. 
Some of them -were fellow-merchants from the district of Kutieu. 
As the guests gathered, they were invited to sit in the mam h 
Tables for women and girls were placed in the mam hall side ; 
side with tables for men, for contact between men and women 
in the city was freer than in the villages. _ . , 

On the stage in the front part of the building a theatn 
troupe started up a wonderful concert. This was followed • 
a play called “ Heaven-SentFclicity ”, designed for such occasions. 
The guests of the main hall enjoyed their sumptuous food and zs 
they ate took delight in watching the actors. ^ 

The troupe had a large repertory of historical and drama c 
play's. The play's they presented were selected from a hst from 
which the guests had chosen. Vvhile hosts and guests enjoy 
themselves in the main hall, outsiders and strangers w'ere allow e 
to stand in the open court and in the patios to w T atch the p 
so that the whole building v.'as filled with crowds of menyinaicrs* 
The crowds and the celebration in the Kutien Guild Bunding 
continued into the evening, when larger and better plays were 
presented. At midnight Third Go led. his brothers and the o ^ er 
junior members of the family' to every guest table, thanking 
them for their pains in coming to so humble a celebration of c 


birthday. 

On the second day' a similar celebration was held, but the 
guests w'ere different. Now they were civic officers and college 
colleagues, teachers and schoolmates of Third Go and Sixth w* 
Even some friends of Little Brother in Peiping mailed presents 
for the occasion, as an indication of their friendship with the 
family'. 

The guests of the third day' were the more intimate friends and 
Hnsmen of the younger generation of the family'. The ceremony 
was not so formal as on the first two days, but it was still a hearty 
and joyous occasion. 

The celebration both broadened the associations of the famd? 
and raised the popularity of Dunglin still further, a fact which 
made it easier for him to do business in the city and to deal 
with its public affairs. Now at last he was not only a great man 
in the district but also a popular figure in the city. Never in the 
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history of the clan Hwang had any member held so important 
a position. 

By contrast, on the very occasion of the festivity and glory 
of the celebration of Dunglin’s birthday, the tragic end of Mowhun 
came about. The long illness that Mowhun suffered had carried 
him from worse to worse. Finally he fainted away. His wife 
had to send for help, and Peimin, the faithful hired man, set out 
from the house. 

Going first to the House of the Golden Wing, Peimin knocked 
at the gate. Second Go came out. He was the only grown man 
present in the house, because all the others had gone to Foochow 
to attend the birthday feast. But even though Peimin notified 
him that Mowhun was very ill, Second Go , who remembered that 
Mowhun had done nothing for him, coldly refused to go and 
see him. He excused himself on the ground that he had the 
responsibility of looking after the empty house. A mere labourer, 
Peimin could not persuade him, so he turned sadly away, hearing 
the gate close after him. 

Going next to Hookow, Peimin called on the doctor Yunseng, 
who now worked in the new store established by him in partner- 
ship with Eldest Go and Yang Ling. But Yunseng too refused 
his help. His partners had gone to Foochow to attend the feast, 
and Yunseng said he could not leave the store to go out to attend 
Mowhun. It was very late. Yunseng said that he might visit 
the man the next day. Yunseng heartlessly forgot that he owed 
his knowledge of medicine to Fenchow, the father of the sick man 
Mowhun. 

Mowhun was gasping when Peimin came back empty-handed 
and alone. The master’s young wife sat beside the bed. She 
shed silent tears, knowing full well what was going to happen. 
Mowhun sighed very weakly. He opened his eyes once, only to 
close them again. After sadly viewing the tragic scene Peimin 
retired to his own room, cursing the people who had come 
between the glorious days of the household and its bitter present 
state. 

Soon Peimin heard the noise of wailing and knew his master 
was dying. He went out and breathed the biting air and the 
ghostly atmosphere of the night. Through the door of Mowhun’s 
room, he could see Mowkwei’s widow and Mowhun's wife wailing 
by the bedside. Mowkwei’s adopted son, now in Iris teens, also 
was there, crying in company with the two lonely women. 

Early the next morning Peimin took the news to the Hwangs. 
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Second Go, though unwilling, had to help now. The two men 
quickly put the corpse in a coffin. Hardly any ceremony was 
observed. The head of the house of Chang was no more. 

It was indeed the end. With no more work to do, Peimin 
had to leave the house. Mowhun’s young wife soon remarried 
under the promptings of her parents. Of all the brave company 
who had known it in the days of its prosperity, only Mowkwei’s 
widow and her adopted son were left in the house A-Dragon- 
Vomiting-Pearls. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


LOCAL POLITICS 

High as their road had taken them, the Hwangs were no more 
immune to sudden turns of fate than the Ghangs had been. 
The rushing events of the next few years, when the whole province, 
like China itself, was to be torn asunder in war, were soon to teach 
them that. But there was a difference, for even through the losses 
and the flights forced upon civilians in bloody civil war Dunglin 
survived, and the family of sons and their interests and properties 
he had built round him clung together and outlived the dangers 
of disruption. 

However, before the full force of civil war struck the district, 
it looked for a moment as if peace and security might reign. It 
was a false hope, but the destruction of the local bandits, which 
raised that hope, bade fair to bring a new day. The * end of 
Fangyang, quick upon the heels of his victory over the Chang, 
came very suddenly. But its effects faded just as suddenly before 
new events. 

Fangyang, Mowhun’s former partner and his successful 
enemy, was really a very prosperous chief of bandits. The 
number of his men had increased to more than a hundred. 
They were still plundering and killing ruthlessly among the 
tillages here and there in the district of Kutien, Indeed, until 
a new lieutenant came to garrison the town of Hookow, they 
were almost unopposed. 

On Ills arrival to take up his new duties the lieutenant planned 
a treacherous stratagem. He sent agents to recruit Fangyang 
and his men into the regular army. 

As soon as the discussion between the army representatives 
and the chief had taken definite shape and solemn promises of 
both parties had been exchanged, Fangyang brought his men in 
several boats to Hookow. When they arrived at the port, 
representatives of the lieutenant received them warmly on the 
shore. Leaving the boats, Fangyang walked at the head of his 
men from the shore up towards the camp of the lieutenant. 
About half-way up, the lieutenant appeared ostensibly to welcome 
Fangyang. But suddenly the line of Fangyang’s men was broken, 
and an ambush of troops rushed out to seize them. The bandits 
were disarmed and captured. Only about a score of the bandits 
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at the end of the line escaped by jumping into the water and 
swimming across the river. Others who fled, but could not swim, 
were captured, and some of them shot dead. 

Among the captured bandits there was a lad only twelve 
}ears old. The boy was the son of Fangyang, so the bandit 
chief threw himself on his knees before the lieutenant to beg for 
the life of his son. Fangyang had no complaint over the punish- 
ment by death that he should receive as chief of the bandits, 
but he pleaded^ that his son had done no wrong and had merely 
come to visit him. Touched by the plea the lieutenant promised 
to save the lad, but ordered all the other bandits to be killed. 

hus the great massacre, terrible as it was, brought some rest 
and peace to the people of the region. The whole district cheered 
6 nc '? s * Those families who had suffered from plundering 
and destruction of property took especial delight in their revenge. 

t*°r * Un J °, VeVer ’ not ^ ve l°ng enough to see Fangyang, 
his friend and enemy, lie dead in the public street. 

n sue a time of trouble as the province was passing through 
the people had little chance to enjoy the peace which, they hoped, 
e en o t ic bandits might bring. The military soon proved 
more cm c than any bandits. Commander Anban, the man 
fi k la ^SP^ded Shankai, soon created a more terrible dis- 
. aU 1 CV 1 er ‘ The military forces led by Anban now 

fn* Jnl e n *V vl i 0l f region of Ae u PP er Ivlin vaiiey. The y had 

graduafly extended their zone of occupation downstream as far 

T* ? 0rt of ShuiW The district of Kutien, 

was thus *1 VeCn of Yenping and the city of Foochow, 

was Aus also under their military control. 

was rint^t' fi n / D -r a mcm ^ cr °f the provincial councilj he 
take the citx^ ^ P os * don - His advisers pushed him to 

Solved to Foochow, the capital of the province. He 

Jontrence at Yo ™ att ™P* d * &« by trickery! He called a 

council members Attended ^ adm ^trators and 

ference hp Unce they were assembled m con- 

trato« and Te Soldiere > seiz ed the provincial adminis- 

p SZd si^ ™ &**• At the same time he dis- 
course of the Min of his soldiers downstream along the 

doing so he armrm a aid s * e ^ e to the capital city. After 

admiral of the navy C th°t T ? 0ve ? lor of the province, a former 
resist he would kill th* 3 ^ the city of Foochow attempted to 
disregarded the thr^ CaptU j Cd a dministrators. But the governor 
S C threat and took defensive measures, so that 
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Anban was forced to move the rest of his troops to the attack 
on the city. 

The city of Foochow was garrisoned by marines, some of the 
divisions being manned by soldiers from North China. They 
were without any local ties and could not be either intimidated 
or bought. Consequently, even though Anban mobilized all his 
best troops, he found it hard to capture the city. Foochow was 
not taken. 

In this civil war the district of Kutien suddenly became 
very important for strategic reasons. An event took place there 
which was to affect materially the success of Anban’s venture. 
In view of the growing importance of the district Anban sent 
his favourite colonel, Chao Meng, there. Chao Meng, recently 
promoted to major-general, was to garrison the district and to 
watch over the actions of Chi Yakwei, the colonel who was a 
native of Kutien and who had long garrisoned the district city. 
Chao Meng spread his soldiers along the Western Road and 
stationed one division in the city of Kutien itself. 

When Chao Meng arrived in Kutien he was very warmly 
received by Colonel Chi, who had now become Chao Meng's 
subordinate, at least nominally. The two officers seemed on 
good terms and often invited each other to dinner. 

One of the ornaments of these dinners was Chi’s concubine, 
a woman who had originally been a prostitute and who had 
long been a wise adviser in planning military measures. The 
woman made a practice of cultivating the local schoolgirls of 
good family and often made friends with them. These dinners, 
with their added attraction of schoolgirl company, were to have 
important consequences. Learning soon that Chao Meng wished 
to get himself a literate wife, Chi’s concubine was only too glad 
to introduce some of these schoolgirls at one of these dinners 
for him, Chao Meng wanted such a girl because lie himself 
was illiterate ; he hoped to get a literate \rife to help him keep 
secret messages and documents, as well as to ornament his new 
rank. 

Upon receiving an invitation from Colonel Chi with an 
attached message saying that he would be introduced to several 
schoolgirls, Chao Meng accepted gladly. He gave little thought 
to any treachery. On the night appointed he left his camp 
with four guards and presented himself at the house of Chi. 
The guests were warmly received and were offered tea and 
tobacco. A banquet was set up in the upper story of the inner 
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house. The party was to consist of girls only, except for Colonel 
Chi and Major-General Chao Mcng, and the four guards were 
entertained in the outer part of the house. Drinking and eating, 
the party proceeded merrily. Chi had an aide. Lieutenant Tan, 
a big and tall man, well known as a ruthless killer. Tan came 
in late and joined the party, too. He apologized politely for 
his lateness. 

In the heat of drinking Lieutenant Tan leaned over with a 
cup of wine at Chao Mcng. As Chao Meng took the wine cup 
Lieutenant Tan, who stood behind him. seized his neck tightly 
in both hands. Chao Meng cried out, “ Don’t tease me, Lieu- 
tenant Tan.” The answer w r as, “ This time it’s no joke. 
Suddenly conscious of his peril Chao Mcng convulsively thrust 
his hand into his trousers pocket and drew out his pistol. But 
just as quickly Chfs concubine snatched it away* With a 
movement like lightning, Chfs concubine pulled the pistol down- 
ward against his head and pulled the trigger. The new major- 
general stiffened and died instantly. 

In the midst of the scuffle all the girls scrambled under the 
table or into the comers of the room. Colonel Chi, afraid of 
the noise of guns and even of fire-crackers, stood aside trembling* 
The banquet table w T as upset and the cups and dishes fell broken 
and scattered to the floor. 


As soon as the shot in the room was heard, soldiers in the 
outer part of the house sprang into action. Three of Chao Meng s 
bodyguards were captured and killed, but one escaped and 
reported to the main force. But it was already too late. The 
forces of Colonel ^ Chi* surrounded the camp and commanded 
ao Meng s division to surrender their guns and munitions. 
A few of Chao Meng’s soldiers resisted for a while, but it was 
not difficult to overcome them. 

The murder took place in the dark of nierht. The next 
morning marines entered the city of Kutien to join Chi’s forces. 

oonel Chi had of course secretlv communicated with the 
marines beforehand and had killed Chao Meng in order to go 
over to the provincial forces. For his night’s work he was 
immediately promoted to the rank of major-general. His forces 

mar * nes an d advanced westward along d* e 
m R ° a< 5 *? attack the few remaining troops of Chao Meng 
still commanded by his subordinates. 

troonf^v ° f the _ trea chery to Chao Meng, Anban rushed 
P his own from Yenping to reinforce the garrison at 
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Hookow and to effect an advance toward the district city of 
Kuiicn. His troops rounded up the common people to art as 
hearers of munitions, and they treated them brutally. Very 
soon, when Anban's troops arrived in a town or village, all the 
inhabitants fled, leaving only one or two old persons to watch 
over the houses and stores. 

An incident that took place in the street before Dunglin’s 
store may suffice to show the cruelty of Anban's soldiers. A 
labourer, captured and forced to carry* heavy munitions, was 
driven along bound with rope and whipped with a horsewhip. 
Tired and rick, he fell down on the roadway and lay there, despite 
a severe whipping. He Hosed his c\cs and gasped as though 
dying. Unable to whip him to his feet, a soldier poured a pail 
of cold water over his head, but still the labourer did not move 
at all. Finally they left him for dead. After the troops had 
passed, Dunglin came out to move the empse, but feeling warmth 
in the body moved the labourer into the store and put him on 
a comfortable bed, where he made him swallow some warm soup. 
The labourer gradually regained consciousness and thanked 
Dunglin for saving him. 

AnbarTs troops retreated along the Western Road to the 
village of Hwang. They occupied the House of the Golden 
Wing, using it as the headquarters of their camp because the 
house had fortifications. By this time all the family had fled 
except Fifth Go and Aunt Lin, who had to stay on for the sake 
of the property and furniture. 

At the time Mrs. Hwang and her daughter Chumci were 
in Foochow* living with Third Go. Fourth Go had taken up the 
job of fish dealer and was now* also in Foochow. As communi- 
cation between the capital city and the upper Min valley w f as 
cut off, the Hwangs in Foochow* worried very much about 
conditions at home, especially as they read in the newspaper 
that fighting was raging back and forth round their native 
village and the town of Hookow. 

The severe fighting forced Dunglin and Kaituan, the last 
two men in the store, to flee the town. They withdrew into 
the deep mountains, where they met Fourth Sao and second 
Fifth Sao and their young children. The families of Eldest Go 
and Second Go were also fugitives in the mountains. The 
villagers made a temporary abode in the deep mountains, 
stationing the women and children at the centre, with the adult 
men surrounding them. 
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All during the fighting between the rival military forces 
there was little the villagers could do except hide. They had 
little interest in, and even little understanding of, this warfare 
or the reasons for it. Once, for example, an illiterate native 
of the Hwang village carried a letter from the marines, who 
were stationed at the top of the mountains opposite the village, 
over to the enemy troops of Anban. He got two dollars for 
this trip and was exceedingly happy over his good fortune. But 
the next day, when he took a letter from the enemy troops to 
the marines, they shot him without giving any reason. The 
event alarmed all the villagers, and not a soul dared to appear 
before either army thereafter. 

During these terrible times it was Fifth Go who kept watch 
over the House of the Golden Wing and who kept open the 
secret communications between the villagers’ temporary refuge 
in the mountains and the house and the town. It was he who 
kept the fugitives informed of outside news concerning the 
.movement of troops, the progress of battles and the general 
conditions of the people. On the darkest day of all, Fifth Go 
failed to come to the mountains where the villagers were hiding? 
and the Hwangs feared they had lost him. He had been forced 
by a retreating band of Anban’s men to transport munitions 
for them, but he escaped when they reached the town of 
Hwangkow\ 

After this escape Fifth Go came again to the mountains and 
he advised his father and the others to move eastward toward 
the district city because he had seen Anban’s reinforcements 


coming up and had heard rumours of an immediate counter- 
attack. ^ The proposal gave rise to much dissension among the 
Dunglin, hating to move farther, hesitated. 
Eldest Go decidedly did not wash to go any farther and strongly 
urged his Uncle Dunglin to stay on. 

Most of the arguments centred round the protection of the 
house and the family property. Fifth Go strongly advised his 
a er to give up the idea of w*atcbing over the house. Not only 
was there danger of destruction to the house and property, hut 
P o e itself in staying on. He argued that they could nt 
least go to Foochow and join Third Go there should the house 
C ° St ^ E i deSt G ° thou S ht differently. He had a family of his 
own, and he had no other refuge to' take them to, so that the 
destruction of the house would mean the permanent loss of their 
me. Moreover, he hated the idea of his uncle s family moving 
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to Foochow, Without his uncle Eldest Go knew he would 
certainly become hopelessly involved in difficulties, political and 
social as well as economic. He saw clearly now that in the 
years he had become prosperous he had been under the constant 
protection of Dunglin, who had much the wider associations and 
whose sons were associated locally with officials and gentry of 
the district. 

Luckily, before the decision to abandon the district had to 
be made the counter-attack of Anban’s forces came and went. 
Anban’s men were at first successful, but soon were again repulsed 
by the combined troops of Colonel Chi and the marines from 
the capital city. Finally the insurgents retreated northward. 
Failure to hold the district of Kuticn cut Anban’s Uoops into 
two parts ; one part besieging the city of Foochow, and the 
other remaining in the upper Min valley with Yenping as their 
centre. The besieging troops were next driven out and forced 
to retreat northward along mountain roads, many of them being 
captured, pursued and killed in the end. Anban was confined 
to a restricted region in the upper Min valley. 

When Dunglin and the members of his household came back 
from their mountain refuge they found that their house still 
stood, though much of their property had vanished. Anban’s 
men, who hated the villagers and townspeople for favouring the 
governor’s side, had stolen all the money in the stores. Dunglin’s 
store and that of Eldest Go and his partners had each lost about 
twenty thousand dollars and were now almost bankrupt. 

Dunglin and his family could do nothing about the loss but 
complain of it. As a matter of fact, these disturbances of local 
politics and civil wars had a far wider effect. They ravaged the 
whole province, though the district of Kuticn suffered most. 
The village of Hwang and the town of Hookow had been a 
battleground several times and suffered great damage and 
destruction. Imagine the total disruption of the placid, ordinary 
life of the small village world ! Two antagonistic groups of 
fierce strangers had suddenly thrust themselves into the local 
scene, seized whatever they pleased, destroyed what they could 
not take, and fired on one another. Killing, bloodshed and 
wounds became the order of the day. The peaceful green 
mountain slopes and the carefully-tended terraced fields suddenly 
were transformed into burning, bloody earth. 

Daily life came to a complete halt. No living creature 
appeared in the towns or in the villages. The houses and stores 
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were deserted, the animals killed for food for the soldiers and 
all the valuables looted. No business could be carried on. The 
farms lay barren. The river flowed on its usual course, but no 
trace of humankind floated upon it except the corpses killed in 
battle. The road lay bright under the sunlight as usual, but 
no human footprints marked its surface. 

In the village of Hwang such a disaster had never occurred 
since the days of the first ancestor. The House of the Golden 
Wing as the richest house had suffered most from looting. Still 
the loss was temporary and as soon as the fighting was over 
normal conditions could gradually return and all the people 
could begin to take up their normal round again. 

At this period Dunglin took a special interest in the timber 
business. Before the civil war he had made some money from 
it. . i\ow his trade in wood grew' bigger and he changed from 
selling pine logs to selling cypress, a material used in building 
houses in the cities. 


hen the civil war w'as over Dungfei once ag ain led labourers 
to w T ork in the forest. They felled the trees and stripped off 
the bark. Then they salved up each log into beams about 
fifteen feet in length. The beams w'ere floated downstream in 
the rainy season to the town of Hookow. There, instead of 
being loaded in junks as had been the pine drums, the cypress 
beams were bound together to form rafts. Four or five rivermen 
were hired to pole each raft from the town downstream to 
oochow. They drifted only during the daytime and anchored 
a ong the bank at night. A round tent of bamboo covered the 
s^ors when they slept. They cooked and ate alongside it. 
itie tap to Foochow took some ten days. There the cypress 
earns were sold to wholesale dealers, w^ho loaded them on board 
ocean steamships for Manchuria, to be sold in the market there, 
l lie trade was a -lucrative one and gave considerable promise. 

i>ccause of this a big forest of cypresses was bought with the 
combined capital of Dunglin’s store and that of Eldest Go and 
is partners. uring that summer the rafts were floated to the 
j , ° ° °" ; v.lierc they were held for a better price. Some 

";/T ; - CamC d “ cass . thc P ricc but did not settle, and Dunglin 
Tiihim " aS R° C f ia L- S ? vabc d confidently for better prices in the 
wT d, B , ulthlstime die local merchants reckoned without the 

!Xcs tS™ ° f thC ' VOr,d ° r 

SuddcnK, on September the eighteenth, 1931, the Japanese 
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invaded Manchuria, China's three north-eastern provinces, and 
stopped communications between Manchuria and the rest of 
China. The cypresses in which Dunglin and his associates had 
invested after the civil war were valuable only for shipment to 
Manchuria, where they were used in tine mines. Now the 
Manchurian occupation by the Japanese blocked the transport 
and the price of cypresses fell to nothing. This complete failure 
meant a great loss. The store run by Eldest Go and his partners, 
which had been operated only for a few years, had already cone 
through several setbacks. It could no longer continue. 

Dunglin’s store, though it too suffered a great loss, was 
saved from bankruptcy, as it could fall back on its greater capital 
and its stable personnel. The partners Yang Ling and Yunseng 
became poor and unemployed, and Eldest Go went back to 
work again as an assistant to his uncle. Having twice failed in 
operating a store. Eldest Go was now thoroughly frightened of 
any new adventure and was satisfied at last to remain under 
the protection of his old uncle. Dunglin could have refused to 
reinstate his recalcitrant nephew, but did not because of their 
blood relationship and from family sentiment. 

So Dunglin dropped the lumber business and concentrated 
once again on the old lines of fish, rice and salt. As Fourth Go 
was able and diligent he became practically an assistant manager, 
and Dunglin relied more and more upon him. Fifth Go was 
sent to Foochow to be a fish dealer there. The important figures 
in the store were now Dunglin, his sons and his old friend Kaituan 
the accountant. The reorganisation gave the store a more 
efficient management, and for a considerable period tire business 
was carried on very profitably. Some of the old prosperity 
returned and the store regained a little of the money that w-as 
lost. 

Yet during all this time after the rout of Anban, local distur- 
bances had occurred from time to time. The Nineteenth Route 
Army, after their courageous resistance against the Japanese 
invasion of Shanghai, was ordered to garrison Fukien. The 
declaration of an independent government in Foochow, supported 
by this army, forced the Central Government to send troops to 
subdue them. One of the major battles of the rebellion was 
fought in the district of Kuticn, and the people again suffered 
a great deal. 

Likewise the communists, who had their centre in southern 
Kiangsi, gradually spread toward western Fukien. The principles 
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of communism were widely diffused, both by the communists 
themselves and by those who attacked them with counter- 
propaganda, Tightly surrounded by regular government troops, 
the communists broke through the lines blocking them and spread 
out in different directions. One branch came into the upper 
Min valley, where they mixed with local bandits, w f ho gladly 
joined them. 

Soon rumours about the coming of the communists through 
the Min valley w’ere current. Third Go, who was concerned 
about conditions at home, came back to see his parents. No 
sooner had he arrived at the town of Hookow than communication 
between the upper Min and the capital city became difficult. He 
seriously advised his parents to go to Foochow to avoid the 
coming disasters. But old Dunglin, who had never fled except 
at the last moment during all the past troubles, did not want to 
leave the store and refused, even at the continual suggestion of 
his sons, Third Go and Fourth Go. But their old mother, who 


hated to leave their native village and w T ho had been persuaded 
to go to Foochow several times before, w*as again forced to move* 
Chumei had married and gone off. Finally, Shoutai and his 
wife Chimei, Fourth Go’s two sons and several others followed 
Third Go in fleeing their native village once more. 

IVhen Third Go brought the fugitives to the shore at Hookow 
he found many people crowded there waiting for the steamboat. 
After three hours had passed a steamboat came in and stopped 
for a moment. Only a part of the prospective passengers got 
any chance to go aboard the boat. Fortunately Third Go and 
his group managed to get on. Fourth Go went along with diem 
m order to see them off at Shuikow. 

'When die steamboat arrived at the port of Shuikow' the 
passengers had to transfer to another steamboat for the rest of 
e trip downstream. The transference of passengers and 
a ?S a g c was made as quickly as possible because everyone wanted 
to be sure to get aboard the steamboat. In the mad scramble 
i>houtai lost his baggage in the river and his wife Chimei nearly 
tell in tile water as she tried to cross from one boat to the other 
out e p. No sooner had the passengers clambered aboard 
the new steamboat than the first boat cast off Fourth Go, who 
a ^ not intended to go to Foochow, was caught in the new boat 
C aIrcad y six or seven feet away from the one 

he iSri < ?% h ^ d,d n0t dare But after a quick decision 

n o the water. Mrs. Hwang and Third Go got excited 
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and shouted anxiously after him, but Fourth Go slowly and safely 
swam ashore. 

On the very evening that Third Go gathered up his group of 
fugitives and left Hookow, the townspeople celebrated a festival 
in the town temple. A theatrical troupe played music and gave 
dramatic acts. Dunglin, released by the sending away of his 
wife and children, went to the temple to enjoy the celebration 
and plays. He did not go back to liis store until midnight. 

At dawn the following morning a cook apprentice opened the 
gate of the store to find a group of strangers stationed in the street. 
They were in uniform and each of them had a red band tied 
round his right arm. They carried guns and knives. The 
apprentice slammed the gate shut again and hurried to tell 
Dunglin what he had seen. Terrified by the news, Dunglin 
immediately jumped out of his bed. He collected all the silver 
dollars and banknotes of the store and hastily divided them into 
three parts. He gave Kaituan and Eldest Go each a part. All 
three of them then hid themselves in a dark entrance to the 
cellar, which communicated with a passageway under the town 
street. They blocked up the entrance again very carefully with 
pails and baskets of the kind usually used for fish and other 
commodities, so that no one might learn how they had left the 
store. 

When the strangers knocked at the gate and the apprentice 
came out to open it they rushed into the store. They paid no 
attention to the apprentice because he was poorly dressed and 
was obviously a mere labourer. One of the strangers asked the 
apprentice where the manager was. The answer was that the 
manager had fled the store long ago. But the inquisitor did not 
believe him, because he said he had seen the manager, whom 
he knew by his broad round face and white moustache and beard, 
standing among the spectators at the play in the temple the night 
before. 

The strangers were the long-feared communists. They had 
seized the town before dawn, while the townspeople were still abed. 
As there were no regular army troops in the town, they easily 
disarmed the militia, who were overcome by surprise and made no 
resistance. The communists used their well-known hit-and-hide 
tactics, sending ahead their spies under the guise of merchants, 
farmers and even beggars. That was the reason no one knew 
of their occupation of the town until daybreak. 

About midday a band of communists captured all the women 
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and children of the House of the Golden Wing. There were no 
men present. The women, headed by old Aunt Lin* led the 
children, all under ten years of age. They wept as they were 
driven past the store, which was now guarded only by the cook 
apprentice. Unlike the usual military disturbance this incursion 
caused the so-called rich men, the middle-class merchants, to flee. 
The labourers and the farmers were “ free 35 and some of them 
took part in the search .for the fleeing c£ bourgeois 

Fourth Go heard of the incident at Hookow on Ins way had 
from Shuikow. He went directly to his native village, where he 
found the house vacant. From there he sent out to discover 
the whereabouts of the captives and to negotiate their ransom. 
Deceived by the poor clothing and the mean appearance of the 
captives, the communists did not demand much. A ransom 
of several hundred dollars was paid for the release of all the 
women and children from the House of the Golden Wing- But 


among the other captives there were three store-masters and a 
municipal officer of the town. The officer and one of the masters 
were killed because of their connection with the government 
The second master was ransomed for a great amount of money 
The third was badly beaten and carried off as far as the town of 
Shuikow*, before he was finally ransomed much later. 

This w*as Dunglirfs hairbreadth escape from the communists. 
For two days and two nights he hid himself in the subterranean 
entrance with Kaituan and Eldest Go . They crouched in the 
darkness and suffered from the cold, ill from hunger and almost 
suffocated. At last, when the guard of the communists was 
relatively relaxed, they fled the store one by one disguised as 
beggars and made their way up into the mountains behind th e 
village of Hwang. 

The occupation of the towns and villages of the region by the 
communists lasted only a week. Once they had squeezed enough 
ready money from the local bourgeoisie, they gathered up thefr 
troops and whirled aivav. 

Dunglin had been greatly frightened by this communist terror. 
An old man, the fright and hardship he suffered made him qu»« 
dl after returning from the mountains. Yet when he got up 
r 055 resumed his business once more. Tired mid 

austed as he was the old man still went on to struggle as before 
for the worldly things he won only to lose so quickly. He v*s 
had more than enough to feed, shelter and 
clothe himself. But he was not thinking of himself. He thought 
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as always of his sons, his grandsons and his future posterity who, 
he imagined, would depend upon him for support and protection 
and would carry on the line that he had begun. 

Indeed when Dunglin returned again to the accustomed round 
he reflected again upon the fate of the House of the Golden Wing. 
In this little world of farms and villages and trading towns, 
political upheavals affected the lives of the people all too drasti- 
cally. But they could deflect them only a moment ; they could 
not stop them short of death itself. It made little difference, as 
long as the old roads of life advancement were still there. There 
was no distinction now between the rich and the poor, between 
die farmers and the bourgeois traders, between the noble gentry 
and the meanest beggars, for a lifetime’s toil could create success 
for each, or a lifetime’s misfortune be suddenly changed. The 
class struggle of the newcomers was merely one more disturbance 
in the local scene and one more catalysis of local character and 
local human ties. All such disturbances, he reflected, this like 
the others, whether communist or imperialist or militarist, 
whether political, social, or economic, were equally destructive 
of the life of the people, but equally unable to alter it in the end. 



CHAPTER XIX 
RIVER TRANSPORT 

In time the disturbances created by the communist uprising, 
like every political and military upheaval before it, were follow© 
by a temporary restoration of relative peace and order. In a 
few weeks communication and transport between the capital city 
and the inland towns along the Min River returned to their 
normal state. There were then eight steamboats plying between 
Hookow and Foochow. The steamboats competed with one 
another, striving to get cargo and passenger traffic. There were 
no regulations governing the rates or the fares nor any agreed* 
upon schedules of sailing. 

About this time the Bureau of Reconstruction in the provincial 
government of Fukien instituted a control over communication 
and transport in the province. It drew up regulations and 
sought the co-operation of merchants and entrepreneurs, not only 
to advance public order but also to benefit business interests. In 
the matter of steamboats every inland port was asked to form a 
company to manage the steamboats registered in it, so that the 
former confusion might be remedied and competition cut down* 
Consequently the shareholders of the eight steamboats of Hookow 
gathered together and organized a company in conformity with 
the new regulations. 

The ncw T company was administered by a board of trustees 
and a committee of supervisors. A managing or executive 
department was set up and its personnel appointed by the board. 
The committee served to supervise the management of the boats 
and to keep a check upon the actions of the trustees, who were 
five in number and w r cre elected at the periodic meetings of the 
shareholders. There were three members on the committee. 
Ma Nanshao, the richest man of the district and the most powerful 
shareholder, served as chairman of the board of trustees. His 
son-in-law, Wang Ghihtan, the eldest son of Wang Yiyang, was 
appointed manager. 

Chihtan was a college graduate who had little experience iu 
business. It happened that one day one of the steamboats struck 
a rock. The wreck caused the death of two passengers. The 
families of the dead charged the company with mismanagement 
and brought an action in the provincial court. Nanshao and 
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Chihtan were both summoned, but they were so afraid of the out- 
come that they went into hiding. Naturally the company fell into 
an even worse state of confusion, as there were now no responsible 
officials. Because of this episode many shareholders became dis- 
satisfied with the management. Chihtan was an honest man, but 
his secretary and subordinates were accused of “ squeeze ” and 
corruption. Soon each steamboat began to act independently 
as before and no longer followed the regulations and the schedules 
set up by the company. 

As transport on the river resumed its former state of con- 
fusion and competition, many of the shareholders began to 
demand a reorganization. Fifdi Go, who was now the fish dealer 
of the Hwang store and captain of its steamboat, called the 
River Gull , took a very active part in the demand for reorganiza- 
tion. He had been originally a friend and gambling companion 
of Chihtan, but a quarrel had broken off their friendship. Fifth 
Go intended to oust Chihtan as the manager and to take his 
place. 

After the wreck of one steamboat there remained seven boats. 
Each steamboat still had its own organization with its own 
shareholders, dating back to the days before the new holding 
company was set up. The River Gull thus was owned in one 
hundred and twenty' shares, distributed among various share- 
holders. The greatest shareholder of all was Third Go, who had 
thirty' shares. The second greatest, with twenty-five shares, was 
Third Go's newly married wife, the new Third Sao. Shuchcn, 
his first wife, had died some time before, and Third Go had married 
a college graduate with money of her owm. She had invested 
most of her capital in the steamboat. Dunglin’s store owned 
twenty shares. Eldest Go had fifteen. The remaining thirty 
shares were divided among many small shareholders, most of 
them related to the larger owners. In fact, the steamboat 
belonged to the Hwangs as far as control went, for the family 
ovTicd three-fourths of all the shares. Third Go, as the largest 
owner, acted as representative of the family in the matter. Fifth 
Go, though he owned no shares himself, was the nominal captain. 
He owed his position, of course, to liis brother and the family. 

The organization of the other six steamboats was very similar 
to that of the River Gull. There was in each case one such 
influential man as Third Go in the background, as well as a 
captain who, like Fifth Go, might or might not have any shares. 
Ma Nanshao, the fugitive chairman of the board, had had practical 
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control of two steamboats and his son-in-law Chihtan, who acted 
as representative of the Wang family, was most influential in 
another. The other three boats were in a slightly different 
situation. There was, nevertheless, a single important figure at 
the back of each of the boat partnerships. These three men, 
Old Liang, Small Lew, and Long Deng, were all natives of the 
Eastern Road of the Kuticn district. They acted as agents for the 
stores of their native places and lived in Foochow. 

Thus when the steamboat company was plunged into a state 
of confusion the shareholders soon split into two groups. One 
group consisted of the shareholders who were subordinates of 
Nanshao. They continued to support him and his son-in-law 
Ghihtan. The other group was headed by Old Liang, and 
intended to overthrow the regime of Nanshao. Nanshao held 
control of three steamboats, two of his own and the one of Ins 
son-in-law Ghihtan. Old Liang and his friends, Small Lew and 
Long Deng, controlled another three. This left the two parties 
evenly matched. But it meant that the steamboat River Gull , 
whose owners inclined to neither of the conflicting groups, had 
the determining vote and exercised a balance of power. 

These circumstances made it possible for Fifth Go to play an 
important role in the reorganization of the company. When he 
had become a fish dealer in Foochow he had combined the job 
of captain of the River Gull with that position, though he himself 
was not always on the boat. He knew Old Liang quite well. 
In fact as soon as the conflict arose in the company Old Liang 
came to see Fifth Go, who, as he knew, felt unfriendly towards 
Chihtan, the manager. Thus they joined forces in planning to 
overthrow Nanshao and Chihtan. 

However, Third Go was the re all y powerful figure in d ie 
family’s control of the steamboat River Gull and everybody knew 
that Fifth Go was really only his representative in what concerned 
river shipping. So the next move was for Fifth Go to introduce 


Old Liang to Third Go, who still taught and lived at Yinghwa 
College. He did so and the discussion between Third Go and 
Old Liang which followed led to concrete results. All too well 
aware of the threat to his invested capital. Third Go wanted to 
come to some arrangement among the conflicting parties that 
would solve the company’s difficulties. 

Old Liang washed to overthrow the present organization 
outright, as all his party hated Nanshao and Chihtan. He 
urged Third Go to come forward and said his party would support 
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him if he took the chairmansliip of the board of trustees. 
Fifth Gtvhclped his friend urge his brother to that course of 
action. But Third Go thought differently. He was not satisfied 
to be a puppet of Old Liang’s party. At the same time, unlike 
his brother Fifth Go, he was still on good terms with Nanshao and 
Chihtan. Chihtan, as the son of Wang Yiyang, Dunglin’s old 
friend, had been a younger schoolmate of Third Go and had been 
a friend of his since their schooldays. Third Go also rather liked 
Nanshao, who was a comparatively liberal merchant and a 
comparatively wcll-cducatcd man. He thought that people like 
Nanshao and Chihtan would be more reliable than those like 
Old Liang and Small Lew who had very little education and who 
had risen from being village touglis only through chicanery and 
sharp dealing. 

So when Third Go went to visit Nanshao to talk things over, 
he did not intend to follow Old Liang’s and his brother’s plans. 
Nanshao and Chihtan both welcomed him. They too advised 
him earnestly to reorganize the company and hoped for a 
reconciliation of the two parties. They too suggested that 
Third Go, as a lughly educated man and an influential shareholder 
in the company, was certainly the right man to compose the 
rival claims of the conflicting parties. 

Acting as mediator, then, Third Go arranged matters privately 
with the heads of both groups. The most important steps to 
be taken were the rearrangement of the personnel of the board 
and the committee and the choice of a new manager. In a few 
days both parties arrived at an agreement and set a date for a 
meeting of all the shareholders in the seven steamboats. 

At the meeting Third Go was elected to preside. Usually the 
chairman of the board of trustees presided, but in this case the 
meeting was aware that any appearance of partiality on the part 
of the presiding officer had to be avoided. An election was held, 
the result of which coincided exactly with what had been arranged 
between the two parties through Third Go’s mediation. On 
die board of trustees, aside from Third Go who was elected to 
be chairman, four men were elected to serve, two being elected 
from each of the opposing groups. On the committee there were 
to be three members, two from the party of Old Liang and one 
from the party of Ma Nanshao. Outwardly it looked as if the 
party of Old Liang had won more scats on the board and on the 
committee. He won four scats and Nanshao had only three, if 
one did not count Third Go who stood between the two. But 
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in fact, as the board of trustees was legally responsible for the 
administration of the company, both parties were equ y 
represented and henceforward the attitude of the chairman won 
be decisive if the two parties advocated conflicting policies. 

Being unable to decide upon the right man for manager, me 
trustees appointed Third Go, the chairman, to take up me 
managership for the time being. To do so, Third Go set up j an 
office in the Kutien Guild Building. As he was busy teaemn, 
most of the time, he could come to the office only occasiona 
so that he relied heavily on his secretary, Wei Chen chin, a stu en 
of his who had also been a friend of Sixth Go’s in the primary 
school. In addition Third Go employed two clerks and a ega 
adviser, ^ , 

The new company was thus reorganized with the whole > 
of the shareholders delegating their authority to a boox 
trustees, which in turn employed a manager and his Stan, 
form of corporate structure held the manager and his st 
responsible to the board and the board to the shareholders ^ 1 
provided a further check on the administration of the comply 
in the supervisory committee, whose duty was to counterba an^ 
the authority of the board and the manager and to hold them 
their responsibilities. In theory' the manager and his staS na 
the power to arrange the cargoes and schedules of each oi * 
steamboats, to hire the captains and crews and to oversee t 
navigation of the boats. , 

This formal plan of organization of the company was in acco 
with the regulations promulgated by" the Bureau of Reconstruction 
with which the company had to register. The Bureau wished trie 
company to have a rigid organization so that the management 
could be unified and operation proceed smoothly". In practice 
however, the real operations of the company had nothing to do 
with the formal structure. The company was only" a nomin 
entity and never did quite overcome the traditional autonomy 
of the separate houses and the separate captains. 

# re m ember that such steamboat purchase and traffic 

originally organized by its shareholders, among whom there usually 
was one prominent figure who made himself responsible, ba 
boat was thus a world by itself. Its captain, accountant, puj 
cook, and crew of five or six sailors were in fact employed by tins 
chief shareholder. These employees naturally were loyal to c 
shareholder who had got them the jobs and who could discharge 
them. Wuh the organization of the company some improvement 
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was made ; each boat conformed now, as it had not before, to 
a common sailing schedule, in order to avoid unnecessary com- 
petition. In addition, it was in its operations subject to the 
Bureau, which could not give a sailing permit without proper 
administrative consent by the company. 

But the administrative office of the company could not touch 
the staff of any of the steamboats, even though in theory these 
men were supposed to be hired and dismissed by the office. It 
did succeed in taking over the collection of passenger fares, 
without which it would have had no revenue at all. But by far 
the greater income of the steamboat came from freight charges, 
and their collection remained in the hands of the captain and the 
accountant of each boat, though now they rendered a monthly 
account to the company office. The freight charges were usually 
on credit and paid up annually, so in many cases they became a 
mere bookkeeping transaction because most of the cargoes 
belonged to the steamboat’s own shareholders anyway, as they 
had originally organized to buy the boat for the sake of transport- 
ing their own goods. 

Once organized in this manner the company carried on its 
business quite effectively, in spite of the discrepancy between its 
paper organization and its real mechanism. The administrative 
office functioned well enough and Chenchin, the secretary, took 
direct charge of arranging the schedules of sailings. Each boat 
was to sail upstream and downstream once a week, so that there 
would be one sailing every day, except when there were too many 
passengers and commodities for one boat. Then the office could 
call up the next boat on the schedule to sail a day ahead of the 
schedule. 

When a steamboat, the River Gull for instance, was scheduled 
to sail upstream, its captain or his representative arranged before- 
hand with the dealers in the warehouses of the city to load their 
goods on board. Since Fifth Go as a rule served only nominally 
as captain of the Hwang boat, his representative on the boat, 
Veikuo, had to handle all routine matters. Once the goods were 
oaded on board, Weikuo recorded them in his account books, 
sdng the amounts and kinds of the merchandise, their shippers 
and receivers, and the amounts of the carrying charges. As a 
ast step Weikuo reported his boat’s condition to the adminis- 
trative office in the Kutien Guild Building direct to the secretary 
nenchin. Chenchin sent down a clerk and two policemen who 
co ected the passenger fares. The policemen were detailed by 
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the government for that purpose ; otherwise the passengers would 
sometimes refuse to pay their fares. 

Usually after the passenger fares bad been collected it was 
flood tide, and Wdkuo cave the order to weigh anchor. Up- 
stream on the vray to Hookov the boat had to pass three inland 
customs inspections. YvcSrao had to go to each office ro report 
his cargo and passengers and to pay customs dues. The cargo 
was rfajcct to examination, by no means always perfunctory. 

“While the upstream trip took about a day and a night, the 
dor/mstream journey needed less than twelve hours. Shipments 
from H redrew also were arranged for between Wdkua and the 
store-masters. He had once more to go over al! the routine. 

All the steamboats opera ted in this combination of con- 
formity with the company s schedules and financial autonomy. 
Operations were quite successful under the reorganized adminis- 
tration and in lees than six months the company issued a statement 
winch showed a considerable profit. 

This reorganization put the Hwang family and Dunglinb 
store in a very favourable position. The great staples of the 
Hwang store’s trade were still the three lines rice. fish and salt. 
Steamboat transport of the rice and fish grew ever more con- 
venient and efficient. Once again fate carried Dunglm and 
his family to a stability in which they* found again their weli- 
halanced life of the old daw. 

Even in intimate matters the power of a family head over 
even his grown sons still clung to Dunglin. A second remarriage 
for Fifth Go followed the old pattern. Fifth Go we remember 
was nominally captain of the Hwang boat, thoush his friend 
V\ edcio did the work* Weikixo. hovrever, got two- thirds of the 
salary and Fifth Go took only a third of it as his commission. 
About this time Fifth Go's second wife died, leaving only a young 
daughter. Still hoping for sons. Fifth Go intended to malic 
another marriage. One day he met a young lady on the boat 
who had known his sister Churned. As Fifth Go grew to know 
her better they fell in love and the voting lady consented to marry 
him if their families permitted. But Dunglin had other plans. 
He wished Fifth Go to marry a divorced woman who had a 
considerable fortune in her own name. Reluctantly Fifth Go 
followed the order of his father once again and sacrificed his love 
for a second time. The divorced woman was taken into the 
family without any Hud of ceremony because she was not a virgin 
first wife. 
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But Fifth Go’s third wife had been brought up in the city. 
She had acquired habits which differed from those of the women 
who lived in the villages. She soon found it very difficult to get 
on with her mother-in-law Mrs. Hwang and her sister-in-law 
Fourth Sao . She did not like the housework or cooking, washing 
and sweeping, and liked titbits of nuts and cakes in addition 
to the regular meals, a practice scarcely known in the village 
world. 

So perhaps Dunglin’s judgment was at fault here. Fifth Go 
did not live as happily with this wife as with his first two wives. 
He often quarrelled with her. Once she even dared to throw 
a silver dollar at him and hit him with it right on the nose. He 
left home angrily and from then on stayed most of Iris time in 
Foochow. 

One day Fifth Go was taken by one of his gambling cronies 
to a brothel where they spent their time gambling and 
drinking. By and by he acquired the habit of sleeping there, and 
took a fancy to a pretty prostitute. After a while he contracted 
syphilis, but he dared not tell liis parents or his brothers. At last 
when liis illness grew worse he returned home. Suddenly falling 
from the dinner-table one day he lay in a faint with saliva running 
from liis mouth. Consciousness gradually came back, but after 
that he often fainted. 

Meanwhile Fifth Go’s new wife gave birth to a dead boy baby. 
This made her parents-in-law angry about her. Fifth Go also 
hated her. The whole family expected Fifth Go to have a son, 
in order to continue his line. His daughter could not be counted 
as an heir. The parents had married him off three times 
primarily for the sake of an heir. The stillbirth brought them 
great disappointment. 

When Fifth Go had outwardly recovered, Dunglin ordered him 
back to Foochow to resume liis job as fish dealer. He went first 
to Hookow to stay in the store for two days waiting for a steam- 
boat. There lie wrote several letters to liis brothers Third Go and 
Sixth Go and to his friends. After three hours of writing he 
suddenly fell from the chair at the counter, again spitting saliva 
and losing consciousness. As soon as he was put to bed a doctor 
was called in, but nothing could be done as the doctor did not 
know what kind of illness it was. This time he did not return 
to consciousness. After another three hours of gasping he died, 
without having uttered a single word. 

The news of Fifth Go ' s death gave the whole family a great 
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shock. All the people of the House of the Golden Wing had 
seen him a lively man just recently. They could hardly believe 
that death might come so suddenly. The following day Third Go 
and Chumei came home and joined in the sorrow of the family. 
The old father and mother, the brothers Fourth Go and Third Go 
and the sister Chumei gathered to weep together, sitting about 
in the dead mans room. They were heartbroken, and questioned 
Heaven’s cruelty in taking away their dear one in the prime of 
his life. 

As old Dunglin mourned the loss of his third son, he looked 
for fault in himself. How* could this misfortune have fallen upon 
his family if not in punishment of himself ? This was the local 
code. If he had been virtuous, as believed, there could not have 
been in his lifetime the succession of bankruptcy and other mis- 
fortunes, and now the terrible death of his son Fifth Go . It was 
a stem code of belief, and it left him no shred of happiness. He 
felt himself an object of criticism from then on because his now 
proven lack of virtue had brought ultimate ruin upon his son. 

The loss of Fifth Go struck Mrs. Hwang too in her dearest 
associations. During recent years Fifth Go had become the son 
on whom she depended most, as he came home oft cues: to 
see his mother. His poor luck since childhood and his three 
marriages without an heir made him a special figure of pity in 
his old mother’s imagination. For months after his death, when 
Airs. Hwang came upon some old garment of Fifth Go's, her old 
body could not support her sorrow and she fainted. 

Fourth Go and Third Go mourned the loss of their brother 
too, though rather differently. They faced the loss of a strong 
partner in their struggles. Fifth Go had contributed much to the 
building up of the store and of the family. His interest in social 
welfare, in public administration and in village affairs, and his 
wide connections with the people of the region were indispensable 
to the Hwang family and to their business. His efforts in bringing 
about the reorganization of the steamboat company were a vivid 
reflection of his important place in the working mechanism of the 
family, the store, and the river trade. 

Much as the death of Fifth Go upset them all, the Hwangs 
had to continue their daily lives. Though the days and the 
nights passed gloomily, daily routine and the demands of the 
management of their concerns gradually carried them back to 
a less morbid way of feeling. The coming bad; of Sixth Go 
from Peiping soon afterwards led the family to recall the death 
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of Fiftli Go . Everyone thought how much more joyful and com- 
plete the reunion would have been if Fifth Go were living. 

Grown up now, young and promising, Sixth Go was not as 
<c little 55 as he used to be. But everyone still called him Little 
Brother. He brought cheerful talk and encouraging news. 
With all the callow enthusiasm of youth, he advised his elders 
to let bygones be bygones and to look forward to a hopeful 
future. As Little Brother was charmingly reasonable and elo- 
quent ; practically all his elders came to listen to him. Merriment 
appeared again at last in the Hwang family and another restora- 
tion to normal life came about. 

Then after a round of visits in the city, the town and the 
village. Sixth Go set out again upon his studies. As the steamboat 
plied the river his thoughts carried him like die current. He 
remembered how once he had stood here with his dead brother 
Fiftli Go, happily shouting together as diey sailed towards home. 
He could not help but give way to depression, though a moment 
ago he had chattered cheerfully enough to his elders, intent on 
ridding them of their gloomy thoughts. Only now, looking at 
the familiar surroundings of the town, the shore, die river and the 
old steamboat, all the same except for the presence of die brother 
whose place could never be filled, did Little Brother too finally 
shed his own warm tears. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE DEADLOCK 

Eventually the death of Fifth Go had a much greater effect 
upon the Hwangs than at first appeared. Not until Fifth Go's 
influence in the family’s business,, in the fish trade in Foochow* 
and particularly in the river trade and the steamboat company 
was finally removed, did the latent conflict between the two 
factions of that reorganized enterprise flare up again into a bitter 
struggle. In many ways the conflict reflected the overthrow of 
the old ways by the new. None of the Hwangs could escape that 
larger conflict ; certainly not those like Third Go and the other 
sons who were so rapidly forging a life for themselves in the city 
and along the river rather than at home among the farms of the 
village and the shops of the town where Dunglin w r as now almost 
ready to retire. Fifth Go had been a strong link among them all, 
just as he had been the one force that seemed to hold the steam- 
boat company together with his friendship and sympathy for the 
older river merchants. And now once he was gone the remaining 
brothers v/ould have to meet alone whatever came. 

Thus even Sixth Go, home temporarily from his studies, could 
not escape being swept up in the train of the family’s fortunes. 
He happened to be on hand when the company split wade open. 
When Sixth Go came back to Foochow he took up quarters with 
Third Go, who lived in an apartment house on Nantai Island, 
a southern suburb connected with the city by the Long Life 
Bridge. The two brothers. Third Go and Sixth Go, lived together 
happily. Quite different from the usual either hostile or merely 
cordial brothers, they were frank and friendly with each other 
and discussed all sorts of problems of human life. The elder 
brother, an educator and administrator, was able to contribute 
his practical experience from which the younger one took much 
profit. Sixth Go had a more theoretical grasp of science and 
history, and when he in turn expressed his ideas Third Go found 
much interest in them. 

One day the elder brother came home from the administrative 
office of the steamboat company and told the younger brother 
that a certain captain had that day tried to force the secretary 
Chenchin to change a scheduled sailing. I n the face of the 
secretary’s refusal the captain came almost to the point of using 
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force. This was only a sample of tire company’s troubles, for the 
company was so constructed that smooth management of its 
affairs seemed to be impossible. Sixth Go advised him to pay 
more attention to teaching and less to the running of the company. 
But Third Go felt there was a hope of great profit if only the 
company could be better organized. He was, however, fully 
occupied in teaching and tried to get a man to act as manager 
and to take the necessary steps to turn the company into a really 
well-operated enterprise. 

At this turn of events it happened that Sixth Go ran into 
Chihtan, the ousted former manager, and invited him home for 
dinner. Tliird Go joined them and the three old friends had a 
happy time. On the strength of that reunion, Third Go asked 
Cluhtan if he would like to take up the managership of the steam- 
boat company once again and make a really promising concern 
of it. Chihtan seemed to be the proper man. 

So Third Go invited the members of the board of trustees to 
his home to dinner and called a meeting there. But Old Liang 
and one of his friends, bodi members, refused to come. They had 
heard by devious channels that the meeting was called to reinstate 
Cluhtan as manager and were strongly opposed to the plan. The 
meeting was held without them. Third Go and the two sub- 
ordinates of Nanshao constituted a quorum of the board. Never- 
theless, Chihtan recognized the fact that the party of Old Liang 
still opposed him. He begged Tliird Go to appoint his cousin 
Wang Chihkun instead. Ghihkun was the son of Liyang and the 
younger brother of Huilan, the remarried widow of Mowde, and 
seemed equally well fitted to take his place as manager. 

When therefore the meeting voted unanimously to appoint 
Chihkun manager, the party of Old Liang was very much dis- 
satisfied over the decision. They charged that the vote was 
illegal, for they were not yet accustomed to majority rule, in 
which the difference of only one vote determined so important 
an outcome. They disliked Chihkun because he was the cousin 
of Chihtan and they feared he would do exactly what Chihtan 
had done. They feared, too, that Chihtan was in the background 
and that Ghihkun was taking up only a nominal managership. 

It was true that Chihtan was active in the background. Even 
before the change of managers took place Chihtan drafted a letter 
discharging Fat Pao from his position as legal adviser of the 
company. Fat Pao was an intimate friend of Old Liang who had 
introduced him into the office. Chihtan did this in order to test 
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the attitude of the party of Old Liang. However, as chairman 
of the board and manager of the company Third Go had to sign 
the discharge, so that Fat Pad came to hate him even more than 
Chihtan, the enemy of his friend Old Liang. A discharge was 
serious, because he lost face. 

Consequently when Chihkun took over the office, the party 
of Old Liang sent men, their captains and sailors, to wreck the 
administrative office. These men had begun, most of them, as 
street toughs. They advanced on the office menacingly and 
scolded and threatened the officers in the most vulgar, waterfront 
accents. But it happened that Chihkun was a man of strong 
mind. Although he had not graduated from the college where 
he had studied with his cousin Chihtan, he had much the greater 
determination and courage. He soon drove them out. 

Ignoring threats and complaints, Chihkun rapidly became 
the manager in earnest and took up his duties seriously. First 
of all he went to the Bureau of Reconstruction and explained his 
position clearly to the officers there. He told them of Iris intention 
of running the company as a real business in line with the regula- 
tions promulgated by the Bureau long before. He thus got full 
support from the Bureau. 

Next, the administrative office, now under the direction of 
Chihkun, tried to take over the collection of freight charges. This 
move greatly alarmed the party of Old Liang. The main reason 
that Old Liang had opposed the creation of legally provided 
organization was that he feared concentration of financial power 
in the hand of the administrative officers. If the plans for 
financial centralization should come off, the company would at 
last emerge -with a thoroughly organized hierarchy of control, so 
that orders might flow from the board to the manager, from the 
manager to the officers, and from the officers to the crews of 
the steamboats. The particular control of each separate steam- 
boat, in which the important shareholders retained the direction 
of their orvn employees, would be eliminated. Thereafter each 
shareholder would still have his shares in the company at large, 
but he would in effect have lost his steamboat. The boats would 
belong to the company, not to the individual merchants who had 
originally bought them. 

Thus the conflict of the interests of the two parties came 
quickly to a head. Ma Nanshao had no office in the company 
any longer, but he remained the head of his own party and 
determined its action from behind the scenes. His son-in-law 
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Chilitan helped Chihkun actively in his reform policy. Even 
Third Go came to work in full co-operation with Ma Nanshao. 
In fact, their faction comprised all the men who had a better 
education and had learned modem methods of trade and business 
organization. They believed that centralized economic power in 
the administrative office would enable them to control more 
strictly the movement of each steamboat and to employ competent 
captains and crews. They strove to eliminate what they thought 
of as the corruption of the individual shareholders and captains 
who clung to their boats as to their own private property and 
cared nothing for common interests of the river trade. 

The party of Old Liang regarded the issue very differently. 
They had originally been owners of single steamboats, who, like 
Dunglin, had wished merely to facilitate the transport of their 
own goods. Dunglin would have shared their point of view, but 
as Dunglin had now retired from active business his sons had the 
decisive influence in the company, and they had long ago come to 
take up the river transport system as an independent enterprise. 
Old Liang and his party members still looked upon the steam- 
boats as mere auxiliaries to their regular business of rice, fish and 
salt. Men like Old Liang, Small Lew and Long Deng, though 
still influential, did not control many shares in the steamboats. 
They had agreed in the creation of the company in name only 
for the sake of the necessary registration in the Bureau of Recon- 
struction, without which no permit for steamboat transport could 
be obtained. But they wanted still to be able to ask the captains 
to load their goods on credit and to pay the bilk only after a year 
or so. If the office were to collect the freight charges in actual 
money, they stood to lose the interest on their capital. 

So when Chihkun issued his orders to collect freight charges 
on board the boats and in cash, Old Liang and his party members 
got extremely excited. They stirred up their employees, the 
captains and sailors, to make as much trouble as possible for the 
administrative office. Their employees supported them whole- 
heartedly, for they were told their jobs would be lost if the office 
succeeded in carrying out its policy. 

Meanwhile Long Deng was sent to talk vath Third Go to try 
to effect a compromise. He stupidly centred his complaint 
before Third Go around the appointment of Chihkun and the 
discharge of Fat Pao, ignoring the real and larger issues. Third 
Go answered that he did not understand why Old 'Liang had 
avoided the meeting. It seemed very unfair of them to show 
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their dissatisfaction afterwards when the appointment had been 
made by a majority of die board. As for Fat Pao, he had taken 
a big salary without doing any work and another legal adviser 
had been employed at a much cheaper salary. Finally, Long 
Deng came out with the real wishes of his party. They wanted 
Third Go to restore the office to its former state. But Third Go 
flatly refused to consider this. 

There was a deadlock. No compromise could be effected. 
Old Liang and his friends reflected sadly dint if Fifth Go were 
still living he would have found it possible to meet their wishes 
somehow. Fifth Go had been very friendly to the party of Old 
Liang. He would have been the very person to advise his brother 
Third Go. Fifth Go had been the initiator of the first connection 


between Old Liang and Third Go and thus had made possible 
the reorganization which had brought the company into being. 
Fifdi Go had stood at the side of the stubborn Old Liang as Third 
Go had stood at die side of the rich Ma Nanshao, and together 
the brothers had been able to keep die balance of power between 
them. They had known the inner problems of both sides. But 
now’, unhappily, being nearer to the party of Ma Nanshao, Third 
Go was no longer able to hold the confidence of the party of Old 
Liang, who did not trust him. For Third Go too die loss of Fifth 
Go meant a great deal at this moment. So, in a way, die death 
of one person really destroyed die steamboat company. For after 
this final rebuff the party of Old Liang would not associate further 
wath Third Go. They began to hate him as much as they hated 
Namhno. They taunted him. demanding to know' how he could 
hold die chairmanship of the board without their support. They 
accused him of intriguing with their opponents against them and 
decided upon forcing him out or ruining him. 

Relatively free of his managership and managerial duties 
noiv that the energetic Chihkun had taken over, Third Go put 
more time and energy into his teaching. He was now professor 
of chemistry at Hwanan College. In that capacity he was sent 
as the college representative to attend a conference dealing 
wnh national defence at Nanking, the seat of the Central 
Government. Rie government was calling up all experts in the 

“2 t ^ hcIp m t d T ng * P0li< * of resistance and 

brought these men to the capital for a discussion. The Japanese 

invasion of China proper was only a question of time. The order 

r S % ° Was ^cret and Third ft 

planned to leave Foochow without stating Ids reasons for going. 
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Galling Chihkun, Third Go asked him to wind up the current 
business of the company quietly as soon as possible and to send 
over all papers for his signature immediately* as he was going 
to leave at once for Shanghai. But the news of Third Go’s leaving 
leaked out and soon spread through the city. 

On the day of his departure Third Go went to the wharf 
beside the Long Life Bridge accompanied by his wife and Sixth Go. 
They went on board the steamship for Shanghai. Five minutes 
before sailing time, as a sailor beat a gong to warn all visitors 
to leave the ship* and at the moment when Third Go was shaking 
hands in farewell with his wife* two of the local police rushed 
into the cabin and arrested him. Sixth Go was already walking 
ashore* but he came running back. Seeing Third Go in the hands 
of the police, Little Brother begged them to take him instead. 
He explained that his brother had a very important mission in 
Shanghai. But the police replied that this was a criminal case 
and no one could take his place. With only a minute left before 
the steamship set sail, and the police holding tightly to Third Go , 
Sixth Go and his brother and the new Third Sao had no choice 
but to go ashore. 

While the new Third Sao took the baggage back home, Sixth 
Go accompanied his brother to the district court. On their way 
the brothers saw Small Lew sitting in a ricksha beside the quay 
and knew immediately that he was the one who had brought 
the police and showed them to Third Go’s cabin. 

They were quite right. The party of Old Liang had gathered 
many times' again to discuss methods of dealing with their 
opponents. Fat Pao, the lawyer discharged from the office with 
lost face, plotted viciously to oust Third Go as chairman of the 
board. Fat Pao introduced the faction supporting Old Liang to 
Lawyer Ych, who was famous in the city as a winner of cases 
through the <c back door Hearing by grapevine that Third Go 
was going to Shanghai Lawyer Yeh snatched at once at the 
possibility of disgracing him. An accusation was drafted in the 
name of Small Lew and Long Deng, both of whom were members 
of the supervisory committee of the company. It was submitted 
to the local district court. Third Go was charged with having 
intended to escape to Shanghai with more than ten thousand 
dollars from the company’s funds. It was on the strength of 
this charge that the district court had immediately sent out 
two police to arrest Third Go. Small Lew had taken the police 
to Third Go’s apartment house first, but he lied to them and 
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said that Third Go was not at home. He bribed them to wait till 
early next morning at the time he knew Third Go was going to 
board the steamship. To capture Third Go on the ship would 
be all the greater indication that he intended to run off with 
the money of the company. 

So now Third Go was taken to the district court, where he 
waited in the waiting-room. In a little while Chihtan, Chihkun, 
Chenchin and Lawyer Chao, the new legal counsel of the company, 
all arrived in the court to help Third Go. Small Lew and Long 
Deng and some others of their party came to press their charges. 
The public prosecutor called up the accusers, Small Lew and 
Long Deng, and the accused, Third Go. The hearing was held 
in the prosecutors private offices. Many members of both 
factions eagerly waited outside for the results. 

In his chambers the public prosecutor turned to the accusers 
first to hear their charge. Small Lew and Long Deng repeated 
their charge that Third Go had stolen ten thousand dollars and 
w f as trying to escape. When at last the prosecutor turned to 
Third Go, the accused merely presented in silence the document 
giving him his commission from the central government to travel 
to Shanghai in the interest of national defence. Third Go asked 
the prosecutor not to make public the matter of the commission 
because it was the government’s command that it be kept secret 
Having read the document, the prosecutor turned at once upon 
the accusers and reprimanded them for their trouble-making. 
Stupidly Long Deng and Small Lew still tried to press their 
charges and spoke of the defendant as a robber. The prosecutor 
ordered them to keep quiet He said he knew now what sort 
of a person Third Go was. He warned them that they should 
not interfere with a man of professorial rani; who intended to 
leave on a mission for the good of the whole nation. Turning 
again to the defendant, the prosecutor accorded him permission 
to leave for Shanghai, and said he would hold tire case until his 
return. 

After the dismissal of the hearing the two accusers. Small Lew 
and Long Deng, became very much alarmed. They had known 
nothing about Third Go’s possessing so important a secret docu- 
ment as to make the prosecutor immediately and visibly favourable 
to him. Lawyer Yeh advised them to examine the books of the 
administrative office and to find errors there, no matter how 
small, so that the lawsuit could be prosecuted further. 

Wien Third Go returned from Nanking, the case was taken 
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their old father might carelessly expose their plans to the party 
of Old Liang, the three brothers, Third Go, Fourth Go and Little 
Brother, often talked together privately without the knowledge 
of Dunglin. They tried to calm their parents and assure them 
there was no danger of losing the case. 

As he grew into extreme old age, it is true, Dunglin became 
less influential both inside and outside the family, though he w T as 
more respected than ever as a symbol. With his bald head and 
his long white hair, Dunglin looked like a retired politician rather 
than a merchant. And nowadays he w r as gay again, almost 
childishly so ; he liked best to chat with his young grandsons and 
to take them with him to visit the old city and to 'the theatres. 

Like every man of declining age, Dunglin had little further 
ambition except to see his offspring prosper. Yet he was more 
than ever the symbol of his family’s solidarity and success. The 
belief of his people in him gave him happiness too, for all the 
merits and successes of his sons he now r believed to be only 
reflections of his own virtues. 

While Dunglin enjoyed his life in the city, his sons and their 
associates had still to deal with the running of the steamboat 
company and the lawsuit. In order to have further support 
from the shareholders. Third Go called a meeting of the whole 
body of shareholders in the Kutien Guild Building. He w T as 
confident his supporters together with those of Nanshao would 
command a majority and that the policies advanced by the board 
to date could be ratified and a vote of confidence be given him. 
The part)' of Old Liang, however, were on hand to upset the 
meeting and would not allow r any move to come to a vote. Old 
Liang brought in his captains, sailors, and some street toughs to 
serve as proxies for the shareholders of his party. Their real job 
was to behave as agitators. Whenever a modon was made, these 
men made an uproar. Soon they were shouting, overturning 
chairs, throwing pencils and papers about and disrupting the 
meeting. Gradually the shareholders fled. So did Chihtan, a 
man easily frightened. Only a few remained. These w T ere the 
three Hw*ang brothers, Chihkun and the secretary Chenchin. 
They were surrounded by the toughs, but they stood their ground 
till the meeting dissolved without result 

A second time the meeting w f as more carefully planned. It 
was held in a famous restaurant in the city. City police, equipped 
with pistols, were invited to sit at the back of the hall to see that 
no street toughs were allowed to get in, and so no one tried to 
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make any disturbance of the meeting. When the party members 
of Old Liang arrived they immediately recognized the seriousness 
of the meeting. In the presence of the city police they knew it 
was impossible for them again to disrupt the meeting. They 
changed their tactics. They employed a few outspoken men to 
argue their case. But these speakers were crude and advanced 
unreasonable arguments. These tactics also met with failure, 
especially since all their arguments were refuted by several law 
students, friends of Sixth Go who had come to the meeting to 
help him and his brother Third Go. These young law students 
were so eloquent that they easily beat down the other party. 

Seeing nothing could be done, Old Liang withdrew his whole 
party from the meeting. But the majority of the shareholders 
stayed on so that the meeting thereafter proceeded smoothly. 
One of the motions, duly voted and passed, was to draft a petition 
to die local court to state that the shareholders’ meeting endorsed 
Third Go, their chairman of the board of the trustees and manager, 
and that they were confident he had done his job well. 

But the endorsement of the shareholders had no effect. In 
addition to their “ back door ” policy, the party of Old Liang 
resorted to forged documents and perjured witnesses. An 
example of their tactics was this. A street beggar was employed 
as a witness to swear he had bought a shareholder’s free-passage 
ticket for a few dollars. The office issued passes to large share- 
holders, good for travel without fare on all the steamboats. The 
accusers now charged that the office under the management of 
Third' Go had sold the witness such a ticket, an indication of 
malfeasance. When Lawyer Chao of the steamboat company 
asked leave of the judge to cross-examine the beggar witness about 
the sights of the town of Hookow to prove whether he had ever 
actually been in the town or not, the beggar was at a total loss. 
His stupidity called up laughter among the spectators. 

Nevertheless the perjured testimony and the bribery did their 
work, and Third Go was condemned to six months in prison by 
the local court. The decision made him and his party exceedingly 
indignant. They immediately carried the case to a higher 
court, the superior provincial court for Fukien, and prepared 
for a still stronger fight with the party of Old Liang. 

As the conflict between the two parties grew bigger and 
bigger, the whole district of Kutien was drawn into it. The 
gentry of the district, like Lei Wuyun, Wang Cliihsiang, Chen 
Tachuan, Chen Shankai and others, came together to Foochow 
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to urge both parties to compromise and avoid wasting the resources 
of the district in further meaningless lawsuits. Geographically 
speaking, the party of Ma Nanshao and Third Go represented the 
dwellers along the Western Roacl and the party of Old Liang 
the dwellers along the Eastern Road, though all the contenders 
belonged to the same district of Kuticn. Never in the history 
of Kuticn had there been such a big conflict involving so many of 
the outstanding people. 

The two parties were finally induced seriously to consider a 
reconciliation. A banquet was prepared and all the important 
members of both parties invited to attend. The principal 
contenders, the middlemen and the lawyers were present. They 
signed an agreement of reconciliation. Nevertheless, the main 
condition which the party of Thiid Go and Nanshao demanded — 
withdrawing the ease before the courts — was never realized. The 
parties had pushed their misunderstanding so deeply, especially 
after the several trials, that they could no longer believe each 
other in anything. Despite the efforts of the gentry the agreement 
remained a scrap of paper. 

So Third Go was still under condemnation to three months’ 
imprisonment on the strength of some very minute mistaken 
entries in the books of his officers, magnified by the pcijury of 
his opponents. He did not win his release until the ease came 
up in the highest court. The provincial court finally had to 
send all the evidence of the case to the national capital, and there 
in the highest court, which could not be reached by bribery, the 
charges against Third Go were finally dismissed. He was free 
again of the threat of imprisonment, and the steamboat company 
had a very good chance of future development under his manage- 
ment. The outlook was rosy once more. The party of Old 
Liang was finally routed. 

In fact prospects were bright for the Hwang family, the towns- 
people, and the whole district of Kuticn. But only all too 
briefly. Fate had an even greater calamity in store which involved 
the whole of China. Suddenly, on the seventh of July, 1937* 
Japanese soldiers opened fire upon the Chinese at the Marco Polo 
Bridge outside Peiping, and the Japanese invasion of both North 
and South China begafr. In the midst of national resistance to 
this new and greatest threat, the Chinese government moved its 
capital to Chungking, prepared for a long war of resistance. 
Japanese planes ^ swooped down and dropped cruel bombs, 
killing civilians in many cities, Foochow was no exception. 
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Death stalked on every hand, soon property lay in ruins every- 
where, and the whole social order tottered on the brink of dis- 
ruption. Bombing and blockade forced the people to migrate 
inland. The Hwang family retreated to the old village of Hwang, 
where Dunglin took up residence again in the House of the 
Golden Wing he had built so long ago. He left the shop to Fourth 
Go, but the business dwindled down to the very small scale on 
which it had originally begun. Transport between Foochow 
and the interior often stopped altogether. The river steamboats 
were destroyed and the shareholders in the company lost all their 
capital. Third Go followed the great migration of the nation’s 
colleges, moving to the north-western corner of mountainous 
Fukien. There, like the others of his profession, he lived from 
hand to mouth. By retreating inland, back to the soil from which 
they had sprung, the Hwangs tried once again to survive a severe 
crisis in their fortunes. 

In the years of resistance against the Japanese invasion, 
Foochow was finally occupied completely by the enemy in the 
spring of 1 94.1. Following the invasion there came the enemy’s 
savage actions : bombing and killing of helpless civilians, setting 
on fire of houses and properties, plundering, enslaving, raping 
and massacre. People were devoid of the fundamental means of 
subsistence. Everywhere death prevailed and disorder reigned. 
Communication between the inland villages and the outside 
world was completely cut off. The stores in Hookow, including 
that of Dunglin, were all unable to be the medium of the trade 
which kept salt fish and rice flowing up and down stream. 

The House of the Golden Wing, still headed by Dunglin, had 
undergone a most difficult trial. This time the trial was nation- 
wide in character. The experience and hardship that the House 
had suffered, the dispersion of the Hwang family as well as the 
impact of die new China upon its surviving members, would 
deserve a voluminous description. Suffice it to say here that the 
Hwangs, who have been swept into war and disorder, do partici- 
pate in unison with the peace-loving peoples in trying to build up 
a better w r orld. 

Foochow was once taken back but was reoccupied by the 
enemy in the autumn of 1944- After that the Japanese forces 
thrust inland beyond the Hungsan Bridge and tried to go up to 
the upper Min River. This alarmed the inland villages all the 
more. The remaining members of the House of the Golden 
Wing began once more to move away from the village of Hwang. 
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Mrs. Hwang. Dunglirvs wife, thougli old and tired, was forced to 
move several times, first out of the original house to her daughter 
Cfaumef s place and finally to mountainous North Fukien, joining 
Third Go, her eldest son. Fourth Go . who was wounded by the 
bombing at Hookow, had been ill in bed for some time. Sixth Go, 
Dunglirvs youngest son, who had followed the great mass migra- 
tion of the intellectuals to the far interior land and had been 
doing frontier work for national defence and reconstruction among 
the south-western provinces, was cut off completely from com- 
munication with his family. No mail could pass from the coastal 
provinces to the interior. 

The House of the Golden "Wing had contributed young men 
to the army. Two of Dungiin’s grandchildren, one grandson and 
one grand-nephew, were in the ranks and fought the enemy at 
the front in the defence of their homeland. They were probably 
among the soldiers who took back Foochow in the middle of 
May. 1945. 

Dunglin, who was now over seventy years of age, had refused 
the pleadings of his sons to leave the original house. He still 
took up the hoe and worked once again as he had done in his 
youth. Around him were some of the grandsons who relied 
upon him now for lessons in the agriculture that was their first 
and most enduring subsistence. An enemy aeroplane flew over 
their heads, making the grandchildren look up into the hostile 
sky, but the old man spoke to them quietly : “ Sons, you are 
forgetting to put your seeds into the earth. 55 



CHAPTER XXI 

PUTTING SEEDS INTO EARTH 


Wc have now learned the complete story of the development 
of the two related families, the house of Hwang and the house 
of Chang. Wc have seen how Dunglin and Fcnchow, the heads 
of the two houses, had been associated and how the two families 
had risen and fallen. From the activities in which they had been 
engaged wc arc able to trace the changes that took place. 

The changes that had taken place fall into three main stages. 
First, in their youth Dunglin and Fcnchow had both sufFered 
from uncertainty and poverty. A chance for success came to 
them only when they met and talked over the opening of a shop 
in the town of Hookow. Their success at business in the town 
was reflected in their family and village, so that they built their 
houses, sent their children to schools, married their sons, cele- 
brated festivals, worshipped their ancestors and developed their 
farms. Their trade, which kept the rice and salt fish travelling 
upstream and down, became the main source of money-making 
on which other activities and associations depended. 

In their second stage both the house of Hwang and the house 
of Chang began to have troubles and misfortunes. The career 
of Fcnchow deteriorated and his maladjustment to his family and 
later to the store made him unhappy and finally carried his life 
away. His son Mowhun seemed to have a good opportunity of 
opening a new store and rebuilding their house, but let the chance 
slip away because of his mismanagement and incapacity. The 
house of Hwang on the other hand had internal troubles and 
external impacts, but Dunglin had learned from his experience 
how to fit himself to the tide of fate and to keep abreast of Ills 
friends so that he remained successful. The result was then an 
increasing difference between the further ascent of the Hwang 
family and the swift decline of the house of Chang. 

In the third stage the house of Chang was out of the picture 
and the house of Hwang was struggling on. Aiming at a greater 
success, die Hwang family took up bigger business and became 
associated with local politics. Social and political change was 
so rapid that the Hwang members could not possibly follow. At 
last the national crisis caused the family to sink back to its original 
form. 
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What do we learn from the description of the history of the 
two families ? How can we interpret the family history in order 
to understand the principles that operate in human relationships ? 
From the narrative of Dunglin’s relation with his family, we can 
see there exists a system of relationships. By a system we mean 
any combination of relations which can be isolated from other 
systems. This idea of a system is clearly given in the description 
of Dunglin’s early life, in which the illustration of the bamboo 
sticks and rubber bands which arc connected to form a framework 
is used. The whole framework can be disturbed at any time by 
any elastic band or by any bamboo stick. The balance of human 
behaviour is thus established in a similar network of relations. 
Each point represents a single individual and each individual 
will affect or be affected in the system. 

The system of human relations, like the framework of the 
bamboo sticks and rubber bands, is in a constant state of balance 
which we may call equilibrium. The idea of equilibrium can 
further be illustrated from physiological studies. We know very 
well there exists in the human body a state of equilibrium. The 
body remains in this state, so that if a small force is impressed 
upon it a reaction will take place which tends to restore the system 
to its previous state once the impressed force is removed. In the 
body, when an infection disturbs the system, a series of compensa- 
tory changes take place, such as a rise of temperature or an increase 
in the number of white corpuscles, until the infection has run its 
course. Then the corpuscle count returns approximately' to its 
old value, the temperature returns to normal, and the state of 
the body returns to equilibrium. 

. human relations a similar state of equilibrium 

exists. Dunglin’s happy association with his grandfather is a 
case in point. With the death of the old man he became restless, 
lonesome and sorrowful. His state of equilibrium was thus 
disturbed. Only after a long while did daily work and routine 
gradually bring him back to normal. 

But the disturbing force impressed on the system is sometimes 
too great or too prolonged, so that when it is removed the 
individual or group does not return to its previous state, but 
remains in a state of disequilibrium until after a period of time 
a new equilibrium is established. This new state of equilibrium 
differs appreciably from the old, though it may consist of a new 
distribution of the old elements. In the life of Dunglin the 
selling of peanuts was important, as it served as a stepping stone 
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that carried him from his family to the outside world. We recall 
how he met Fcnchow, who took him to the town where they 
operated a store and became partners. The business of the store 
opened up a new world in which the partners acquired their new 
ways of life, selling and buying, measuring and accounting as 
well as making friends with the townspeople. Under this newly 
established system, the store was the centre of Dunglin’s activities 
and his family life slipped into the background. 

Thus a state of equilibrium cannot be kept for ever. Change 
is a successive process. Human life swings between balance 
and disturbance, between equilibrium and disequilibrium. 

As for a store such as Dunglin’s, it was a tightly knit little 
system of its own, where its members worked smoothly and fell 
into an easy co-ordination. The activities of the store kept the 
system moving in a lively way from day to day. These activities 
were made up by the interacdon among groups of people, that 
is, the relations between the individuals in the store or between 
the store people and the customers. 

When the interactions between the individuals in a system 
are kept constant, equilibrium can be maintained. In the store 
there was frequent intercourse between the sellers and their 
customers. If no customers had come, the store would have 
become bankrupt. It is ’ obvious then that the change in 
frequency of interactions affects equilibrium. 

In addition to our understanding of how individuals are 
associated to each other by constant adjusting interactions for 
maintaining equilibrium, wc should know that human adjust- 
ments are controlled to a large degree by the techniques, 
activities, symbols and habits which can be summed up under 
the name culture. These techniques make specific requirements 
on the individual’s time and control his interaction with others, 
determining the individuals with whom he must associate and 
providing the basic routines upon which his institutions or systems 
are organized. In the little store, aside from the people who 
operated it, there was the environment which made up the 
whole atmosphere. The material tilings, such as tables, chairs, 
pots of wine, cases of medicine, scales, the counter, balance, money 
and account books, together wth the techniques like measuring, 
weighing, accounting and writing, the language they used for 
talking and recording as well as the habits they formed in selling 
and buying, all made up the environmental factors which 
controlled human interactions. Some daily actions were re- 
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pcated, but every event differed from every other over and over 
again, because the environmental factors above mentioned were 
different from time to time, though the members of the store 
might be the same. Therefore, in our study of human relations, 
we must deal not only with individuals whose relations are 
maintained in a state of equilibrium, but also with the cultural 
environment which modifies and influences their interactions. 

^Ve have mentioned above certain principles on which human 
relations are based. Human life changes, but not without 
following principles. We have taken pains in telling the whole 
story of the Hwang and the Chang families with detailed de- 
scriptions of daily occurrences and careful portrayal of personal 
associations, for the purpose of being able to trace successfully 
the changes that took place in the fortunes of the two families 
in order to find out a true picture of human life. 

What do we mean by change? It is the disturbance of a 
system, then its restoration, or the establishment of a new system. 
What are the forces able to induce change or able to disturb 
the ousting equilibrium of a system ? There are, generally 
speaking, four forces tending to upset equilibrium. 

First of all, a change in the physical environment compels 
a change in the techniques used in adapting to it. This conse- 
quently brings about a change in the relations of individuals 
m the system. The physical environment of the village of Hwang 
seldom changed, so that the existing agricultural routines, which 
were handed down from the earlv Hwang ancestors, worked 
very' well without any modification. Therefore the agricultural 
system in which the Hwang farmers were closely associated with 
their neighbours had been steadily carried on from year to 
year. 


Secondly, a change in a technique for technological reasons 
bnngs about changes in the habitual relations of the indi- 
viduals. \V hen Fenchow and Dunglin dropped their selling 
of wine and added the lines of rice and fish, their techniques 
c anged completely. That was the reason why Dunelin went 
for the first tone to the city where he made connections with 
the fish stores, nee shops, banks and junk owners as well as the 
transporting coolies. This brought Dunglin and his store to a 
new stage. He was cut off almost completely from his family 
and village, mid became more and more absorbed in his life as 
a fish dealer in the city where he had established a new life or 
a new eqmhbnum. In this newly established system he became 
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an important person who helped to keep commerce alive by an 
endless flow of fish and rice up and down the river. 

As a matter of fact, the store underwent changes from time 
to time whenever new techniques were introduced. The change 
of transport to steamboats from junks greatly facilitated commerce 
and made possible the rapid movement of the commodities. 
Those stores which had not the facilities of steamships became 
bankrupt and were finally forced out of business. 

Every time when a new line of business was taken up, new 
tactics were introduced and hence a new stage of human relations 
was reached. The salt monopoly and the wood trade are two 
examples. With its monopoly of salt, the store extended its 
power to the organization of the salt warehouse and to the 
control of the market. The wood trade had its stages, beginning 
from the wood-cutting in the forest, then the floating of logs, 
the collecting and making of rafts, to the display in the city 
market. The store was the centre which directed and kept 
constant contact with the different groups of people who carried 
out different but co-ordinated processes of the wood trade. 

Thirdly, a change in personnel produces changes in the 
relations of individuals. Each person has different ways of 
interacting and different capacities for adjustment. The substi- 
tution of a new person in a group or the addition or subtraction 
of such a person temporarily upsets the equilibrium until the 
individuals in the group readjust to one another. With years of 
experience in the business world and wide contacts, Dunglin had 
become a good merchant and a trained manager. We recall 
that Fenchow after his retirement for a short period came back 
and found himself out of place. The organization of the store 
had completely changed since his first retirement. Dunglin had 
now built up a system of his own and the store functioned per- 
fectly well without the presence of Fenchow, the senior partner. 
This instance well proves that the change of personnel is a factor 
tending to disturb the equilibrium of an existing system and 
causing the building up of a new system of equilibrium. 

Fourthly, a change in an outside system produces a change 
in the relations of its member's to the members of the system 
being considered. Dunglin was a member of both Iris family 
and the store group, so that any change in the store affected the 
family or vice versa . We have seen that the more the store 
expanded, the more it accumulated wealth and the higher became 
the status of the family. Reversely, when Dunglin was involved 
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in a lawsuit on account of the building of his house, it disturbed 
not onlv his family and lineage but also his store and business. 
The mutual effect and dependence of the systems like the 
store and the family is an obvious fact. The rise of the Hwang 
family was the reflection of the store's success- The better 
education of the Hwang children and their wider associations 
helped to expand the store- It was possible to gain the salt 
monopoly and connect it with the store, because of the efforts 
of Third Go, Dunglitds eldest son, and also because of the returned 
student from abroad- The store was again helped by the steam- 
ship company in which the Hwang sons. Third Go and Fifth Go, 
were important members. The death of Fifth Go let loose the 
link between the two parties in the company so that that venture 
resulted in conflict, in litigation and in disorganization- The 
failure of the steamship company- in addition to the national 
crisis of the Japanese invasion, greatly disturbed the systems of 
the store and the Hwang family- which later dwindled to a 
meagre existence. 

From our study of human relations we have thus learned 
how the systems which are composed of human individuals are 
related- and change according to principles- The change of 
equilibrium and disequilibrium of the systems is not without 
causes. The fact that each individual is a member of many 
systems and that he is associated with many other individuals 
will cause a change in one system to change other systems. 
There exists an inter-relationship of systems, no matter whether 
they exist side by side with members in common like the store 
and the family, or whether they are differently related, like the 
family, lineage and clan. 

If we review briefly the fall of the house of Chang, w e shall 
see that the same principles w ere operating as in the rise of the 
Hwang family* When Mowhun opened a new store with Eldest 
Go and Fangvang, his ambition was to rebuild his house, and he 
really had a good chance. His elopement with the Chang 
woman and Ins long absence diverted him from the store business. 
He came back and found a serious conflict between his two 
partners- It was a most critical moment, but he chose care- 
lessly, and put confidence in Fangvang. The further with- 
drawal of the money from the old store disturbed not only his 
old Unde Dunglin, who was then the sole manager, but also 
Mowkwefs widow whose son had a potential ownership in the 
family property. See how great was the effect upon the chain 
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of relations ! A single motion of Mowliun decided the fate of 
the new store, which influenced the equilibrium of his own 
family system as well as his tie to his mother’s kin. 

Before that had happened some might have said that Mowhun, 
who had been intimately associated with Eldest Go since their 
childhood, could operate or withdraw the business in collabor- 
ation with him instead of with Fangyang. But the situation 
was now different. Mowhun was won over by Fangyang, who 
became very submissive and took a vow that he would be his 
faithful follower. They exchanged vows. They could talk, 
drink and sleep together. 'Why couldn’t they co-operate in the 
store business ? But since no compromise could be made between 
Eldest Go and Fangyang, Mowhun chose his new intimate. Some 
people had keener observation and better judgment than did he. 
Remember what Dunglin advised him and what Mowkwei’s 
widow did to prevent his action. Outsiders early predicted 
his failure. 

Science is no more than an organized knowledge of common 
sense. Since the aim of one branch of science is to control 
human life, the study of human relations should be done carefully 
so that predictions of future happenings can be made and 
measures of control can be anticipated. 

We know very well that any sort of prediction is difficult, 
since human relations are so closely intertwined. See how our 
little family of Hwang gradually expanded from the comer of 
a small village to participation in city and national life. The 
Hwang members became so widely associated with institutions 
in their area that every movement in the local district or in 
the city, no matter whether it was political, military, economic 
or even religious, directly or indirectly influenced the house of 
Hwang. We remember that in his last business venture, Third 
Go laid his full confidence on the lucrative future of the steamship 
company. He was a highly educated and intelligent man who 
never thought that the possible conflict could develop into a 
lawsuit. Even if he might have foreseen the litigation, he could 
never have dreamed of the ruin the national crisis would bring 
to his business and Iris family. 

Here now is laid before you a careful description of the 
history of two related families. It is a study made from an 
operational point of view. The writer hopes this piece of work 
presents principles for further faithful studies of human relations 
which may be of use to others interested in bettering humankind. 
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Debts, collecting, 97 
Deed, for family division, 125-6 
Deng, Long, 202, 215-16 
Dinner, wedding, 46 
Division of property, 14-15, 122-6, 
128 

Dollars, stamping of, 85 

Dowry payments, 39 

Dragon Boat Festival, 56-8 

Dragon King, 90 

Dragon Mountain, 25, 140 

“Dragon Vomiting Pearls, A”, 25, 

3$, x 39-4°> 181 
Dress, mourning, 106 
“ Duck crossing a River ”, no 
Dumplings, 57, 58, 64 
Dung, as manure, 71, 75 
Dungchien, 26, 28, 29, 155-6 
Dungchin, 136 
Dungfei, 27, 168-9 
Dunghcng, 49, 51, 74, 76, 129 
Dunglin, childhood, 2 ; sells pea- 
nuts, 3 ; enters partnership with 
Fenchow, 4 ; visits Foochow, 6-9 ; 
opens bank account, 8 ; betrothal, 
10 ; marriage, 1 1 ; and farm life, 
13 ; family division of property 
from Dungmin, 15 ; reunites 
family, 15-16 ; death of daughters, 
17, 21 ; buries grandparents, 23 ; 
his fortune told, 24 ; dispute with 
Ou clan, 26-32 ; occupies new 
house, 33-35 ; sends Sixth Go to 
school, 49 ff. ; at tomb sacrifice, 
61-3 ; and farm work, 74 ; 
buys rice, 83-5 ; position in store, 
87, 91-2 ; at Mrs. Chang’s funeral, 
108-9 7 division of family, 122 ff. ; 
reconstructs business, 140-1; 148-9, 
151 ; and family quarrels, 153 ff. ; 
168 ) and Merchants’ Association, 
170-1 ; sixtieth birthday cele- 
brated, 182-5 5 in Civil War, 
192 ff, ; and communists, 195-9 > 
in old age, 218 


Dungmin, 2, 3, 6, 11 , 15 
Dungtzu, 61, 89, 91, 94-6, 99, 241, 
166-7 

Dwarf Pirates, 66 

Eggs, at birth ceremony, 20 ; as 
school reward, 54 
“ Eight characters ”, 24 
Evening, domestic occupations, 80, 88 
Evil Eyes, Sifting the, 40 

Family Division, 14-15, 122-6 
Fangyang, 134, 138-9, 140, x 77~8o, 
181-2, 187-8 
Farm work, 71 ff. 

Farming tenancies, 14-15 
Fenchow, 3-7, 9, 15, 18, 25, 30, 36, 
37 ff. # 50-L 8 7j 93j io 3 ff., 

T 33 

Fengwan, 145 
Filial Piety Festival, 72-3 
Finger, middle, pointing with, 96 
“ Fire- crackers, Burning the ”, 65-6 
Fish, dealing in, 6, 7 ; transport of, 

Five Happinesses, Bag of, 43 
Five Sons, 43, 67 
Flower Bridge, 26, 1 78 
Foochow, attacked by Anban, 188-9 ; 

captured by Japanese, 220-1 
Food, for farm workers, 7 1 ; prepara- 
tion of, 78 
Fortune-telling, 24 
Fukien University, 119 
" Fullness of the Month ”, 20, 1 17 

Gambling, 6g, 115 
Geomancy, 23, 25 
Gifts, marriage, 39 ; mourning, 109 
Go, Eldest, 19 ; married, 22 ; 29, 33, 
65 ; farm work, 71-7, 80; 82-3, 
86, 108 ; demands division of 

family, 122-8 ; starts new store 
with Mowhun, 134 ; 138-g, 160-2 ; 
withdraws from store, 165-6 ; 192, 
195 

Go, Second, 33, 69, 76, 114, 122, 
127-8, 160-1, 185 
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Mowde, 22 ; marriage of, 37 ff. ; 93, 
133 

Mowheng, 37-9, 55, 56, 179-80 
Mowhun, 46,48, 76, 103-8, iu-12 ; 
becomes head of family, 133 ; 
opens new store, 134 ; marries, 
135 3 and the Chang woman, 
136-8 ; death, 185-6 
Mowkwei, 5, 11, 46, 87 ; his widow, 
139 # 

Mowsui, 179-81 

Mowyucli, 43, 103, 109, i 33“4 i * 77~9 
Music, at New' Year, 68 ; at funeral 
ceremony, m 

Nanmin, 18, 33, 67, 71, 72, 74, 83-5, 
122-3 

Nanshao, 172, 200-2, q 12-13, 214, 
220 

Nantai Island, 7 

“ Needlework, Begging for Skill in ”, 
79 

New Year Festival, 64-9, 98-9 
Nine, unlucky number, 73 
Noodles, and birth ceremony, 20 

Omens, unlucky, 38 
Ou Asui, 27 
Ou clan, 26 

Pan, Grandmother, 16-17, 33, 67-8, 
129-31 

Pao, Fat, 211-15 
Peimin, 48, 74, 76, 108, 185-6 
Pheasant Mountain, 1 
Pipe, 72 

Plague, buffalo, 154-5 
Plays, 184 
Ploughing, 80 

Primogeniture, rights of, r23, 124 
Procession, bridal, 43 
Profit-sharing, 99 

Property, marriage and, 47 ; see 
Division of property 
Punishment, school, 54, 56 
Pure Brightness Festival, 73 

Rafts, 194 
Realgar wine, 57“3 
Red shares, 99, 14 1 


Redfiower, 155-7 

Rent collector, quarrel with, 17 6-7 
Reporting of Death, 108 
Revolution, Chinese, 22 
Rewards, school, 54 
Rice, 6 ; cultivation of, 73-6 ; 
division of crop, 76-7 ; storing, 77 ; 
preparation for market, 82 ; sale 
06 83-5 ; weighing and measuring, 
84-5 ; wotting, go ; transport, 
90-1 

Rice, New Year, 66 
River Gull, 201-2 
Road, building of, 1 75-6 
Robbery, 97-8 
Root-holders, 13-14 
“ Rounding of the Year ”, 21 

Salt, 6 

Salt trade, 167-8 

Sao } Eldest, 33, 57, 71, 78, 126-7, 
161-3 

Sao, Second, 67, 71, 77-8, 126-7, 161 
Sao , Third, sec Shuchen 
Sao, Second-Third, 201, 215 
Sao, Fourth, 1 19 
Sao, Fifth, 1553 1 57 
School, Mission, 50 ; Sixth Go at, 
49-57 3 punishments and rewards, 
54 

Schoolgirls, and Chao Ming, 189 
Sea-bags, 89-90 
Self-tenant farmers, 14 
Selling of rice, 83-5 
Shankai, 58-9, 113, 118-19, 151, 166, 
1 7 1-3 

Shares, holding of, 99-100, H 1 l m 
River Gull, 201 
Shipwreck, 91 
Shoemaking, 79 
Shoupei, 1 14 

Shoutai, 33, 68, 159, 160-3 
Shouyang, 117 

Shuchen, 1x3, 119-20, 131, 15&-9 
Shuikow, 6 

Sixth seventh-day rice, no 
Sleeping arrangements, 88—9 
Soul cash, 104, 107 
Soul table, 103-4, I0 7 
Southern Road, 6 
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Spinning. 79 Wang Yiyang, see Yivang 

Spring Full Moon Festival, 69, 100 Washing clothes, 78. 119—20 
Steamboats. 135-65 170; company. Weaving. 79 

organization of, 200 ft. Wedding, see Marriage 

Store, Dunglin's, described, 4-5 ; Weeding, 75 

allocation of work. 5 ; enlarged, Wei Chen chin, see Chen chin 

x8 ; working of, 83 fn ; profit- Weikuo, 170, 205-6 


sharing in, 99 : looted, ig3 
Store, Mov. bun's, 134 ff. 

Stnhwa, 144 
Sungnan, 49—50 

Tally sticks, 90 
Tan. Lieut-, 190 
Taoist rites. X04, io3, m 
Taro, as fertility symbol, 40 
Taxes. 14 

Teasing the Bride. 47 
Threshing. 76 
Tien chi Bank. 8 
Tienian, 123-5. 128. 162 * 

Tomb Sacrifices. 59-63 
Transplanting. 74 
Transport, of fish, o ; mer, 200 ff. 
Trousseau, Huilan's. 40 
Tsurching. 145—50 

Vacation, boss* spent. 58-9 
Virginity test, 22. 47 

Wang Chlhkun, 47 
Wang Chihtan, S': Chihtan 
Wa ng Hankan, see Hankzn 
Wang Liyang, see Liyang 
Wang village, 37 


Western Road, 14. 16, 25, 220 
* € Wind and Water 18, 23, 42. 58 
Wine. 88 ; measuring, 5 
Winter, on farm. 80 
Winter Festival, 63—4 
Women, share in agriculture. 74 * 
in family economy, 77-80 
Wood trade, 168-70, 194 
Wu. Commander, see Anban 
Wu Anban. see Anban 
Wu Sungnan, see Sungnan 
Wuyun. 20, 143-4, 172. 179 

Vamen trap ”, 217 
Yang Ling, 86. 91. 165-6. 105 
Yao Kaituan, see Kaituan 
Yao Yunseng. see Yunseng 
Yeh. Lawyer, 215—16 
Yenping. 1 17 
Yingmci. 156 
Yiyang, 7, S, 37 
Yuchung, 162 
Yuehying, 55-6. 179-80 
Yuhun, 10, 28, 29. 32, 63. 73, 125. 
128-9 

Yumen, 26, 28. 29 

Yunseng, 5. 18. 30. 32, 44. 85, 87. 99, 
101, 109. 141, 166, 185, 195 
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